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Memoir on the Scythic Version of the SeMstuu 
Inscription, By Mr. E. Nobris. 


A SHORT time before tlie departure of Colonel EawliRSon from 
England;, at tlie close of last year, tliat gentleman gave me leave 
to copy and publish the paper easts which he had made of the Scythic 
portion of the Behiatiin Monument of Darius^ together with any 
memoir on the language Tvhich I might compile. I have availed 
myself of his permission, and the following paper is the result of my 
•kbotfr. 

The Scythic version of the monument is contained in the three 
columns which are seen at the left hand of the first engraving of the 
volume commencing Colonel Rawlinson^s Memoir on the Persian 
Cuneiform Inscription, Of these three columns, the middle one is in 
a state of almost perfect preservation ; those on each side, as will be 
seen by the fac-simile at the head of this paper, are much mutilated, 
more especiallj the third, which was in such a condition that of one 
half of ifc no connected paper cast was taken. The damage which 
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of that class which has been ticnominated Tartar, Scythic, Tschii<!is!i, 
or Mongolian; and as there seems to he no reason why one of these 
words should be selected rather than another, the denomination given 
hj Colonel Eawlinsou is retained. The particular division of the 
class of language which I would compare it with, is one which has 
been called especially Ugrian, comprising as well the Magyar and 
the Ostiak, as the Permian, Zyrianiaii/ Cljereiniss, and others spoken 
by small tribes living on and near the Volga; it has analogies which 
ocmsionally may be nearer to the Turkish or Mongolian, and it is 
not impossible that much closer analogies may he found hereafter 
with some other languages of Asia, which would at once end all our 
conjectures. 

How long the use of the Scythian writing lasted may not jbe 
known; but it probably was not used before the time of Cyrus, nor 
Biihsequently to the fourth century before the Christian era. The short 
inscription of Cyme, at Murghah, exists in a Scythic translation, the 
earliest relic we have; and I have recently received from Susa the copy 
of an inscription in the same language as late as the reign of Arta- 
xerxes Muemon, who began to reign about 405 B.c. (died S59) ; and, 
singularly enough, the inscription is equally ungrammatical with the 
Persian inscription of his son Artaxerxes Ochus, published by Lassen 
and by Bawlinson; and the errors of grammar consist in the same 
confusion of cases as is found on that very singular monument. 

I am quite aware that after I have done all I can, much will 
remain to be effected by those who are skilled in the IJgrian tongues, 
in regard to which I can pretend to nothing more than some acquaint- 
ance with the grammatical essays and very scanty vocabularies which 
have been published within these few years in Eussia and Gemmny. 
A vemaCular knowledge of some of these tongues would lead to the 
discovery of resemblances which cannot be seen by one who is reduced 
to laborious hunting through the columns of a vocabulary, and who, 
after all, may find himself in possession of a mistake. The main 
dbject of the following paper Is to put the version, in as usable a 
form as I could make it, into the hands of those who have such know- 
ledge. I believe the chapter treating of the values of the numerous 
characters in the alphabet or syllabarium will be found to possess 
some degree of completeness; but the rest of the work is only a 
beginning, and no one is more assured than myself how much remains 

* The twe spelling of this word is restored from EuMaa aiithorltfes; the S 
was adopted’ 'by the* Ctemans, to suit th^r pronimeMon, in the same way as the 
Zend toguage is made by tkem Send. In the present inistaiifse, an obvioM «m- 

fusion is avoided by the adoption of Z. 
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f andoiio. It would »ot perhaps hare been dllictilt to produce a mo're 
complete memoir by a longer course of investigation ; but the continual 
interruptions caused by a laborious and engrossing occupation prevent 
anything like a steady application to the study. It is therefore 
thought best to publish the paper, however imperfect, rather than 
wait for any possible improvements. I know that I am speaking the 
feeling of Colonel Rawlinson upon this matter when I say that it is 
under every consideration desirable to put his materials at once into 
* the hands of those able to make use of them; and this would have 
been done earlier, but for liis anxiety to have them prepared in an 
available form, which could not be done without some previous study, 

I and which his own more important researches have not left him leisure 

to complete himself. I 

y The inherent difficulties of this investigation, the little which is ; 

P known of the languages analogous to that under consideration, the [ 

damaged state of the monument in many parts, the running together ! 

of all the words without division, which sometimes causes one to 


f mistake the beginning of a subsequent word for the inflection of one 

‘ preceding, — all this will be the best apology for the failures which 

I will certainly be found in this memoir. 

It will be understood that the principal interest of the investi- 
J gation is philological only; bnt here and there the meaning of a 

I passage will be gleaned which is unintelligible in the original Persian; 

I and thus a few accessions may be obtained for the Assyrian and 

I Babylonian vocabulary, through which alone we can hope to gain 

■ insight into some portions of the early history of mankind in Central 


Asia.' ■ ■ 

The question will no doubt be asked, what people it was who 
spoke the language under consideration ; but I have really little more 
of positive information to communicate than what is stated by Oclonel 
Rawlinson, in Ms Memoir on the Fereian Inscripilon, p. ^ 

allusiott to what he says in p. 37, I may say that! believe the 
guage to be wholly Scythic, and that any departure from that type 
which we may find is due to an intercourse with nations sp^ki^ 
Arlan tongues, or else to the probable circumstance timt the in^rijp* 
tions were written, not by natives, but by Feraans, who, beNsaua© 
they were Persians; wrote it with a foreign admixture, In, the mm^ 
way as the Russians, who almost -alon© wnte 'the ■' Ugnan language^ 
do 'OccMionally mix up' Bussiau words and idioms with those of 
¥gri«i tongues. Perhaps both «nses concurred to produce 
influence which we find. There ..can be no doubt that the iMJguage 
was that of the pastoral tribes ■trho inhabited the Persian empire)' end,, 

B % ’ 
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wlietlier kBowB by tbe-. appellations of BahsBj Sac», Mardi, or aiij' 
others^ they were fondiaineiitally tbe same people, and spoke similar 
languages, wbicb probably were allied to tlie language of Scytbia 
Proper; that is to say,. the- Scythia of Herodotus, tbe extreme east of 
Europe and adjoining parts of Asia, where that liraiicli of the Tartar 
tongues, especially called Hgrian, is still spoken hj dificreiit tribci. It 
is but a feeble ground t-O build a foondatioii upon, but I would 
obserYe that the only pe.ciiliar name found attached to any place or 
province of Persia is tbe one attributed to Susiana ; every other iiani© 
is rendered by a Persian word, often corrupted, but still Persian; 
while Susiana is called neitber by its Greek name, nor by the Semitic 
term Mlawi, nor tbe Arian Uwaja^ Tbe name, as I transcribe it, is 
Afarti for tbe province; Afarti, the people; and perhaps Afartii a 
single person; and this Afar may have been pronounced Avar, or Amar, 
or Abar. The first syllable is clearly the vowel a, though in two 
instances we find, instead of tbe vowel ex, tbe character which nmkes 
tbe syllable Han of tbe Persian name Handita, wliicb is, bowever, not 
quite determined in sound. The remainder of the w'ord is written by a 
character wbicb makes the first syllabic of the name of the brother of 
Cambyses, who is called Smerdis by Herodotus, Marcios (or Mardis) 
by ^scbyhis, Mergis by Justin, ami Bardiya in Persian, Now 
find a race of men of pastoral and predatory habits spread about in 
several pai'ts of Persia, called Mardi and Amardi, Most of them lived 
near tbe Caspian Sea; but one tribe was settled, so far as nomadic 
people do settle, between Susiana and Persist I would infer, but only 
as a guess, that tbe people who spoke tbe language of llie inscriptions 
were these Amardi; tbe only people known by an indigenous name in 
a language are likely to have been tbe people who spoke that language, 
and they might give their name to tbe province over which they wan- 
dered. This is an inference like such a one as we might draw from 
finding three nations mentioned in a Welsh book by tbe names of 
Cymmry, Ysgotieid, and Saesoniad. W© know the second and third 
to Im ^0 Scsot® and Saxons from tbe similarity of the names, and we 
suppose tbe unknown name, Cymmry/ to designate tbe Welsh, tbe 
people who spoke tbe language of tbe book. The name of the Avars, 
or Abars, a Scythian people located about the Volga in tlie sixth 
century, A.D., who for several years played an important part in tbe 
history of tbe decaying Eoman empire, would suggest an affinity to tbe 
Araardi, and tbe resemblance of tbe V olga tongues to the language of 
tbe inscriptions might go in support of tbe suggestion ; but, with tb© 
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exception of sncli reieniblances of name mi language, the admitted 
Scythic character of the Avars, and the : prohahilit j that, as a result 
of their early and eiidiiring settlement in' Hungary, their language 
would he a good deal mixed up with the Magyar as now spoken, I 
have nothing to offer in corroboration. 

A few observations remain to be made on .'the plates. All the 
characters in black are deeply cut, and are^ well defined on the paper- 
cast ; these are so sharp in outline, that' they must be seen upon 
the rock as perfect as when they were engraved twenty-three 
centuries ago, and may be depended on. The shaded characters are 
more or less perfectly visible on the' paper- cast, but. their accuracy can 
never be positively vouched for, unless - where the word is pretty well 
known from the context ; still no letter has been- so set down which is 
not at least partially visible. When an outline only is given, the cha- 
racter has wholly disappeared from the east, and the restoration is 
conjectural Another visit to the rock will certainly bring out letters 
here and there which are gone in the cast ; this is inferred, not merely 
from the loss of certain words in one cast which are perfectly visible 
in duplicate inipresaions, but also from the appearance on some parts 
of the inscriptions, copied by hand, of words which are invisible on al! 



the casts taken. 

I now proceed to the Memoir, which will begin by a verification 
of the alphabet, followed by a transcript of the inscription in Eoman 
characters, letter by letter, with no other division of words than is 
found In the original. A grammatical sketch of the language 
comes next; then an analysis of all the inscriptions ; and finally a 
vocabulary. 


THE ALPHABET. 


The Scythic alphabet, or rather sylkbarium, is composed of about 
a hundred characters, of which two at least appear to be ideographs; 
ten are very rarely employed ; and a few of these may be merely 
varied forms of some ot the others. Each character represents a syl- 
lahle, which may be either a single vowel, or a consonant and vowel, 
or two consonants with a vowel 'between them : examples of these are 

observed 




that in characters whose sounds are known more' or less accurately, 
have always used one of the vowels % .or u, as in the Feman 
language, from which chiefly any notion of the power of the Scythic ^ 

characters has .been obtained: whenever the vowel e or o is -used, E is^ 

an indication that I know nothing of the power of the and 
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iliat the syllable repifeseBtiug it has been takea for the parpose of 
ideatificatioBs aad to avoid; the awkwardness .of having to read a 
character without a sound. In every case of doubt I have adopted 
the power proposed by Westergaard in his able Memoir^ printed in 
the Memoirs of the Society of .Horthern Anti^aaries, Copenhagen^ 
1844, to the valne of whose results,, though based on very insufficient 
materials, I can bear the fullest testimony. . 

Many of the characters resemble those of the Babylonian alphabet, 
and it is probable that the, more civilized Babylonians adapter! their 
cumbrous mode of writing to the- language of the uncivilized Scythians, 
in the same way as we employ .the Boman alphabet for the languages 
of Africans and Polynesians, using only. such characters as are wanted 
in the new language. The Babyloniansthus were able to effect their 
object by one-third of the characters which they used in writing their 
own language, discarding a very superfluous amount of homophones 
and ideographs which had been either the^ result of a transition from 
hieroglyphs or picture-writing, or else were invented for the pur- 
pose of concealment, and of retaining the art of writing in the hands 
of a privileged few. This similarity of form has frequently aided in 
assigning the power of a Babylonian or Scythic character, in cases 
where the amount of evidence was greater on one side than on the 
other. There is usually some difference of shape between the Baby- 
lonian and Scythic group, as there Is between two different specimens 
of the same Babylonian character p but they are generally nearly 
enough alike to be recognizable : as examples, the following may be 
adduced : — 

Bab. Scyth. Bab. " Scyfcb. Bab. Scytb. Bab. Scyth* 

-n<f = -HK = CM 5TT = £-<rr 

ri aS $ vi Qt mk 

In forming the characters at Behistun there is more ei^aac© in 
the shape and grouping of the wedges than at Fersepolis and else- 
fehere: former we have where the latter has and 

generally ftie stiff wedges of the latter are all of the same size, and 
-placed parallel to each other, while those at Behistun have a curved 
outline: when four are together, the middle ones are much smaller 
than the others, and the wedges closing a character horizontal at 
Fersepolis converge in the Behistun Inscriptions. 

In one or two points of phonography this alphabet resembles that 
^ used by the Tamils: there is no distinction mad© hatween the surd 
tod sontot consonanle at the beginning of a word, and in the middle 

a word the same consonant must have been pronounced as a sonant 
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when single^ and a surd when double. The Da of Eterius, for exaiuf . 
is made bj the same character as the Fa of Takabara; and the £u of 
Kurus and Kugauaka does not dijBTer from the Gudrus: examples 
of the double consonant in the middle of words are Gumatta, Kappis- 
."sakanisj Yuttanaj and very many others.' :This rule iS' not precisely , 
Without exception^ but it is very generally observed'. 

I have arranged the alphabet in the fonowing order,:— vowels^': 
labials^ gutturals^ dentals^ aspirates, liquids, and sibilants, concluding 
with the semi- vowel y. In alleging the- evidence for the sounds 
attributed to each character, the admitted corre8pondi..ng Pe.rsitii word 
is given, M transcribed by Colonel Rawlinson. 


IP 


rr. 


VowEns. 

^This character occurs in the following names:. 

'I d3. Ananmka*' 

'>^1 rak ka] IIL 36. Amkka. 

'[A .rak ka tar' ri s] L 27* 
Arakad.rish. 

’ . khdmanish. 

||t Jl5|| E^ s, fi na] L 58. .Atrlim. 


Tf 




P £s=|^ [A 8 ?i ya ti ja s] 

,IL, 84, Atrijatiysi, 
11 ^ K ^11 ^ A«tiy4r$. 

This charawiter appears not to have been need otherwise than m 
m initial 










2. f — ^Tlie evidence for the value of this character is much 
less weighty than for the vowel a; hut the power seems not Iie» 
certain. The only names I ind it in are these— 

>-|||<[ p= Es=fy CA ri i yaj I. 13. Hariva. 

IL 33, E^^®* ^ wMch the Pewiim 

trwseript is 

^5^ ^ E^ ^ ®^3 Yana* . , * • 

) Tbe xelarenwi are nwle to the ednmas at Bdiisluii ; Hieiie In md| Aowup 
numemis refer lo the mliior Iii«eifti«% whli^ mm ^lawallj hwt. 
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But the concurrence of the Babyloniau which is certainly 

% and the sounds of the compound Scythic and Babylonian 

which are as certainly give the highest probability that 
the power of this character is the one giTen. 

S This, Yowei is found in. the following names: 

^TT -ITK E=fr TJ! < t-'TT P'* h y ™ . o i- 

Bariyavush. 

^ . V n Yi B sa] IL 37, 40. Viiiiiisa. 

11^ ^ C-^ s] IL 40. Autiydra. 

^5::^ ^ >-J:| []Ya u m] vL 23, Yuna. 

K [Va u uk ka] III. 02. Vaimka. 

It is also found in the name of Ormazd; but as there is 
some doubt whether or not the initial chaiaetcr may be a 

phonetic, or a determinative as in Babylonian, it is not brought 
forward in proof. The Persian ^‘Bahyaush” is usually transcribed 
^>-yy fy ^S^yy < [Ta W ya u s] ; but in III. 65 the ^ 

is replaced by Am; and in xv. 12, we hare ^fcyjf ^ replaced 

t'y ^IK yu. An additional evidence is the undoubted value of 
^ in Babylonian. We have,, for in the Artaxerxes Inscription.,, 

4. ^.~This character has not been found hitherto in any 
njatoCy ,a«d 'the otily ©Tidenoe of its power \b the sound given to the 
4leakr &iibJrlonm character 

' Labials* 

, ' ■Th 0 ,pi^^ng remarks upon the confusion of the surd and sonant 
powers of the ck>nsonants are valid here. There are, however, at least 
two distinct forms of one of the combinations in which the labial conso- 
thd^^^the difierehce is not that which we make between 
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h and p, I have called one of these forms pa and the other ha, for the 
sake of distinction merely; there was no reason why the appellations 
should not have been reversed. I believe the consonant was the same 
in both. 

5 . ha . — This character is found in the following proper 

names;' 

^y ^y>“ >^y CSa pi in] 111. Babirn. ■ 

: ^11 tar ri s] vi. IT. Bakh- 

tarish. 

>-y|>^ “^y?^ Sl^yy C^^aga ya tis] 1. 41. Bagayadish. 

^11 ^ Bakhtarish. 

a^y ^^y ^y ,^y [Ka t ba tu kas]] I. 12 . Katpatnka. 

Lll- Arab^ya, , , 

ji^yy ^^yy y^ jny ^ ^ as imj l b. vishtaspa. 

y>- ^y ^>-yy CTak vasbata] 11 61, 63. Khamaspada(?). 

>-< >^y>: ^y ^^y 

Patigraban^. 0 ^ 

^y ^y $zj>- [Bakapiikna] III 91. Bagabi^a. 

^y ^y y [Ba ka pn nk sa] III 91. Bagabnksha. 

m V [Ba r sa] xv. 13. P4rsa. 

jEy y^< ^^yy>^ ^^y y^y ^ 

Upadarma. 

Eight of the above words have ha in Persian, and four have pa, 
corresponding with j^y - It is also found • xi* as a itransoript , of 
the Persian word Parnzan^niin, made - ^ 

i=ffy 11 *"^1 *^11*^ [Ba ra za na na w.] ; i..', 

The character has a similar valne m Babylonian. ■ 
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6. >-< pa is fouiMl in these words: 

M [Pa tl ik mb ba na] 11. 33. 

, _ ■ ■ Patigrab-au^. 

TT^T IL 76-7. Garmapada. 

>-< CAr pa ra] IL 66. Arbirsi. 

-I [Ni ti t pa al3 I. 59. Naditabira. 

In these four words the readers the Persian sounds of 
2 >a or bi; and this circumstance, combined with the similar use of 
this and the following letter y^yyy as a pkml suffix, induces a 
belief that the Scythic langu^e admitted the rules of vocalic 
harmony which are prevalent in the Magyar, Finnish, Turkish, 
Mongol, Manohu, and other languages of the family; >-< contain- 
ing the narrow, and y^^yyy, the open, vowel: in other words, 
being pronounced pe and pa. A further investigation of this subject 
must be left to those who are skilled in these tongues; and the fact 
wiU no doubt be decided by the intelligence of a Gabelentz, Schott, or 
Castreii. 


^ 7. y^^yyy /a.— This letter has not yet been found in any 

proper name; but it is here classed among the labials, because it 
forms the plural number as a suffix to certain words instea<l of 
and bemuse, in the phrase farruirmrra-/a-ba, frequently repeated in 
the inscnption, the fa, in one instance (II. 28), is replaced by Jrtf, 
which is certainly p. These reasons show that the sound is a labiJ; 
dif&tenim 

. 1 These suffixes are not added indiseriminately, but the tenninatlon 

^ws words whose last syllable begins with a liquid or semi-vowel, white »!i 
foltew^ hegtoing wife any other consonant, we have thus Assu^Z 

Arabians, and lonians, and Vata-pa, 

= ^ This is not ineon. 

'%oairoL^aad prevalent in the Manehu, 

, .Mongol and T^ huignage^ « all which certain consonants always affect 
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8; ' ^1*^ ..piJ.~Fonnd iii' tlie following :Wordb:, 

t<f| [CM a -pi s] 1. 4. CMslipisk 

>Hf 5^1 [Ba pi 111] IL 49. Babim. 

Y >^|.| P pi s sa ka ni s] 

III. 24. Kapisbkanisli. 
tBa ka pi ik na] IIL 91. Ba^bigaa. 
This chamcfcer bas tbo same ¥alne in Babjlonian. 



r| Y EBa ka pu uk sa] III. 91, BagabiiksEa.. 

tiff 5^^ ^n| ^5:^11' [Kan pn €bi ja] L 24. Kambujija. 

tf ^>"11 n! te] IILae, 52, Nabimlta. 

Made in tbe' Artaxerxes Inseription. - The Babylonian 
has the same Yaiiie. 


10, '^1 par, ' 

Par®, Peraia. 

>^>-||| EP^'^ Pdrm, a Persian. 

|>“ [Far till wm] IL iS. Partliwa, 

Cflinteparna] III 42-a ?i4i^ 
. . frana. 

'^Tf *^T *"T CTa ka |>ar ra] vi, 24, Takaliara. 

n *"l ^*"Tf C® *^3 Sparda. 

^»-< *“1 l^y [Kau jmx va] HI. 90. Gaubajuvu. 

I Mfr I? >-t:! t:!Ts: rP»r re a na na ml Panua- 
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£5::|| CFar ti .ya] ,1. 23, Bardiya, 

5r||| ®1 Fmvartiali. 

[]Fa^^m ■ta] IL 70. Frada. 

1^1 

FramaMmia, in tlie siimli Iiiscriptioms, 

This letter appears to 'haTe the power of / only, -when coming 
before a syllable beginBing with which is its usual position ; and 
unless when spellmg, I represent it by / only in such cases^ waiting 
Fratu^ FmmHu/mstQ^d of Farr ' Fcmnmtrim. 

12. The only name, in which this elianicter is 
written is 

Persian Kapada. It seems clear that the character must have had 
something like this sound, unless wo suppose it to be another form of 
ha and y>a, which is very unlikely,* but as tlie sound of pat, by 
doubiing the consonant, would, as a general rule, produce the surd % 
while Kapada has the sonant d, its value is set down at the lowest 
degree of certainty. It is a character of rare occurrence, and I do not 
rememher it in any other word than F id, 

which may represent the Persian ayadmia; but the passage where 
the word is found is very obscure, 

■ . ■■■# ■ 

13. J^J^Y p , — .The only proper name including this letter is 

>J='[ Jiy'[ y >Kyy [Ka p pi e sa ka ni s] 

III, 24^ Kapishkanish, It is true that it occurs in the name of 
Yahyazdata, in the detached inscription H; but as the same name is 
written several times with t, instead of JlJzy and the word 
re<][uires % there can he little doubt that is an error of the 

engraver. The character also occurs at the end of names in the 
Naksh-i-Rnstam Inscription, apparently forming a plural, Instead of 
m '/a or pa; this seems decisive as to its being a labial. 

Ill Babylonian it has the power of a terminal p, such as I ascribe 
to it., 
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It may be observed here, in respect of tbese terminal consonants, 
that those ending with I- and n have each three forms, one of which 
appears usnallj to follow the vowel another -st, and the third tc/ as 
a^j iky uk; an, in^ mi. Those with r and s have each two forms, and, 
as a matter of convenience, I have distlngnished them by the omission 
or addition of the vowel a, calling one set r and Sy the other ar and 
MS, ■ This is done when transcribing or spelling merely; but when 
the inscriptions are divided into pronouncihle words, I write ap and 
for the initial p and i, and i?* and is for the initial r and Sy to dis- 
tinguish them from ar and as; when similar vowels come together in 
the same word, as htiy miy I omit one, writing Imn, In merely tran- 
scribing the inscriptions, without arbitrarily dividing the words, this 
is clearly inadmissible. 

14. >->- a/. — The authority for this value is but small, and I have 

had some idea of calling it <^as a mark of ignorance. It occurs twice 
in line 7, coL IL, in the word meaning Susiana,” which is usually 
written >“15^ £A far ti]: in that line the vrord is 

written n.nd this would seem to give the vowel. 

In col. L 40 there is a word ^ /y ’ 

which I believe to be a transcript, and not a translation, of the 
'PevBi&n •paii^dvaMpay somewhat clumsily rendering it aftiyamn 
ya hi, I think the character occurs in c^|. III. 36, in the word 

EaMitay in Persian, as read by Colonel Rawlinson, 
in his Notes and Corrections, page v. ; but the value of the Persian 
is not certain, and the Scythic transcript is far from clear: it 
appeared at first to be but then the perpe:gdicuiar required 

before proper names would be wanting. It seems, on the whole, unsafe 
to draw any conclusion from this name, and the transcription of is 
here provisionally retained ; perhaps a nasal an might conciliate all : 
we should have Aiidita for “Handita,” and the Susians would be 
Amardh an identification of some interest. 

15 . pe. • 

16. yt: po. , ' . , 

There is no authority for either of them values. I |iave 
for the first, because I find it ' in the words (mean- 
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ing in all probability “ears,” in Zyrianian pelif), and in the word 
"cmciied”(?), in Ostiak perna, “a cross”).* 
The value of po for I take from Westergaard, on the ground 
of its often following the character ap in tlie same word. 
I am very much inclined to think he is right. 


Gutturals. 

The observations at the beginning of the Labial Series are valid 
„ here: we have two ka s and two kctr's, which I distinguish by varying 
the consonant, but without supposing that such a distinction really 
existed in the language. In feet, I am on the whole of opinion that 
the difference was rather in the vowel. 


&a . — Found in these proper names: 


V *^T p pi s sa ka ni s] 

III. 24. Kapishkanish. 
CKa t ha tu kas]] I. 12. Katpatuka. 

Jsy ^y C^a t ba tu ka] vi. 22. Idem. 

IJS: y^l^^y .i=Y [A rak ka] III. 36. Arakha. 

■% 

y^*^y >^y *^y CRak ka an] II. 54, 73. Ragd. 

* V ^y ^^3 I- 14. Saka. 


^ *i=| y [Ba ka pu uk sa] III. 91 . Bagabuksha. 

*^y ^y*” ‘^yy^ ^-^^y CSakapiikna] in. 81 . Bagabigna. 

* found in names of Arakadrish, 1. 27; Akhdmanish, 

t 6; Tarfcdna, II. >68; Vahnka, III. 92; Takabara, vi. 24; Tigralc- 
hnda, Vi. 20-1 ; Zaraka, vi. 18; Krdka, vi. 25; Sakuka^ and perhaps 

‘.jsioin'd otliers. * 

, . # 

and siwifer cases I am compelled to anticipate. I hope to he able 

S riairt: ft® Ostiak, Zyrianian, and other Ugrian tongues arc allied to the 
radm: investi^tion, but ns the meantime the statement in the text 
. ^en „aba(. The transcription, at all events, is left with the 

' " of dottbt OT %ttOT?aace. 
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■< gau . — This diameter iS'-obTidusly a compoamd, made 
and / tL It is fonnd in— ■' 


m ¥a ' t ta] L '2T. Ganimta. 


Ganbaniva. 


19. ga* This is found onlj in the word 

^-Ba'gayati s] 1.41. Bagayadisk 
The impression is not very clear ; but I think it is certain* Made 
in the Artaxerxes Inscription. The guttural is corroborated 

by the Babylonian dIA gi. 

. 20. <it: ^ IcL — Not found in any proper name. Westergaard 
(p. 326) supposes it — no doubt correctly- — to be a guttural, and prefers 
the Yalue of kho, I rather take ^4 Idr greater simplicity, and because 
the similar Babylonian has that Taliie. As a corrobomtion of its 
power as a guttural, c/» II. 22 and IL 38, where ikka and ikM have 
precisely the same signification ; compare also the Parsaoikka of I. 1, 
and the Parsanikki of the detached Inscription A, and of I. 58 and 61. 


Kurush. 


y^y i^yy I. 26. Magudi. 

ly^ J^yy H^arku s] n. 79, 82. Margush. 

^11 y>-< >^yy Gudrush. 

^^yy ^Tl t ta ku s] I. 14. Thatagush. 

^^yy^ ^ Skudra. 

yy^ ^y^ I^^shiy^. 

j^Tfr 

Nabukhudrachara. 

^TT TT^ *^T C® fa In ka k ka]j De&oked 

Saknka. 

tT^ ^ *^1 "■"'t w-j- 

■ 'l.t^anaka^ 

The similar: Babylonian is pronoumeed 
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22. >-|||| kmh 

CKaii'pii cM'ya] I. 24 . Kabujija. 

£Ka uk kan na ka an] IL 5, 
Kog-aiiaka, 

[Ti ya kail !Ki s] II. 72. Viyakiiiia. 
Gaclam. - . . 

YVestergaard saspected the iralae of tliis letter (see p, 297)^ hnt 
hesitated to place It oa liis list. 


23. km\ 

T=m ii -TIK ElTf E<n crh. u k.r h ,bi ,] n. 3.5. 

ThaigarcIiislL 

fKar ka] yI* 25 . ■ Krika. . 

il5 [Tu ukjkarra] 111.50. Thukra. 

7 J;!!!* Sakarri in the Artaxerxes Inscription = Sakri. 


24. gar. 

ye V C-^® 50. Asagartiva. 

m -< tM' tOar va pa tas] IL 76-7. Gamiapada. 


♦ 25. ^ Ms. 


|ys= y^y CAnavaakkas] II. 43. Anamaka. 



^y >^;5f [Katbatukas] 1.12. Katpatuka. 

, - C^? ra in kas] I. 12. Zaraka. The 

• 'te^Bining of this name is lost; in vi. 18, the orthography is 
, *^1 *^y [Sarraanka]. The character is made 

has rathei, than ha, because most of the months end in s; so far that 
, trlfird B^^'^Uabio character ending in s exists, ^<n $' is added, as 

hi this IttscriptloB; as >^lW instwd oC 
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m Yijakaniias. It is moreore:? unlikely that we-fllioiild l!a<I aaotker 
form of liaTiiig two already. I have more than once thonght that 
this and similar varieties differed from the usnal form by a change of 
vowel only;, and that they were used to repreaent the vocalic harmony 
characteristic of the Tartar tongnes ; and it is certain that the cha- 
racters which I name hu, ku^ van^ come more usually after the 
narrow than the broad sounds^ as though they ought to be pronoaneed 
ke, ti, ve. This subject requires further investigation; but it would 
require more leisure and greater skill in Tartar orthoepy than I possess. 


f ^ ^11 C*^ Hakhd- 

manish, 

80-1, 85. Bakhtarish. 

1^1 >l5|y |>-< ["^a ak s tar ra] II. 10, 00. 

Uwakshatara. 

[Ak va ta na] II. 56. Hagmatoa, 

The Babylonian of the same value, may have been the 

prototyim i>f this character. 


27. 

j[Ti ik ra] IL 29. Tigra. 

»-< >-T5=: >-ir:T [Pa Ik rah ba na] II. 75. 

^ Patigrabana. 

3 ,ir| ►'11^ [Ba ka pi ik na] III. 91. Bagabigna. 

This character is not found in any other proper name on the 
Behistun Monument; but in common words it comes after syllables 
which do not terminate in f. At Pensepolis, and elsewhere, it ia' found 
in proper names also after syllables ending in u, and as an initial: ' 

^y ^yy^ ^y^^ ^yyyK ^ 

Bakhtarish. 

^ [Ik si r s .sa] , Kshiyarsha.[(Zerxes).. ........ 

von. XV. • C 
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The Bahjlonmii ■xeTemcl woaU he nearij the same dia- 

meter; its power is simikr. ■ 


[^Eii nk kan mi ka. an] Ik 5, 
Kuffanaka, 


nh' 

H 

5 :^ CT“ *"‘‘3 

^>- y £Ba ka pu uk sa] IH- S^l- Ba^iabukska. 

1 ^?:^ XSu uk tas]| I. 13. Sugiida. 

1^1 < S:^ [Vauukka] III. 92. Valuika. 

5=^ |>-< ""d l»a tar ra .an vii] I. 56. 

Upadarimu 

I believe this to be tla^ BabjloBiaii whicfh lias tlie same 

Bound; the addition of the portion Is the principal dillerenee 
between the characters. 

The above teminal syllables appear to he sufficiently distinct: the 
rule observed in transcribing for reading has been to give the vowel 
of a terminal syliablcj when it is unlike the closing vowel of the pre- 
ceding character, but not otherwise : thus 1 m -w <!!:£ 
is written Muikh% and 
[yu far ri ik ki] I have written yufrikhL 

' 1- 

.'•/ 0f. 

Bl* h^6, II. 58. 

I have no authority whatever for naming either of these cliaractew; 
there ,is. m reason for giving the names here affixed to them further 
than the-cjonvenience of having some sound appropriated: any other 
syllabl^''^'#uid 'have been ^nally defensible. The first occurs in one 
c'i- w-ord pnly, ' wMth is repeated, and it follows the character which I 
'.'|;;; hav^.;pa#^^w4th degree of probability, po. This would 
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iodiiee a conjefiture tliafc tbo aomid was one wWcli began with tbe 
vowel 0 or u; and we have a Babylonian character not very 

nrncli nniike it, sounded tih; but the rare occurrence of the character, 
and the series of conjectures which would foe retjaired, induce me to 
allow it to remain as it is, Westergaard proposed ho for the second 
character, which signifies “a king,” and I follow him; but if the 
opinion expressed in the note at page 10 be well founded, the syllable 
could not have begun with h In the Artaxerxes Inscription, the 
word seems to be ||| or |||^ but I cannot read it 

The last character occurs once only. 

Dentals. 

Eleven characters appear to be appropriated to the unaspirated 
dentals, ten of which run in pairs ; giving to the sounds to, iUj % 
and tor, two characters each. It might be supposed at first sight, that 
one set of characters represented the sound of d, and the other that of 
t; but the incorrectness of that notion will be seen in the examples. 
The question then arises: In what do they differ! and to this mj 
answer is, that they differ in the same way as the dentals differ from 
the so-called cerebrals in the Indian alphabets. I will here express 
my conviction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar to the 
Tartar or Finnish class of languages; that the really Indian languages 
are all of Tartar origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and gram- 
matical affinities are Tartar; and that the writers of Sanskrit adopted 
the sound from their Indian neighbours, in the same way that the 
Scandinavians appear to have adopted a similar sound from their 
neighbours, the Lapps, who are undoubtedly Tartars ;> the Icelanders, 
who retain the ohl Scandinavian language, pronotincing the words 
falla and fullr as though written m.&fudlr}' 

It is certainly the case that this peculiar articulation has not been 
noticed as cerebral, so far as I know, by the writers who have treated 
of those languages ; hut this may be accounted for from the fact that 
Tartars have had few, if any, native grammarians; that, generally 
speaking, their languages are unwritten; and that, where written, the 
alphabet, not having been adopted by themselves, but given to them 
by nations more civilized than themselves, the difference between the 
dentals and cerebmls was not striking enor^h ^ a foreigner to _induce 

. ' ' ■ ' ' '-.s'j ^ 

^ See Rask’s Icelandic Gnwninar, Stocttolm, ISIS. 

0 
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liiiii to iofeiit new characters to designate the sounds new to Eiia* 
Bat the existence of a ^ or d eonTertible into I is well known to 
Pinnisli pMIoIogerSj and many examples may !>e given of tiiat cos- 
Tertibility* A number of words may be cited in Ostiak (In wiiicli 
language the sounds are moat distinct), where i or d becomes I in 
other dialects : lliss a liorse^ is in Magyar ; ieda^ winter, 
becomes id; ki^ full, is kie; a bone, Finiiisb,; inni^ goose, 
iui^ Magyar; tuti fire, itih\ Fiimkb; to die, is kni in Magyar, 
and kol in Clieremiss; kud^ to hear, Zyrkiiiaii j/il, the under pari, 
Cheremiss deep, Magyar mdty; mkiady to hire, medaly Zyri- 

aniaa; pet, ear, Zyrianian pe ^; ' and the number might be coiisiderablj 
increased. Castreii, a Finniander, in his Ostiak Grammar uses dis- 
tinct characters for tlie cerebral and ilental d and though not giving 
them these denominations, and directs that the former should be pro- 
noimced somewhat aspirated, wdth the aildition of ns dM or diy 
and tki or tl; ohserving that similar sounds occur in the Lappish and 
Finnish tonguesd 

We shall first give the dentals. 

S2. to. 

1^1 K ^11 ^”3 passim. 

Barayavnsh. 

2L Da^larshish. 

^>»|| >-y ka. par. Takahara. 

'^3 ^L 711. Pmds. 

^^11' ^ ^ ^^3 IJtana. 

JB eVi s ta as Im] L 3. Yishtospi. 

V t tar ri t ta^ IL 10. 

Khshathrita. 

va % ta] 1. 27. Gaiimata. 

;; : 1 Osfei''<ii!amiaw, p. % St. Petensbarg, 1849. 8vo, I use the wora Tartar 
I >dt8 widest witoout wishing for one moment to insist upon ste pro* 

pEli%'l, **Ailophyliaji’» of Br, Prichard. 
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Mr is found also in the names- of ■Nahnnlta^ ,111/38;,'-. Mada?-':, 
L 37; Tahyazdatay III, 1; Saparda^ iri.'., 22;,. -,Dadnhyay''-'-Ill7,--:f,. I 
Ardashtanay X.; Hagiiiat^na, II. 58 ; EhamaspMa, 11. 61; Vida- 
frana. III 42-3; Tigrakhnda, ?i. ,20**1; Thatagash, !• 14; Gada^m, 
tL 13; Sugnday I. 13; Aaraniazda, and perhaps .some others. 


33. ti. 

>-y?: [Ti ik ra] 11. 29. Tigia. 

j^rr- -T- '£Var ti ya] IIL .5.2. Martija. 

V ^ II* Asagartija. 

[Far ti ya] L ' 23. ■ Bardiya. -- 

Ef cTf- t-^n |“Far ru var ti s] IL 50. Fravartish. 


Also in Bagajradisliy L 41; Atriyatiya^ IL 84; Antlydra, IL 45; 
Patigrabana, IL 75; Naditabiray L 50; HaranFatish, I. 14. 


34. >-^y Found in no other names than these: — - 

19-20. Hidush (India). 

3 ^y >^y ^y >”^y ^y ^ Katapatuka. 

Both these words are nautilated in Westergaard’s copy; but the 
letter >“^y is uninjured, and there seems no doubt of the power. 
The similar Babylonian >-^^y has the same power. 


35, taL — I had named this character kam from finding it 

in the name of Khamaspdda, written y>- jHy ^^yy 

II. 61, 60; but it occurred also in the name Chitratakhma, written 


Eirr =^yT v eb 


=m 


Tt 


-y 


y^y in IL 59y and 

■ 'V 5 - 

y^y Detached Epigmph# 






f -- 


-r , 

V-i? ’ 
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wMcii would give tlie rdm Mk, and f was t!i«8 compelled to suppose 
tliie word clumsily rendered CMirakammiL Very recently I imve 
received from Colonel Eawliason a sliorl inscrifjlioB of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,, from ,S,iisa> wkere tlie. name of the monarcli is written aeTe»l 
times Y? whkdi is decisive for the sound 

■ tak. 'For: the name of Khamaspada we inust siippijse either that it 
.was , ineorreetly transcribed in SeythiCj or that a mistake lias been 
made in copying the' Persian 'name, wlileli may have been Takhinas- 
' pdda. It is lost in the Babylonian vers'loa* 


BB. '^1'^ to’.; ■ 

kn tar m Kir] I. U0. 
Nakikli iidmcliara. 

[Ta tar si s] If. 2!. Dadarshish. 

^11 hir ri s] ' ?i* 

Bakhtarisk ’ 

Made by error in Detached liiscriptioii. 


87 . 1 fl[i=y tas. 

yy5:| [Su uk tas] I. 13. Sugu<la. 

-< tM [Gar va pa tas] IL 711-7* Garmaptila. 

,, ■ See hm (No. .25), for a. reason why the sound of s is added to 
this syllable. At Naksh-i-Enstam, Sogdia is written with 

mdieating tte resemblance of sound to this syllable.^ Ohserre also 
that the word yvMas, he did, is written -IK =I S-TI e-'H 

[yu t ta s] at Behistun, and -IK *=1 iKI [yu t tas] at Nakshd- 

Eustam; and at Behistun, when a verb is made pluperfect by the 


The second letter in the name of this province at Ifaferii4*Eii8taitt i 
i , as appears from Professor Westergaard’s Note, page 293 ; he thought fe 

►“jiH » but having no precedent for the form, he wrote it km. 
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■■addition of ■i^|| 'becomes ■||^|- ■ See IIL--B0,' fieKdsli 

This makes it probable^ that, is- shorter m sonnd than 


: jr<|| [Tha t ta-kn.o] IL 8. Thatagnsh 
:| [Yu t ta naj ' III. SO. ' Utana. 

■ rS ■ ku t ral vi. 24, Skudra. 


¥i. 22. Katpatuka, 


“If ^ ^ 

Khshathrita. 

i pa ail L 50. Naditabira. 


When this letter precedes H, or when it Is the initial character 
of a word, I find it, at Behistim, always of a different shape, having 
two nne{|uai parallel strokes, instead of two of equal length slightly 
converging; there may be some difference of sound which I am unable 
to appreciate. In transcribing the altered form, I put an accent over 
the t This form is found in the following names : 

II II [Sa t sa an] 1. 72.. -Zazana. 


>-^ II -m< [Vu t sa ri ya] L 11. Mudrdya 

{Egypt)- 

II ^ ™ Persian, but Zuzu ia 

Babylonian. 

We now come to those which I suppose to be the cerebraLs; and 
it may here be observed that of the five characters which I assume to 
be such, two at least may be dentals, and their corresponding dentals 
would in such case be cerebrals, if the theory be true. I distinguish 
this class of sounds in transcription by placing a dot under the t. 


^ As a general rule, when I transcribe the sentences into separate words, I 
put a grave accent over the compound syUable, making m tas. In the 
other case, as*^>- n I put ** , writing This is obviously unne- 

cessary where the syllables are separated, and is not done except in eases where 
ambiguity is thereby avoided. ■ i 
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39. tiL — This letter '-.d^ea.' net occur in unj proper nasK; 
but the Persian awmcfd^a is ■ readereil bj 

[yii pa ta] in xv. 20, and -!!< -< m [jii |ia |si] ill xvii. 25, and tlie 
word vita/’ of frequent oeeurrence, is nimie ® 

and in IL 39. ■' I fear there is m ether ilirect aiitliority; 

a word which precedes the name of Hjstaspes in aiiiiiiar pansages, 
appears to he made hj ||ir .|r;| in xi. 18, ami in 

vi. 9-10 ; blit the engmvirig is carelessly clouc!. I place more 

dependence on the word [t a! ni], a horseman, 

from the Ostiak tm, Magyar lo, a horse ; Imt the ntllaity of the 
languages must he tested by ■ Tartar scholars liefore this can he 
assented to. In the meantime the power must he act down as 
highlj' prohahle. 

40. iL — One reason for supposing this character to repre- 

sent ti is its interchanging with in tlie word Ajlirii^ which is 
used for Susiana and the Susians. It is true that Afarti is used for 
the place, L 10, IL 2, &c., and AfaHi for the |)tople, L 57, III. 50 ; 

hut the sounds must have been allied. A still stronger proof is the 

word [ti pi], writing’’ or *nah!et/’ a transcript of the 

Persian dipi, used also in the Kapur-di-giri Inscription, as equivalent 
to the Upi of the Girnar Monument. This apfiears decisive as to the 
cerebral character of . 

41 . tu. 

K,*~ eVar tu ni ya3 HI. 01. Mardmiiya. 

CT“ >»] ni. 00. Thukra. 

C^a t ba tu kas] I. 1 2. Katpatuka. 
.^y > CTaUuvanya] III. 91.' Daduhya. 
^ ^y ^^y ^ [Ta ba an ...] III. 37. ©ubafia. 
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■ There: ; >i5|. >“Jzy Atukannas, in 

11 * 5% but .the Persian equiYalent is' lost; and the letters >yy| 
are visibie in ' II I * 28 for Gadntija, >|y| being an obYions error for 

There is, no eYidenee that - is cerebral ; it may, indeed^ be 
thought the sound was like that of our iu in Tuesday, as would be 
inferred from the circamstaiice that the word meaning we made/' 
which is ■ either ' II. 53/ or yuttayut^ 11. 51-2, is Yrritten 

^^yy indefinite syllable ta is added; 

{m XT. 16 ): the pronunciation of this word might have been some- 
thing like ywtty^dia. The Babylonian character, written in the same 
way, has' .the sound of dw. 

42 . |>»< iar, , . 

y^< ^J^y tar na] IL 13. Vidama. 

y^y >^yy !>-< ^^yy^ c^a ak s tar ra]| IL 60. 

Uvakhshatara. 

^y^ y^*^ ^yfy i^yy C^u im tar ru s] II. 50. Gudrush. 

V ^y y^'^ “^yyyK ^y ^^yy ^ tar h t ta]] n, lo. 

Khshathrita. 

' ^y ' y>^<' '. >"^yy>- .. >^>^1 y^y - .|[Uk ba tar ra an va^ ' - ' 

I. 56. Upadarma, 

43 . -^1 t. 

>-^»-< y^y ^^y ^"“yy ^ ^3 Craumata. 

y^ J:^y ^>-yy yy^g J^^yy CTliattakua^I. 14. Thatagust. 

In II. 3, we have >=y instead of J^^y* 

^»-yy Jl^y »^y ^ 0^ CTa t tu van ya] III. 91. Daduhya. 

-<yy ;g-yy f:^y ^-yy cv* « t ta] m. i. va^ 

hjazdata. ‘ ..-y'.v 

The Babylonian character has the 'Same sound* . ■ "/v 


45. ti^e. L 23,. -331 III 7a ' : ; : " : 

Tlicz'‘e h no evkhme m to the souiid of citlier of tlie^e clmmtm. 
Tlie !a;it waa iKiiiied beeaiise it was eoiiiposo*! of tlie groapa 
aiiti It Hiiglifc IjL* mn^ fmm llio ri‘biiiil4aiii‘e of the, 

Biibjloiiiaii 

Anmmktm Dentals. ■ 

" m. tim. 

'^^11 >^'|! CTlia I III kii s] L 14. TliatagiisL 

1^^ ^ ^IIK £T|f [Tim hi kit ri chi «] IL 35. 

Thaigtircliiiili. 

This see.nis decisive of the etjmoIog.i€al eoniiection of aad 

the Persiaa ; bet the proiiiiiiciation may liavc been snore like s* 
The similar BabyloiiiiiB is made ia by Colonel Eawlittson- 

47. , * ' 

^ 1^1 ^ ^3 TlittKivsiliam. 

^^^y y*" Partliwa. 

These examples are decisive, and, as an additional e^ddeace, we 
hare the form of the diameter, composed of and which will 
be shown to have the sounds of ai and $u; combinations of sibilaBts 
appear generally to produce a modification of I, in Atrina, Atriyatiya> 

and Chitratakhma, 

Asfihates. 

Two characters only are set down as aspirates, ^ and -m 
ku, and of these the latter has no positive claim to the denomination. 
Possibly some of those letters which are nnappropriated mav have; 
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represented aspirates ; but until we bave further evidence, this must 
remain undetermined. The syllables M and ku are certainly near 
approximations to the real sounds. 

48. |y kL 

Pm it ^ -TTK EfT! w ^ ri .u o n. 35. 

Thaigarchisb. 

^ >-j:| ^ Persian has 

only Aina left; the Babylonian has 

T? ^ 

^ ^ [Ta hi ju u ej I. 25. Dahyaus. 

>->- >-|ji ^ If 40-1. Pati- 

yavahi. 

The Babylonian is the same character, but its value appears 
to have been ha, 

40. t:]]] hu, 

^J=fT [Hu i ya va] II. 33. 

The Persian has only U....ama; the Babylonian is lost. 

^ Ufratuva 

(Euphrates). 

This word is faint; but the first two letters at least are pretty 

certain. 

In the termination uba, the first letter is sometimes fcrfP and 
sometimes H. 25, 33. The Persian daJkyausk^ province, 

is transcribed in four different ways, the sound between h and s being 
made by ymi, yalm^ 

only; this is decisive as to the value being some modification of u. 
The similar Babylonian is certainly ku or u, 

50. he, — This character is found, I believe, only in the 

word >'^(?) 67. I have no clue 

to its value, and the signification of the word is not ’^ulte -sure, 
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Of fllE 


Labial Nasals.. 

AH tiie coH.*3oiia!Jts iioder tliis lieacl tlie valuer cif hath m aial' 
or or elfcie the same somnl iiorves to exjires?* Iiulli i4eii>^. The 
same eliaraccer expresses the mu of Ganinala, aii4 tlie v*f of Vivaaa; 
and the inituil houikI in the name of Vifclita^pa is mtuh* hy the same 
character as tlie seecmd element of Anmcmia. Ifj tliitreforoj we choose 
to give the same iiivarmhle power to the same ehaimcier, 'ire mast 
call Darius and lledla either iJutiimmitm uml or Tutigarntm 

and Vakt I ha%'e always used the t* in spelling, except for the ter- 
minal consonanL wliich I render by m} hut in dividing seiilenees and 
mahing wo.rtls for readiiig'jl cd.ionse the value winch Kiinnck liest^ or k 
found, for any other reason, tmst convenient. The sririie coiifiisioii is 
found ill Baby Ionian ] and tlie Celtic languages exhibit very iiinierous 
instances of the eonvertihility of m aiici -r. 

„ '51. tra. 

y^T [Va ku s] 1. -iy. Alagush. 

y^I LVa ta] I. 37. Msula. 

^*"11 C^au va t til]} I. 27. Gauinata. 

*"*-1 f!^y *-y>- aa va ak kas] 11. 43. Aiiamaka, 

yyy ^ *^y CVa a uk kaj in. 92. Vakuka. 

y^y < i^yy V u vi a ea] II. 37-8. Vauini«a. 

5^^y ^ y^y ^ 27 . Thumvaiiara. 

This letter is found also in Arshama, I. 3; Uvakhshatara, 11. 10; 
Dariyavash, Ha^atana, II. 56; Garmapada, II. 75; Hariva, vi. 17; 
Parthwa, II. 3 ; XJvdrazmish, vi, 15; Harauvatish, HI. 25; Ubyama, 
II. 33; Vivana, III. 21; and Marus, II. 16. 
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52. vi. 

^IT s ta as ba] I. 3. VisbMspa. 

J:^yy ^^yy r^y ^^yy CVista^ ta^ m. l. Vahyazdata. 
^ >^y [Vi r lea ni ya] 11. 68. VarkAna. 

{BP fcJ=fT ^^^y ^yy CVIyakannas] 11. 72. Viyakbua. 

^*"yy ’~y ’^^y ^ **'' ®®'3 m- ss-so. 

Vidafmna. 

{BP y^ *-P] eVi tar na] II. 13. Vidama. 

{BP y^y -^:y CVl va na] III. 21. Vivana. 

y^y ^^yy^ si^yy {bp j^yy eva m s vi s] vi. is. 

UF^razmisii. 

y^y < {BP J^yy V « vi s sa] H. sr-S. Vaumisa. 
>-^y^ {*~ C-^r vi ni ya] I. 12. Arrainiya. 

This character is equivalent to the Babylonian and the 

sound is the same. ■ • 


53* m * — This is found in no other name than 

^ ff imn ya] 1. 11; IL 2-3. 

>^>-||| [Vu sar ra ya] vL 21-2. 


Mudraya 

(%ypO* 


I have no doubt of the power, and Colonel Rawlinson is of opinion 
that it is merely a graphic variety of the Babylonian which 
lias the same value. It has been confounded hitherto with 
and 5::^. It is the first letter of the word 
murufif the earth, allied' to the Ugrian im. 


3 (i; 


scYTHic mwBim m mt 


' ' JL 

■ ^ WfL ■■ 






„ 


- <- 


[A 

k ka van rn b] 

I; '4-5, 



Ifjikliiiiiiaiibli. 




[M van 

ni «] 

II. < 

K liiMiii.'fli. 



' >-*EY ^<1 

t-if 

[Ta 

t 

vail riQ III. 

liidiihjii. 

■ >■ 


It 

[Afti 

ya V 

an yii III] L Pi 



Tlie' miiml of tliia eliam-eter may it, m proposed bj 

Wcstergaarclj liut the coaTeiiiciice cl tlw rliametets 

wholly imknown, liy the vowels e and cleteriiiiiieH the transcripti©!! 
here adopted. Sonic gramiiiritieal mtm*m also he «eii which 
may Imliiee a preference for the sound of m?h 

55. rar. 

[Yarti ja]!IL52. Martiya. ' 

['V'ar kn s] IL 79* ■ Margiiva. 

[Var tn HI ya] III. 91. Marcluriiya, 

[Farravartis] II. 51. Frarartish. 
The BabyloHian alphabet haa the same character. 

■■ 56. : |3*^' ms. 

!>- JE| [Takvasbata] IL 6L Khamasplda (f). 

Fartliwa. 

h m [Ah h ra vas ta] Aiimmazdla. 

The BabyloBian sound of this character was vL 
To prevent amhigaity, when syllables are not divided, I someiimes 
write this See note to No. 87# page 28. 

57- mcL — In ' Westergaard’s Median transcript of the 

Naksh-i-Bastam Inscription, line twenty- five, we find the word 
which his 'Fersian copy of the same monnmeiit-' 
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reads Mada^d. Rawlmsonj in Ids ^^Note/’-p. sxi,, states that the 
Persian is really Macldyd; I would restore the Median, which is 
mutilated, to and read li vackcliiya. It is 

a 'slight', corroboration of th,is opinion, that the verb cut oif*’ 
is certainly rendered in II. 55 

which would be vaek eki ya and ehi, allied to the 
Magyar tiay, of the same signification. The transcript, therefore, is 
given a'S probable. 

58. m» 

^11 m va] L 3. Arshama. 

’"HK >-J;y [Arriyaramna 

I. 4. Ariyaramna. 

^yy?r ^ Jl!!?yy [M van ni s] 11.6. Imanish. 


It is found also for the final m in the following transcripts of 
Persian substantives, in Westergaard's copies published by Lassen. 

^y>- *^y^ ^yy^:: [Si ya ti m] SMyatim. 

^>-yy ff ^ >-J:y s^yys: [Ta M ya d na m] xv. 7. 

Dahyunam. 

y^y '^^yy ^^yy^ ^yy^ ra va ta ra m] . 

xvii. 8, &c. Pramataram. 

^>-yy || ^^yy>~ ^yy^^ [Talsam m],!!. 6. 

This circumstance, and the awkwardness of a final h 
mined me to transcribe this character always by m. 

In III. 14, the character is made, by the error of 

58. >-^>">*-y mn * — This syllable is used because the 

(a man) may he connected with the Mordwin loman ; 
hut I would not set it down even as probable, and therefore the mark 
of ignorance is retained. I rather think the final sound was r, 

60. moti.— This character means a month, 

only reason for giving the syllable The 

graphical alteration of the Babylonian ■ 
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.Masals, 


I'i ill ta par mi[ 
Vifkfrana, 
Takjmiia.«'i II 


■¥a to im] IL at), Hajmiat/ma, 


Aiiamaka, 


FoEiidi also IB Anyara'iBim, . L , 4; PatigraluiBUT ILT5; Utana, 
IIL 90] Yaiina;, 1. 11-2; and in. one pkec only, III. 52, Nabiinita is 
written witli »-J:| instead of;. . 

Tke Babylonian is-prolmblj tlie f^iine eliamcter. 


Armiiiiya. 


k ka van iii s] L 4-5. Hafehi- 
nmnifili. 

I. 6. Imanisli. 


IL 68. Yarkdn 


f y p |>i s aa ka ni s] 

' ' ^ '‘in. 21 Kapishkamsi 

' ti t pa al] I. 59. Naditobim. 

b [Var ttt ni ya] 111.91. Marduniya. 

• i::^P V tNi S sa ya] I. 43. Nisdya. 

This is perhaps the Babylonian which appears, however, to 
re had the sound of nu. 
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6*3. — Tlie oiilj proper naiMe found . eontaining this cha- 

racter is that of KabonicinSj generally made iSz^. 

[Nah pu m tti^. I have been inclined to read it nin or nit; but its 
occurrence as an intermediate syllable between - the. irst personal 
pronoun and its genitive case-ending na^ makes ...it. likely that the 
sound was short The Baliylonian m is, the mme letter. 


■;64.' 


mah or nahL- 
iiever elsewhere. 


-It is only found in two proper names^ and 




*=!!! 


>-»-T 


.[Habii ku. tar ru sar] 1. 60. 
Kahukudrachara. 

^ 311 ta] III. 38. Nabunita. 

It is a singular irregularity that in the former' name repre- 
sents a disByllahle; while in the latter the addition of has been 

found expedient. In III. 52, >-Jl| is used instead of 


65. 


1 


mi. 


[Sar ra an ka] vi. 18. -Zaralia 

(2apd7'Yae). 

I [^hi s sa an tak va] Det. G. 

Chitratakhma. 


EUT »IT V 

*-*-] [Eak ka aa] II. 54. Kag£ 

tT^ 


2 ^^ [Ku uk kan na ka an] II. 5* 

Kuganaka. 

^ [An(f) u ra vas ta] Auramazda. 

The result appears to be that this letter had a nasal pronunciation, 
like the French an, more vocalic than consonantal. Zaraka, in I. 13^ 
and Chitratakhma, in II. 53, have which has more authority 

for its nasal power, instead of That the final n was not a 

well-defined sound appears from its omission in Persian, as well in the 
words Zaraka, Chitratakhma, Raga, and Kuganaka, as in those which 
+ 1 ,^ in and un, which we shall presently see* 


,14 


rntmic TRfsim m the 


Holtzmaiu in a val«alilr» roiir!iirlf*»* friJiii flif* wnmmce of ih 

III tlip )ifinlia!i worsts “Clo*!/” an*! Ormiizdj’* 

a!i4 ill Bubyl<»irmiij as btII as from tine c*iiiis,^ici!i iT tlir» f iiHiial liefore 
iiaiiios. tlirit the eliaraeiar is lirre a fleterinitK'llivi* mtly, an«l bob** 
plnaictie; hut altliouirli the porer nf tli*» rliaracteris 

atliiiittialy t!ie inerr?ly vcfmlif iiu.-al sriuii*! suit'- tlie name ef Oraiimi 
>til!ieiently well: aii4 tho Palilavl Aaliuiiisi reiaiin'T hv tin* Pjirsees, 
givf*.s' Home eomueimiii'e to ilie apiirMpriatimi of ihis vahn* to tlie 
wopL We have a tiiriwi.^ passage in HI. <11, where a fake gml 
appears to he called the Sfvtliif iiuiiie fur “ witliwl 

the determinative, wltifli must mean 

■■ 

£;£:'r^ , ^ ^ ridafrana 

[Bi in tu s ri. f Jidiisli ( fnilia). ' 

^ 

, Bjikiika. '. 

, Y ^ 

Cliilnitiikliiim. 

It is not clear %vhether E'E^ 

in Ins. X. is to be eonsklered as a transeript of Atha^disa or not; biit 
the names of Imlia and Intaphernes ap|K?ar to estaldkli llie value of 
the character. The Rabjionian w’hicii has the ssinie fmn% 

corroborates the value given. 

67, nn, * ■’ P 

lES tlffl tip [Ku un tar ru s] il. 50. ’ 

© tp Hr! Giiiickr in Bal)yloii»n» 

There is no other authoritj, but the diameter never occurs except 
after a syllable terminating with % and it serves tlie same office after 
.lh© pronoun ffn, as is filled by after M% thou. The Baby- 
lonian value and form also agree with this. The transcription 

therefore adopted without hesitation. 
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ne* 

'5:^. no, ,'■ 

711 . nos, 

' J have ao knowledge of tlie seiiiid of either of these eliaraeters. . " ' 

Lmuros. 

Tlie Persian silplitihei being \vitliout4he ietteri,' no : inference earn 
1)0 drawn l>v its ai«l as to any distinction between- r aiKpl'-in .the. 
Scvthic alplnihet; hut as some of the names transenhec! ' are -kno^^ 
by tlieir Hebrew’ ami Greek efiaivaients^. if weJiKi any clietiriction: 
made in Seytliic wisere tliese equivalents have distinct let-tors^ it' is 
.fair to mmine that the i found in the names as written in .those' 
languages, represents the power of the Scythic transcripts. Now we 
do really find such a distinction made very generally. It is not 
invariable, for the last sylhihle of the name of Arhe^^oj is written like 
the second character of Plinnites and Fhmortes; hut I do not think 
there is any other exception. At any rate, however the value of the 
distinction may he disputed, its existence is certain, and the: use of r. 
and 4 iis a means of indicating it, may he adopted^ 

71... m. 

Frada. 

ffc [As sn ra] I. iO-ll. Athurd (Assyria), 

"^flK 

I. 4. Ariyaramna* 
Arbira. 

ganeralij ^||| w. 

[Varasvis] vL IS, Uvaim- 
mkh. 

[Ar ra n TO ti 8} I. 14, 
HarauvatiBh. 
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-• 11. 10; Am-mh, Takaba 

*• ifi' A Skmlni, vi. 2-1; {J.iiMlarn. vi. jj}- 

VI. 18: AnikaclrLsh, 1. 2:7. , .......v.AaJ 

The cljaracter is nia.Ie s<.in«ime* in this «•:«■, ^.j,; a • 

not much unlike the Ikif.yl.mia,, £s:|T, {,r„n..n7e,! m. '* 


72. .f]f]f< 


rt. 


S-IT -HK Eefr f^r < C<rr Variy,™.., !.,, 

V h -UK cT i~rj s. I t.r'‘,?M'lt' li, 

!?*= -OK Et Ec^y fA ri i y„J I, 


"1 ’”0?" .Ef- -OK —Of I*;i ik tar ri g] vi t;, 

fiirf if t< -OK Efff sfr:Ti,a.,ik.fri';i::"'„t„ 

-IIS -m< E=n -sir- .fK 

m. i. clrari.v tl.e 


fcyfl m. 


tH vEf.- Eyijt Jife-fiy fNatia ku tar ni .i.J J. tift 

-HI ^ifi rsr -K ayy “"'."attr'.i. ... 


Ejff Cff- -yc -<yy [Farravarti .] II. r,«. Fmv.rti.l.. 

??== < -K EHfl =Tii- t<n [Aatiyar,..] 

I *=ltt ri --I -tf cffc [Parnisanaia,,,,] Parioaaaai.a. 

The Babyloaiaa ea, taad. ^yyf, „„ 

74 rak 


j-p,, ti JJ. 

. jPatigralwia. 
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There is ao other authoritjj but the appropriation is coohrmed by 
the value of the Babylonian 

TUkm 

3^1 £A rak ka] III. 36* Arakha. 

3^1 ^*'^1 Bakha, 

|^< >-|||^ iSff [A mk ka tar n s] L 2?, 

Arakadrish. 

, '7(1, 

TI^ TI^ Kurusii (Cyrus). 

TI^ [Va ya] 1. 13. Uvarazmiya. ' ! 

I ha<l adopted at first the syllable rtis, but I am inclined to think 
ras the better transcript. My reasons are that no other compound 
syllable has been found with any other vowel than and that in the 
proper name of Uvanizmiya, at Naksh-i- Rustam yy>^ is replaced by 

-SIT- s^n ms. I think the character sounded ras in the 
Babylonian alphabet, is only graphically different from the one under 
consideration. 

77* 

y^3 Arminiya. 

^^yy^ Arblra. 

^^y^ !£y P'3 If* Arabaya. 

’“^yy*" ^ y^y ’^y^ ^yy ra u va ti $ 3 1 . a. 

Harauvatish. 

j^^y^ ^yyy^ l^y ^^^3 Harlva* 

‘“^y^ ’“yyyK ^ “• 

^yyy<^ ^i^yy^ j^yyt: cAr m ya » » “»3;r ^ 

I.'‘C ' ^ Ariyaramua.'* 

/4 nliiwciTf'ia * I# 5.a ^ ^tYt ' 


T Vm>i:, 


fill a +1 
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SCYTHIC VBBSlOX (iF 'iHK 


7 H. n 

^ fctfy [Virkaiiip] li, <;>. Varkatw. 

*’TTT V T>H| '*'*3 “• Arfluimu. 

^ W ^ [TJo* r va r] If. TI.umva!„.n.. 

Tin. ictfer «eem. fu ,l..,sijrnat« the vu.-afic e uhid. i. fhaa.i in the 
In.lian language... I„ tran..crilm,g, I „.se . ,, v.Hvd, ,ml« 

wlKnj^mtmi: it is then written h t„ .li,sti.nr.ii,.|, the letter frmn 

> '“"’''-'“'"V. i! i. nm.ie l,y 

ir; as in If.- Hahyl...,ia„ . et’ the ..ante value 

IS the sante letter, the only .litfercnce heing that the Imver homontol 
wedge is continued through. 


7.'t. SrfyyA ro. 

« 0 . fj:s:yy; 


re» 


j Tiiejso values arc purely arliitrary. 


81 - ihere is no other name to give iw evidence of this 

character than 5^fCBapihi] 11. f. Bal.irush (Babylon). 

The Persmns, having no I, were of course m.ahle to di.stinguish »^| 

fpin but we derive onr knowledge of the difference fmm"the 

teeek and Hebrew sounds of the proper name. 


82 . 


<tTi 


ai. 


^ ^ I t pa alj L 5fi, Xjulitabim. 

The Babylonian fom of this name shows that >-< /-f- «,pre- 

zrZt 1'“, f <-K 

may be the sound of the Scythic character. 

Occurs once only, HI. gj ^ ,1 

... ,1^ from the resemblance in form with th. , v , , 

fimai the Babylonian eU pmeeding, and partly 
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Sibilants. 

There are two sets of sibilants, m there are of dectals; and tliej 
probablj differed from each other as from sk, or as the Arabic 
from : the difference can scarcely have been, like that between 
6* and becau.so the distinction between sard and sonant appears to be 
unknown to tlic Scythie alphabet. In this uncertainty I have made 
a distiiictio!! between the characters by putting a dot .under the s in 
one of the sets, which I omit in the other, . 

■":84. 

ak kaj ,L 14, 'Saka. 

Asagartiya.'" 

^ V Arshama. 

V s sa] II. 07. Yaumisa, ; 

[Chi .s sji in tak va] IL 50, 
Chitratakhma. 

^ tar ri t ta^ IL 10. „ 
Khshathrita. 

V V Khshatra- 

pdwa, a Satrap. 

The Babylonian equivalent has exactly the same form. 

85. ■ ' |:i« . ■ 

^ ^3 10-20. Hidnsh (India). 

^ »0 Klishayteha. 

These words are restored from the copies of W^tergmrd^ who 
has not distiiigiiirfhcd from in any of his transcripts. 

The value given is coiifirmed by the derivation of the adverb 
1 <m irsikkif greatly,^ from the adjective 

^ V inarm or irm^ allied'" to the'?^ 

Magyar erm mi Ostiak a/v which have the mme meaniaff. ''*■ 
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[As su ra] 11,41. Atliuri (Assyria). 

j^y yy^y tes] I. is. Sniruda. 

Tills Talue b confirmed W the BalityloniaH a!pli;t!»t‘t, wliere 
forms the ec|iiivaleiit sjllable. , , 


87. 

■y «< [Par san] I. 10. 30. Parsa (Pereis). 


There can be no doubt about the sound of g in tbi-s character: for 
the final K I hare only the value given by Colonel Kawlin.son in his 

Babylonian alphabet. 


88. v^>-yyy sar. 

[^Par sarj IL. 1,4.' Parsa* a Persii 


ry^ ^yt= S=1[fr ?^-yyy b« tar ru sar] I. 60. 

5^nyy ^»£yy^ '^y. -^y esar m an ka] vi. 18, Zara-ca 

>-5^ ^’^yyy ’^^yy^^ [Vusimaya] vi. 21-2. Miulraya. 

In the last three cases the consonant appears to be different from 

the ordinary and more like the 2. 


i^y^iy ti ya] II, 50, Asagarfciya. 


y^ ^y ^^yy^ CAs sn ^,3 I. lo-l. Athurd (Assyria). 

>^yy ^>-yy ys ^y [Vl s ta as l®] I. 3. Vishtdspa. 

In transcribing, I write S when there may be doubt whether this 
character or &e next stands in the original, as in Vistalba. Tl 
Babylonian ^ is the same character* 
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m — This letter is found following the vowel i in 


jl5yy ^’"11 >Hy s ta as ba] 1. 3. Yishtaspa. 


^iy| t^y*- ji^yy cchi s pi s] i. 4. ciushpish. 


y^y ^ Jiyy y [Va u vl a sa] 11. 37. Vaumisa. 

Alsoin Harauratisli, I. 14; Hakhdmanisli, I. 5; Fravartish, II. .70; 
Inianisli, II. 6; Dadarshisli, II. 21; ThaigareUish, II. 35; Baklitarish, 

II. 85; Uvaramiish, vi. 18; Chichikhraish, 11. 5; Kapkhkanish, 

III. 24; CLitrataklnna, IL 50; Vahyazdata, III. 1; Arakadrish, I. 27. 


It follows a in 


*“^^1 ^11 ' Yiyaklina* 

tSIl <Y>~ s y®' 

IL84. Atriyatija. 

Yl>^ ^11 Persian lost. 

i!= <1- -cl [^A s si na] L 58. Atrina. 

>^yf vi 18. UvaraJE'- 

misk , 


It follows u in 

1^1 ®3 Magnsi. 

TI^ ^If ^TIT ®3 IL 50. Gudnisk^,, 

YI^ [Thattakus] L 14. Tiafegnsli. 

And in Margush, IL 70; Daryavnshy L 1; Hidnsh, ti. 10-20; 
Antiy^ra^ IL 45. ^ ' ■ , '--lit 
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It foiiieii as iiii iiiitiiil, or ,after a -18011111111 misyiiuiiL in 
[| ta] i. 11, vi* tt, Sii|aril:i. 


The Babylonian character is identical in form and value, 


<!- j^Ta tar §i s3 IL 21. Dadarshiah. 

4 ^ CA ka van ni si yaQ L 2. Hakha- 

manisliiya, 

[]Kn si ya 3 vi. 2 o, Kusbija. 

[^Si ja ti in] Shiyutiin. 

I. 5B; and Atriyatiya, IL 84. The Babylonian 



..|^Tlie mily tlib eli&rwter in it b 

Su t«il 11. •2'’- The equivalent i« lost in the 
, • n hutVbe Bui.vlonin" ^’fl ^ *?“?“= 

T’‘..’nf the Buin-lnnian charaetw, winch «« foun,! in Mveml natnoe- 

. 1 ..hilhv to the value wlopteel 

rives great prohaliimj w 

.S' —A f<‘W rgriiin analogies had alinost ilecitld nic in 

if —1 ■» .l.«A.r«»r in „d ll,. n»»tl,- 

In«Splion trnn. *»» !>.. ronSr.neJ U,e .pp„,,r,.l.on : to 

„„j.r ».»» ..»» "i " 'f 

Zjrunu J ^ V ,j„,{ The name 

luserTtionH r' !>_ . , „ 

• TOMttpn Jw T 1 Sr: in the Susa 

of ArUvxerxes w wtimn ill 1 

Inscription, atul the Persian fonn of the name , to be 

,uJ; the syllable .m Is therefore made by If^ 11 , ,„a we lutvo 
already several iustance.s of this «ouml being hy the letter * 

repeated (see Chitra, Atrina, &c.) The attribution is, after all, only 
nrobable. Finnish and Magyar scholar® wilUecide whether fur&M 
analogies can he found fnm. the words ^ 

y *F,-/ lf*£ ’ the sea- The character is thus made 

in the Alwand Inscription. 1 do not know if any inference can 

Iriawn from the word meaning “a tablet” b the French copy of 

the Van Inscription, N. 16 = the w^rd occure twice; it is nmde 

v-yiv- Yjr- in line 23, and pfftP « line 25; it is elsewhere 

Hn*" y 

always written Srfpfft '"j 

W>„ jgjj, -I was at one time disposed to think this 

to /Y>- from finding the word 

character equivalent to “i nnumg 

^Y_ ^ lo sootenoes of similar con- 

I This wordis written at Naksh-i-Eustm line 23, Jf^- 

The variation may be accidental, for in other outers, such as «r, the quadruple 

4 ^ 1 -crtim are replaced by triplets at Haksb-iwBnstam. Bnt tae clia- 

wedsres of Belustun are repi«- j Yt: . . i 

rair uuder consideration is usually made ^ i^,iption round .hem 

... A1^ This circumstance indicates an amnity of sound m the 

lines 4d, wj ^ ^ 

two characters. * 
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litnictioii, ao<! not unlike signifii^tien, ta llutw in wliirli llio woril 

II. ‘ill 37s fi^iiiifL Blit as 
ditlcreiii e^iiiivaleiitH exiat Wtli In Pwiari iiikI ll:il»v!oiiiii«t the simi- 
Inritj til aotifiil h ikiilitfnli and the tniimffiptiwn uh u therefore 
adopted iiB a mark of igiioraiits*. 

pALAT-im 

Only one decided palatal letter is foiiiids ands aK might he 
expeetedj it u it'.’ed Imlli for ck and J: the other clianieti^r miigal 
niKler tlie same heinl. In plared them nieridj bora use there is some 
reseinbiaiiee in shape, hut without any id«i of the ixmmtmm of the 
appropriation. 

^!!! ^11 ^ ^ chishidsin 

fSfiff ^ ^ -|p< SL<P D’ha hi kar ri ri chi H] IL 35. 

Thaigarcliisli, 

Jl5|| Y 1^1 CClii 8 «i an tak vaj Chitra- 

taklima. 

Sfll I- ^d4. Kiibiijiya. 

97. P!^ cho , — This chameler-is of mre occurrence: I have 
no eke to its soond, 

■Semivowels.' 

There is only the letter 9 ^ to coma under this head : the reiimining 
semivowels are already treated of under other names. 

^ 8 . pa. 

’^PIK CAr ri ja. ra m na] 

I. 4. Ariyaramiia. 

^BP K.*" [Arviniya] 1.12. Aminiya. 

5=1 pp; tFartiyaJ 1. 23. Bardiya. 
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Pound also in tlio wonh A^isarlijii* IL BB ; Darjavtipfi, 1 . 1 ; 


Aatiy^ra^, I L 4.> ; Yarkana, ILBH| Vijaklmas O*' Tt ; Atrijalmi, 
IL 84; Arija, \l II; Hakhaiiianislyyii* I.. .1; ; Araliilja, L II; 


Madr^ya, L li; Kiisliiy/i, vi. 25* This eliam€.l«!f k rarely iiiade 
. Til** BuLyliasiiui furiii is > 


0 .^. yii. 

^!K iiiaiin. 

Ko other dircet eviileiice is found iif-tliei soiinil of the letter; 
and this is not coiitdiisive as to the preeisir artinihitioti ; Init » 
comparison of the iiitleroiit ways in w|ik-li we find the Bejtiiiaii 
equivalent for the Persian ii, prorineej will tliiil 

the appropriation iriveii iiiiist hcMforrert : the w'cml is nsuallj writ ten 
f ^>-|| ^ ;Tahijau.Y 1, I?? 25* Soiiie- 

times '^:||| is sniistitiitml for.-^, hut in x:v* 12. we find 
stitiited for the eonihiiied group ^ ^ whieh c-aii hardly hear 

any oilier proTUinciation than yaw or yw. Compare also y«/lay#rif, 
1. 70, and yinf/e/i?il, IL 5th The Babjloniati whicli Cnirmrl 

Eawiiiison renders Mm, I« iIio same eliEmeler, with a traiiii|M>8tti 
wedge, md it is very likely that the %'”aliie wm not anlike* 


100. pe , — There m tm natliority for this soniid : I have 
been indueed to fake the sjllshle ye si-s its representative froiii 

ing that in some of the languages allied to llie Scjthie the lieinoa- 
strative pronouns diier from each cither by a change in tlieir vowel# 
only, and in this laiignage the prononn ikut ii fti* In lli© 

Ostiak, that ami (kk are imm and itm-a; in Monlwin, i&mim and 
temies; in Fiiiiiisli, imj ami tiima - y« and ye, therefore, ifeeiiiiti not 
improbable equivalents for these proncmna I have in H. 19 sup* 
posed that the Babyhiiiiiiii A to lie the «riie m ; if this 
admitted here, we have kid tor the value of which m not 

unlikely; but there is as yel mu iiieiins of deeidinf. 

101. |/o.-« The only reason for tskinf thk syllable* ii that 
^‘people/’ which ia io Scythic ^41*^ F^t in Evritiiian; it in«,w 



4Ci 


mimm virsiok of the 


Tii«rcj ehamt^ler wliirli 1 owirn tlirw tima, 

aiii! ill iIh* same wor*!: I»iit in eiieh ifisiaiiee flie rrifk i’“' vf«rj muel 
iiiiitilatwL Tlie went is faaini in I, 411, -Ifl, a«4 *#2,, lynl Iwiks like 
^ »^y| I luiaifiiiig ** I esfiiHlisiii’il.” Aatlieacw 
eiia racier seeinecl composed of p^’ih and «< Sin, I liavo called 
J! pfissfiii ; Init a fartlier oscainiimtifiii of tla* nir*k in retpiirtHl to cicter- 
miiie its existence 

I tliiiik the sound of tin- re|>rt‘seiitf*4 ky >-||| in a 

word wliicli I would read kaimii^ L 74 of CVd* III.; kiit the passage 
is niutilalcih and the word itself hy «o means clear in the impressioH. 

fii tlie Iiidepemlent liiseripiioio X, d, line tiKl, the wort! 

^ -IH con tains iwti characters not foiiinl elsewhere: 
f have no cine to the sound or mean in, if of I lie word. 

Tivo other signs are also exteosivelj used: ^ and , The first 
is found hefore proper names and important words^ such as King, 
State, Province, tl'c.; and, in fact, H answers the purpose which w# 
fulfil hy a capital letter; in tniuscribing, the presence of | is always 
denoted by a capital letter. The vaine of ►- ia not so clear; It 

comes before words less important than those with such as Upif 
a tablet, and a?ycs, a family; and it is also frec|iicntlj found before 
proper names of places, in which case the | is funitted. It seems 
that generally >- has the force of ^^at” or *4!!,’’’ when so placed; bat 
it does not appear to have such a meaning in all eases before itpi and 
uife.f. Once the sign occurs before i/w, which then I think 
means before me/’ my presence.” 

These are all the characters found on the Behistun casts: from 
the occUTMnee of in col. III. 1. 74, I am induced to suppose that ' 
compendia or abbreviations may have been resorted to occasionally, 
and some ot those which are found once only in the Inscriptions may 
be such abbreviations; but the orthography at Behistun generally is 
very uniform, and the only word, with the excej)tion of proper names, 
which appears to furnish a decided instance of irregularity in this 
respect is maTT% to hold” or “ seize.” which is jyenpiCJiHv written 
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Here follows a list of all the cliaracters".iidtioecl, aii«l their tma- 
scriptioBS ZB iiml in this iiienioir; about half the iimuber given have 
' been correctly valiied before, either bj Professor Westergaard or 
Dr. Hincks; and all are known, I believe, : to Oolonel Rawlirison, 
In the last colnnm, I iiave put tlie letters C' .and-.-p for certain” and 
proi'tabled' repeating the letter c wdien the degree of certainty is more 
decided. I iinderstaod fcfiis to be the case -when there ap]>ears to be 
no rcasoiKihle doubt of the power of both vowel and consonant in the 
value given, am! 'when there are several authorities for the sound. 
Where neither p nor c m sot down, it will be understood that the sound 
■stated IS mercdy given as a makeshift for pronunciation. ■ ,, 


The Alphabet. 



1 

No. ' 

Form. 

Stuind. 

J 

No. 

Form. 

1 

j Sound, 




1 

TT£; 

rr 

A 

cec j 

16 


FO 

P 

i: ^ 


2 ^ 


I 

« 1 

IT 

-I 

, KA 

CCC 



3 

< 

JJ 

i 

cc i 

1 

18 


0Atr 

ccc 



4 

-ft 

E 

P 1 

19 


OA 

p 



5 


BA 

cee 1 

20 

i' , ■ ■ 

<!!^ 

KI 

p 



6 

>-< 

FA 

i 

cc 1 

1 

21 

rl^ 

liU 

eec 



7 

Hfl 

FA 

c 

22 


KAN 

ccc 


■.1 

I 

8 

tf- i 

PI ^ 

ccc 

23 

>-< 

KAM 

cc 



9 


FIT 

me 

24 


GAR 

C0 





PAB 

ccc 

25 


KAS 

! 'C 



11 


PAR 

ccc 

26 

■ ■ ■■ 

>- 5iz>~ 

!vi "Al&- ■■ 

; CCC 



12 


FAT , 

c 

27 


1 

5 ccc 



13 


AP 

c 

00 

i=p' ■ 

;'TI!K 

ccc 

i® 


14 


AP 

p 

20 j 











MHisTui. imcBiffmw, 


Souad. 


Some coflsideratioss, wiiich will be mentioned in tbe Analysis of 
the Artaxerxes Inscription, induce me to propose, but with some 
doubt, the sound of am for the character (No. 45 of the Sylla- 

barium), which I have there made The resemblance in shape of 
the Babylonian character (No. 68 of Colonel Rawlinson's list) 

had suggested this reading before I bad examined the Inscription 
alluded to; but I rejected it as unlikely. It has acquired a gi^ater 
probability now, though perhaps not much^ but it is too late to make 
the alteration in the alphabet. 

It will appear from the incompleteness of the above developement 
of the Scythic syiiabarium, that the phonology bf the language must 
be left to more experienced scholars. That developement, so far as it 
is followed oufe, points to a close analogyiwith the language now 
in Finland. The Finnish language, in the nature of its sounds 


— 

Sound. 

! 

su 

■■■■I 

s 



SEN 

m 

CHI 


' €m[ 


TA 

-!K 

YU 


: YE 



YO 

=<=«< 

PASSAN? 


tin ! ; 


; ■. i..' 

riH 

: f 
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generally, in tlie almost total absence of distinction between surds and 
sonants, and tiie avoidance of clashing consonants, is quite in corres- 
pondence with tlie Scytliic. The Magyars, the Laplanders, and in a 
great measure the Volga tribes, perhaps from the inoi*e powerful 
political influence of the Indo-Germanie people with whom they are 
in contact, or from a more extended intercourse with those nations, 
hare acquired a greater facility in combining consonants, and in 
beginning syllables with sonants; or else, as a Finn would say, hare 
lost the delicacy of ear, which in the purer state of their languages 
would instinctively teach them to avoid such uncongenial sounds. It is 
not very easy to predicate the ancient condition of any of these tongues 
I know of nothing written in the Magyar earlier than the fifteenth 
century; and of the other Ugrian languages we have nothing above 
fifty or sixty years old, except perhaps the undeciphered monument 
of the fourteenth century in the church of Vosheinsk, not far from the 
city of Yarensk, in Vologda, which is believed to be in the Zyrianian. 
The great Finnish heroic poem, ^The Kalevala,” may be of any age 
but as it appears to have been brought down to us wholly by word of 
mouth, it has naturally varied, like ail traditional poetry, %vitb the 
varying forms of the language. All this makes it difficult to give a 
confident opinion as to the comparative likeness or uniikeness of either 
of these languages with the one we are considering ; but it is probable 
on the whole that the Finnish scholar will be best able to grapple with 
the difiScuities of Scythic phonology. The best thing I can do now is 
to arrange the characters which are more or less certainly known, in 
such a way as to shew the system, or want of system, which cha- 
racterized their invention or selection. The chief use of such armnge- 
ment will be to shew what sounds are likely to exist in the language 
without characters yet known to represent them, and thus to aid 
investigators in finding values for the characters of whose pronun- 
ciation we are ignorant, 

I will first state what might have been the theoretical idea of the 
syllabarium; and here the arbitrary distinction which has been made 
between jp, and f, and that between Jc and y, must be ignored; not 
but that there was a difference in the sounds as well as forms of the 
characters which are distinguished by these consonants, but its nature 
is unknown, and it was as likely to be in the vowels as in the con- 
sonants, a distinction in fact between the broad and narrow vowels, 
combined perhaps with a difference in the consonants, as in Turkish, 
Mongol, and Manchu; the aspirate, which is quite uncertain, must 
also be disregarded. I think there were thirteen initial consonant 
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final sounds, th and y being excluded; and that them were three rowels, 
t) and Eacii vowel migljt form a syllable alone, or followed by 
a terminal consonant, which woald give 36 sjikbles, and each syllable 
might take any of the initial consonants, making altogether 5M 
possible syllables. The framers of the syllabarinm certainly did not 
wish to devise characters for syllables having i or u between two 
consonants, because we find every such syllable made by two cha- 
racters, as nisy 'tfufy dmy hm^ rm, pir^ with very many others* This 
would withdraw 286 syllables from the syllabarinm, leaving 218 
possible syllables to be provided with characters. If the authors of 
the syllabarinm ever intended to invent characters for all these syl- 
lables, they did not carry out the intention, for we find about 40 such 
syllables represented by two characters; we have for example haky 
lay', hap, ihap, ms, &c. ^'c., so written, and there is no reason to 
suppose that we have in the inscriptions all the syllables that could be 
thus represented. Thus, if every hypothetic syllable existed in the 
language, and all those which are not found written with two cha- 
racters, had actually single characters to represent them, there would be 
something less than 1 80 characters ; but as either supposition is very 
unlikely, the probability is that we have before us very nearly all the 
characters used. These I have set down at barely 105, of which 
perhaps 20 are of unknown values. For these 20 unknown cha- 
racters we have syllables to seek ; and although the undetermined 
syllables are five times more numerous than the characters we have 
to spare for them, we may reduce the number very considerably by 
attending to what we have seen to be the characteristic structure of 
the alphabet generally. We will see what syllables are not repre- 
sented in our list: of simple sounds we wsbnttki, no, la, U, cha, ehu, pi; 
and all these, except perhaps the last, were likely to have existed in the 
language : if so, they must have had representatives, and most probably 
some of the 20 unvalued characters were these representatives. We 
have then 14 characters still to spare, and for these the most probable 
sounds may be selected out of the 90 or 100 possible which are left 
for choice. It does not seem probable that any more forms for ter- 
minal consonants are wanted ; we have of these already a fair amount, 
and we know, from such syllables as hat, put, tit, tut, ham, sam, 
tim, nim, sum, that some at least of the final consonants which are 
represented in our alphabet by only one form each could follow any 
vowel indiscriminately. Nor are any of the syllables beginning and 
ending with the same sound likelj to have single characters to repre- 
sent them, because whenever such syllables occur in the remains 
— nlwavs made by two characters, as in sas, nan, 
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ta% &c. No oilier values remain then among the possible syllables 
than sttch as consist of two differing consonants with a between them, 
and wbicb are not already found in the ' Inscriptions made by two 
characters. The whole possible number of these is about 40, and 
the following may be selected as probable ; rat^ tap, vap, sap, pam, 
tarn, pan, tan ; these sounds were probably among those represented 
by OUT spare characters^ and perhaps pas and ms may be added to the 
list. Those which occur only once or twice altogether would have 
stood for some of those sounds I have considered improbable. Of 
coarse, with the uncertainty which prevails throughout this scheme, 
and the arbitrary assumptions on which much of it is based, the 
numbers given above must be taken with a large allow^ance, and 
possibly the whole of this paragraph will be thought superfluous j but 
I believe it may save the future searcher some trouble. 

I cannot conclude without expressing an opinion which I have 
rather ventured to admit with reluctance than to adopt with confi- 
dence, that the syllabarium was originally contrived for a Scythic 
language; the unchangeable roots, the agglutinative structure, and the 
simple syllabization of such tongues is so perfectly suited to such a 
mode of writing, while the Semitic and Indo-Germanic tongues cannot 
without the most awkward and unsystematic arrangements be repre- 
sented by it, that this opinion is forced upon me, in the absence of 
evidence, and in opposition to all preconceived notions on the matter. 

The Inscription at Behistun follows, the equivalent of each cha- 
racter being given separately, and the whole transcribed, line for line, 
as on the rock: the determinative perpendicular is shown by com- 
mencing the following syllable with a capital letter; the horizontal 
determinative is inserted in its proper form. As it is proposed to 
make the transcript represent the Inscription as nearly as may be, no 
attempt is made to separate the words. Wherever the characters on 
the paper cast are so faint as to be uncertain, the transcript is put in 
italic types. Restorations are placed between brackets. 
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Fi-rni 1] COLUMN I. 

L liii Trt ri ra n s Kci r m r ra Ko Ko fa in na Ko >- Far san ik ka Ko Ta l» [ja u s] na Vi s 
2, ta m liii ea ak ri R »a va Rn Yen jn sa ak ri A ka rm ni si ya hi ak |h ri [ja] m u s Ko 

iia ail ri liu T ta ta Vi s ta aa ba hi ak Vi s ta as ba [T] |a ri R sa m Ta It ah E sa, m ya. T 

4. ta ri Ar ri ya m m mi hi ak Ar ri ya ra m na T ta ri Chi s pi s hi ak OU [s pi] s T ta ri ^ 

ak ka ni ir li ak Th ri ya va a s Ko na an ri yu ven pa in ras ki vas Ni kn Ni van ^Aah [ka ran ni] §i ya ti ri 
U. m lii 111 ) Mti m na fa ka i/a[ in [tiV ri Sa eho lin t hi ak sa as sa ta ka ra ta to ri Ni ran ^ Ki ha vi [Ko fa] M ah 

7. Ta ri i/« vn u i Ko mi an ri VIII Ko fa Ni van s Hu ni na p pn ka Ko vas var ri s Hu IKn [?as Ko vas] ytt t ia sa 

B, va fir I’ tar Xi ku Ko fa Ihi t lil ak Ta ri ya va o s Ko na an ri ^ n vi in [a u ra vas ta na] Ko vas Hu yu t 
ta a II ra [ yji« tal Jin rm H o |u ni s hi ak Ta ri ya va n s Ko na an ri Ta M ya [ns ye p po] Hn ni na ti 
10. ri s it An u ri in u u ra vas ta na Hn Ko vas p pi ni yn t ta Par san hi ak Afar ti [hi ak Ba pi la] fa hi ah As 
11* sn ni fa hi ak [Ar“ tm ya fa hi ak Va I sa ri ya fa hi ak An gau s fa hi ak [S par ta pa hi] ah I ya u 
1 2. na fa hi ak Va fa jm ki ak Ar v| ni ya fa hi ak Ka t ha tu kas pa hi ak Par thn va fa [hi akSar ra] in has pa hi ah 
10* A ri i ya fa lii ’ ak Va ms vi ja fa hi ak Ba ak si s hi ak Su uk tas pa hi ah [Ba r ru pa vi] tJianahiah 
14* Sa ak ka pa. hi ak Thu i ia kn y hi ak Ar ra n va H s ki ak Va ak ka van r tar no [XXIII Ta hi ya u] s hi ah 
1 5* Ta ri ya '"va u] s Ko mi an ri Ta hi ya, ii s je p [po] Hu m na ti ri s ti sa u vi m [a u ra vas t^ na] tas lu ha [vas] Hu 


10. ni na yu i in s . . ^ Hii o1 na ku ti s p po Hn p ti ri ya an u vas far va na pa yu i fa 

iKO 

IT. ki ah Ta ri ya ra n s Ko na an ri Ta hi ya ^ ye a va To s r ra [a ri ki tar tu ka] yu far rirhu 

18* filr fl [Yo s r ra a ri ik ka s] jn far ri tar tu ka vi al e a . . sa u vi in a n ra vas ta n^ m na Ta hi 

IS. ya n # Hu ni m ku uk ia ah p po m ka Hn ik ki mr ti ri ik ka yn ven pa yn [s] [hi] ah Ta ri 


20. ya va [ii s] Ko [naan] ri a u ra ms ta jq Ko vas Mm tn ni s hi ah turn vas ta pi [ik ti Hn ta s ku s] Hu Ko vas ye 

21. JM. tu M ak [sa ii vi in S n ra vas] ta na Hu Mh pas mr ri ja hi ak Ta ri ya va n [s Ko na an ri] yep po Hu 

22. yuita [saiivi iiisl ura vas] tana . [tha]j 3 ppo Kom|iivaKan*pn cMyayi9[8iKnrassaakri Nikavi] Ni[van sya]j^r 

23. m mn su su ia (?) . ki ah hi ka Kan pu chi ya yu far ri Far ti 'ya r af pi s [tha p K#n pn chi] ya Far tiya 

24. r a£ pi s Tas su ms in m far na s p po Far ti ya af pi ka vas ni Kan pn chi ya Vn I [ri ya fa ik] hi po ri s 

25. vas ni Tm su nos [a ri ik] ka s kn t ta ti t ki vas Ta hi ya n s a ti va r si ih ki [yn t tas l^n t ta] Bar san ik M 

20. ku t ta Va [ta pa] ik ki hi ak kn t ta Ta hi ja n s p po ta hi e a ti va hi ah [vas n| Bn rm ki] r Va hu s 

2 7* Can m f ta ye si yufar ri . na as . . Kar as >~ A rak ka tar ri s ye si a f [va ka XIV an na aii an mon] § an vi han na 

28. s na pi r ha ye [chi] tu i m ka ju far ri Tas sn nos P r ti ras ka na an ri Hu Kar ti ya [Ku Jfts sa ak ri Kan] cM 

29. ya f . . . ra ra ms ni Tm sn bob var ri ta Kan pa chi ya ik ki var [pa fa ti fa^ yn] far ri ih M po 

30. ri s hu f lu Bar san ki ah ku t ta Va ta |» hi ak ka ^ ta Ta hi ya n b p po ta [hi e] . . Ko vas yu f cur ri 

31. 2 wr ri s IX an na an an raon s an gar va pa tas na pi r ka ye chi' tn Kan pn cMya . . . , [hi] ah vas m Kan pu 

32. eld yn af pi pa , . su af pi ik hi ak Ta ri ya va n s Ko na an ri [Ko vas yu pa] p po Gau va f 

33. ta ak Am Va ku s Kan pu chi ya e vi s ti Ko vas am ne'ni ka ra ia tu [ri Ni van s^Ni] ha vi tm vas m 

34. Gau m i ta uk ka Va ku s Kan pn chi ya e vi tn s kn t ta Far san hi ak ku [t ta-'-^Va] ta pa Mak ku i 

35. ta Ta hi ya u s p po ta hi e yu far ri e vi tn sa tn van e yu far [ri] Ko ms [yn pipa na var] ri s 

30* M ah Ta ri ya va a s Ko na an ri lo s r ra in na sen ri ik [in ni Ru ver|_ ki r-Par sar] ra m 

37* fu Va ia Id ah in ni Xi mn | Ni. ka vi ak ka Can va | ta Va kn s Ko vas e vi tn s * Ta^ su nos vas . 

38* fam . , , Tm [sn] ms r si Ik ki af pi s Ak ka pa isa ^ » Par ri ya r tarna s tiy«^ [pa] m [ras ^ m vas] Tasmmsrsi 
30, ik M af pi s [hi] fd Hu r tar na m pi p po Hn in -hi ' Far ri ' ak ka Kn ras Sa ak ri | M ah Ah ka ri as ki 

40, Gau pa t ta Va ku ^ thn ba ka in .ni In al va ga f vas m Hu 

von. XV, 


u ra vas^ ta af m ya 
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Plate 11.]^^^ ^ OOLUMl^ X—Oontmmd. 

M.: .TMI fa- hi Mu. ra ms ia jpiik ti Hu tas'sa. u vi ,m;a^ u .m-rns ta aa X m m mi [an nion] s an Im f^n ya ti a lui 

42. fi r ha ye cU tu To § a ri' ki fa .i ta/'ka Hu Hau va % -U ah ha Va ku [s r] af pi j/a hu t ta 

43. ' To s^p po a tar {ti ran] ni ta ri yu po fa, pi i ta ka >- Yu Ta ni, s >- Si ik tu nh m ii s ye si Xi s sa j/n 

44. ye si ^ Ta M ya hu s Va ta pa. ik ki ,a ti. r af pi ja Ko ras Hu e vi tu [Ta sa u tI in] « « m m? fa -na 

45. TEu Eovas yu t ta a u [ra] vasT^k Ko Tas Hu .tu ni s ' ,M ak Ta ri [ya va ti s] Al} %(i tm ri lyt 

.46. vasppo M van s Xi ha vi ih [ki]. var ku t ka tu r rak ki ju' pa Hu m g^ya Mu [ka ta va] passim ki ia tlia p p po 

47. , an ha p pu ha ta ye chi tu . Hu an cki ya an an na p pat na yu t ta p po [Ctuu va t ta] ak ka Va ku 

48. tha ri § ta hi ah Mu Tas su^ nos na clio tas hi ak as 'III ak Kar tas lii ak >- Al ye s P » 

49. yappo Qau>va t ta ah\}s.d^ Ya kii seva p .-tu s ta ki ak Hu Tas su> [nos • , ka vaj pmsau hi ia Fru i 

50. ta Tbx 8wa M ah hu t ta Va ta pa. ki ak ku t-ta Ta-ki ja ku b p po ia [ki e] . . ia je cki tu tlia p 

51... ppo an hap pu ha ta Mup po ku t ka tu r rak ki yii pa no ga ya sa u vi in a u [ra] am fa na ye Hu yii t 

52. , ta Mula lu, ih vas sa . . ,ku s A! ye s Ni ka vi ^^Ka ta va passan U ta ye ehi fit mt hi p pu ka ta lii 

53. ah Mu ha hi ih vas sa . . . [sa] u vi in a u ra vas ta na p po Gan va / ta ah ha [Ya ku sj Al ye Ni ka vi 

54. in -m ku t ha tu r , . ki ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na mi ri ye p po Mu [ik ki var] jii t ta ak tji?i 

55. p, p po an ha p pu ha Ko vas var ri ya ki ak Ta ri ya va u s Ixo na cm n tha p Qau va | 

56* ta ah ha Va hu s Mu af pi .ya vas ni A s si na ye si A far iu m TJh ha tar ra cm ta Sa ak ri 

57. JU, farri A far ih hi i va ka na an ri Ko vas A far %i pa Mu yii t ta ra ra nm ni Afar ti fa Mti 

58. ik ki var pa fa ti [fa ba] A s si na yu far ri ik ka po ri s vas nl Ko tas y-u far ri A far ti kt 

59. na yu t tas hi ak [ku t] ta Ru ven ki r Ni ti t pa al ye si Ba pi Iu r ra A. hi na ki ni Sa 

60. ah ri [yu] far ri [>- Ba pi lu] i va ka Tas su nos pa ye cbi tu p pi r ti ras hci na [an ri] Hii Nabii ku lar rn 

61. sar tarnabpuni [ta vara vas] ni Tas su nos p po Ba pi lu fa var ri ta Xi ti f [pa al] yu far ri ik ki 

62 . [po] ri s vas ni Ba [pi] hi fa [pa] fa ti fa Ko vas p po Ba pi Iu fa yu far ri var ri s hi ak 

6S, Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas ni Hu Yu t ro a far t^ ih hi m yfi ya A « si na jii far 

64. ri var ri ha rah ha ha Mu ik ki no ga ik vas m Hu r af pi ya hi ah Ta ri ya va ii s Ko lui 

65. an ri vas ni Hu Ba pi lu po ri ya Ni ti t pa al yu far ri ik ka ak ha na mi ri liu Xuim kM tar ru mir 

66. Tas su nos p po Xi ti t pa al yu far ri na Hi s >- Ti ik ra je al a vi pa iha Jk ii TI ik «i Smi ri 

67. t var ri s hu t ta , . ta ven >- . t ke s na vas tii Hu Tm su ms rm ha m * * , ni ha p |io po he lit 

68. p va ^ va p pi in pa tu . . po he kar ra s r pa fa lu fa ka « n ra tm [ta pi] ik t! IIii ia s p 

69. u vi in d u ra vas ta na ^ Ti ih ra an tu ga ku t ta a vi Tas su ms p po Xi tl i ]pa yu far ri m ill pi 

70. ya KXVI an na an an mon s an a s si ya ti ya s na pi r ka ye elii iu sa par mk m viia ya i fa gu 

t r . * « vi af pi ki ak Ta ri ya va « s Ko na cm ri ms ni [Hu] Ba pi la po ri ya 

72. ha tar ^ Ba pi Iu in ha lu pu ga t ta Af s Sa t » jc Hii fa m ia sa ia pa ia aF%* a 
TS. vi Ni ti t pa al yu far H ak ka na an ri Hu Naim ku far m mr Tm tii nm I /« ka /iii rii i&s ,fi 

74. in ni ih sa [par] rah m ms yu t ti van ra vas ni m par rak iii fm ya i is yu i a u ra ms ia pi ih ii Mu ia 

75. s m u vi in d [u] ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Ni ti t pa al yu far ri m a vi [af pi] ya II [an] m mi cm tma # 

76. an a [na va] ah has na pi r [ka] ye eki tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta yu fc Tas su ms p po Xi ii i pa al m Jiii ^ /i r #i ik 

77. hi hi ah p in M ^ pu t ta na ki | ye va sa ifea ak » kl ak T& ri ya m t Xo m am ri rm #il 



- Sf^iAic /mtrip^orc: Column / consumed, n/i 
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111 ‘ cmuMH 11. 

I fa 1.1 I-:! %■% II f i-. Mcf n% m n kn % Urn pi iii m r* i p §#4 I’.i l« fi 

^ f.i ti h t%f mn lit mk A far |l lii ik Va ta |« hi al« «| lu 

t *V,|, fi vji h hi ak Vbt iIiii rm fa lii all ?ar In a p» lit »k llm t |,a |» # iii ak 

'^1 1*a « ja « o ^ tta aa ri fiti vm ki r V»r ti ji p» ti K h 

** ri »• A( ^ Ka iik kati «t ka aa jn ti Far «ii Ik ki a %i mr i% ak \ni for ri J 

l.iF ti ik ii I 14 kj Tiy* #fs ac^ pa ye rlii la ft ti ri n mi m ri I In M f-ari iii $ Kf> A fur |i ij?t it# 

*’ Jfji ;i m%a t Af far si m km m mu m gm i rm ill Af far li fa liii ik ki mr fa #i fa l«r 

**'•> ti ;i 4 y.>i f.ir ri »k k^i r «i r m p pi n! ti ri ti r mr ri n «a r af pi « fii ak Ta 

X % \.i H , K*» im nn ri Kn r<^!i ki r Fur rn var li ye m yu for ri ► V» fa pa ifc ki i va k& 

"1 p>^ V' *'hi in p li ri » Ki im an ri Ifu Sri I tir ri la Ki ran » Va ak « |ar r» na nl va 

1 ^ I,' i 4 iM *4 ;i*. in lki» t^m Va la pr p p'v Ho r»j %*aii ni jii pi pa Ilii ik ki Tar pa fa ti fa yti 

1 »* iAf ff 1 1 1 1 p-» n *. \ 4 1 1 p^i ik ki He %n f.ir ri yn t tin Tm m nos Far mm Iji ak Va ta pa- flu t* 

*• rt '.k 1.. >-‘11 ri .n 111 I in. rie« Va ta pa ik ki ti la pa la veil Vi far iia yt m Par «r ki r Hti 

k'l l.t rr, r'l yn fir n II ? ' ra "p pi iil r yii I la ye »*!ii In p ti ri yii vi |ii g Tas Bii nm Vm 

‘ u } ft i.k i I I 4 li% ri M ill ui ti ri van pi yy pi p4 af pi ^ van ka vji,s ill Vi tar jia Tiw mi nos i ta kii ¥s ta pa 

.lu. ,fo„ l.i li;* ,al: iluA p la |>ii. I'k ki. rjM ri ik AC f \'ii- fii b ye m. **" Va Ki pa ik kl ?i 8ii |»? nk 
1* I'i «» i» \ n I I % .il kl V.i 14 p:i lui r Mi r m a r in nl ft rl r ii ii r,i vm ta pi ik ti Hii la 

!^' KA II n in i r* rii ta na Iki* #ii iie*i p |m‘. Hu of ?.ti p p^ Pn ti fji iia r w ik ki af pi b XX. 

|f« \ II tt« na an an $ an a iia mi ak ka.^ m pi r ka ye rlK m ki par rak in yti t l:i vi'w 111 Tim nil lew p po Hu 

iii im ki ill til y« i Ta ki yn kn ^ ► Ka rn pal fiM y«» m Vn t:i pa ik ki a vi »m li a 

'*iL III # I 111 ft in III ira I Va la |«. ik ki lii »k Ta fi ja va ti h K« fia an ri Ta far b! a 

'2;. y#* *1 Ar %'i iii ja r ki r Ilii Im tm m m ym fu* ri Hu Ar ri wi ik hn r yti t Ifi ye rlii in 

;f:? 1 1 fl y>i ta Tm #ii tirt# p p© Fa li ^ ll« »l Mi !» qI Ii li ra» pi jii fii pii af pi fi ijiis ka Mn nl Ta tar »i b 

;M. tl.i ak iliA p Ar VI ni ja fm Ifc fel r |» ri ik km fm li f% &.r rw r «i r ki fo l«. Tn l»r m ^ r va 

;*.V H ill iia k mi p.ir nik w m# yti t li ni w Iw to wm nl T« tar fi « imr mh m %'a« p va u Y« va iii ^ ^ ifni fa 
ttl. yi? ni Ar vi ni yit fo ik ki a rl i i » tm ta pi ik li ifii tii a « li vi in 5 « rm fii In im Ifo# m nm 
27, p Ifti III ttft Ti# »’ii om p p# i% It t%M r m ik ki af pi » VIII an tia an an titoii f mt tin r f* r i»a pi .r 1» 
2#. yu<f fill 4a m |»ir rule in rm y« I Is i lii ak « rak II m va# va Pn li fo far rii r m r m p to Ta ti,r fj # 
!pe. r m #i ill ii* fo m f»a.r f«k si rm jn t li ni an ha to rm ni »*• AC vtr ri i ► TI ik rii je m Ar rj a! j» fa ifc 

:><>. ii 4 M *:t j<ar rak ni van ya t ta « # a m vm l« p» ik ti Hm ta • f« » vi in S « ni v« to im Tan na 

ni. ),(>. j. !lu nl im Tiw »« nm p fo Pa ti fa ua r al ifc kt aF pi « X¥lil an na an an lanii § aa t!iu r va r im 
iVi. I'i r k.'i y<! «-Jii lu ca par rak ni vaa yu t ta a W alt » t»k HI «» vw* va Pa ti fa far i» r « t » fa fca T» 
11 . 1 . ii*j- « .» r »'!» ia ni f» m par rak m vm ja t ti ni bb ha bn »“ Af ?af ri « *- Hu i y» w' y« « Ar vi ni yn fit 
,«*. . »k ki a vi « pM ,juk ai vas ya .t't»,«,.i' a .»,:Ta8.. tn.'.jS ifc ti Ha to • in a yi in S n.,ii,,i 5 p ta 

iut»- j» p» H« nl n» Tm *a iim p |w ti & na r m ik Id af p s an iJto W kw » «ki s ni 

»«. j.i r ka y..- dii tw m j«r rak in vns yu t ta a ki ak VM nl T» tor ft » a« ki in nl yU' I to® Ha un 'P ti a 
W. kw * Hti m to pa ik ki ?i k ai,' ga t M ak 7a d v»_b a ' Ko na/aa^ d-T* a vi s 
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WUTTJtllU VJUKSXOJSr OF THE 
Plate IV.] COLJJMl^ IJ .-^Continued. 

41. 11 m s sa r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni nn liu ba vas ni >^ T cki tu ye si As su ra an a ri sa par 

42. rak m vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra va s ta na Tas su nos p po Hu 

43. ni na Tas su nos p po Fa ti fa na r si ik ki af pi s XV an na an an mon s an a na va ak kas na pi r ka ye 

44. clii tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak sa rak II m vas va Pa ti fa far ru r sa r ra fa ba Va u vi s 

45. sa r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas yu t ti ni un yu ba vas m Ba ti in A u ti ya ru s ye si a vi sa par rak m 

46. vas yu t ta s E u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Hu ni na Tas su 

47. nos p po Pa ti fa r si ik ki af pi s an mon s an thu r va r pu in ki ta va ye cbi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta 

48. s vas ni Va u vi s sa Ar vi ni ya fa ik ki sa ti s ku s Hu Va ta pa ik ki si in ni ga t bi ak 

49. Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas ni Hu >-Ba pi lu var lu cho ga t ta Va ta pa ik ki po ri ya tka p Va 

50. ta pa ik ki in po ru ga t >- Af s >- Ku un tar ru s ye si Va ta pa ik ki a vi Par ru var ti s yu far ri si 

51. in ni ik ak ka na an ri Hu Ko vas Va ta pa na yu t ta va ra sa par rak m vas yu t ti van ra vas ni sa par rak m vas yu 

52. t ta yu t a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na a vi Tas su nos p po Par ru var ti s na 

53. Hu af pi r si ik ki XXV an na an an mon s an a tu kan na s na pi r ka ye cbi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ti bu t vas ru 

54. Par ru var ti s yu far ri Ta al ni fa a ri ik ki fa i ta ka pu t ras ka Eak ka an tba ak vas m Hu Tas su nos vas 

55. vi ta ven a vi var var ri ka Hu ik ki no ga ik Hu ye si m vas hi ak ti t vas bi ak pe ri vacb ebiya re ta 

56. ki tu va Cbi fa Hu ni na va rab ba ka var ri ik Tas su nos var pa fa ta r cbi ya s bi ak vas m ^ Ak va ta na i 

57. ru r va r pa tu bi ak ku t ta Yo s p po a tar ri van ni ta vi yu po fa pi yu pi pa *- Ak va ta na Af*var ri 

^ 58. s va var te s p pi ni sa ra kwe po ka p pi in pe ra bi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Eu 

59. ven ki r Cbi s sa in tak va ye si As sa gar ti ya ra yu far ri Hu ik ki var pa fa ras ka Tas su nos pa ye cbi tu p 

60. ti ri s na an ri Ko vas Hu yu t ta Ni van s Va ak s tar ra na ni va an va ra vas ni Hu Tas su nos Par san bi ak 

61. Va ta pa ti fa pa ta ven Tak vas ba ta ye si Va ta Hu Lu ba ru ri yu far ri E sa r ra p pi ni r yu t ta 

62. ye cbi tu p ti ri ya vi ta s Tjs su nos p po Pa ti fa Hu m na in m ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka yas ni Tak 

63. vas ba ta Tas su nos i ta ka tba ak sa par rak m vas Cbi s sa in tak va ye ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s 

64. sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Hu m na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa pa r si ik ki af pi s ku t ta 

65. CM s sa in tak va r var ri s Hu ik ki r no ga s Hu ye si m vas bi ak pe ri vacb cbi re ta ki tu va >- Cbi 

66. fa Hu ni na va rab ba ka var ri ik Tas su nos var ri pa fa ta r cbi ya s vas ni *- Ar pa ra ye si a vi Hu I ru 

67. r va r pa tu hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri ye Hu Va ta pa ik ki yu t ta bi 

68. ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Par tbu vas pa bi ak Vi r ka ni ya fa Hu ik ki var pa fa ti fa ba Par ru 

69. var ti s na ti ri ya s Vi s ta as ba Hu T ta ta >- Par tbu vas sen ri r yu far ri Tas su nos r vacb 

70. ta va s sa pa fa ti fa bi ak vas ni Vi s ta as ba Tas su nos p po ta vi ni i ta ka tba ak *- Af s Vi s ba u sa ti s 

71 . ye si >- Par tbu vas a vi sa par rak m vas Pa ti fa p va ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta iia Vi 

72. s ta as ba Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa af pi s r si ik ki XXII an na an an mon s an vi ya kan na s na pi r ka ye cbi tu sa par 

73. rak ni vas yu t ta s bi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas ni Hu Tas su nos Par san >- Eak ka an var Vi s ta 

7 4. as ba ik ki no ga ya tba p Tas su nos yu pi pa Vi s ta as ba ik ki r po ri fa vas ni Vi s ta as ba Tas su nos 

75. yu pi pa i taka tbaak >- Af s >-Patiik rab ba na ye si >-Par tbu vas a vi sa par rak m vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu 

76. ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Vi s ta as ba Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa af pi s r si ik ki I an na an an mon s an gar 

77. va pa tas pi r ka ye cbi tu sa par rak m vas yu t ta s bi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri vas m Ta bi ya bu 
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BEHISTtJK IHSOBIPTIOF. 



Plate ¥.] ■ , ■ ' ■■■, : 

8L ak si s ju t tas yu t ro yu far ri ik ki no ga ja na an ga vi t ki ni Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa Hu ni na in in ti rl v-an pi 
82 . jti pi pa af pi s iii van ka vas in Ta tar si s Tas sn nos i ta kathaak sapar rak m vas Yar ku s pap va ta s a u ra yas tapi ik ti 
S3. Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Hu m na Tas su nos p po Pa ti fa na af pi s r si ik ki XXIII an na an 

84. an mon s an a s si ya ti ja s na pi' r ka. je cbi tu sa par rak m vas yu t.ta s ' M ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na 

85. an ri: vas nl Ta hi ya hu s Hu m na a ju t ta fa ye Hu >- Ba ak si s yu t ta . ^ hi ak ' ' 
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COLUMN III. 

[Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Eu ven Id r] Vi § ta t ta ye m >-Af ^ fkr ra liu va ye si I hi ti ya s ye si 
[Par san ik ki a vi ar ta ak yu far ri sa rak II in] i?as‘ m Var san ih lei [i] m ha [Tas su] nos pa p ti ri s na an ri Hu Far ti 
[ya tar ku ras na vas ni Tas su nos Par san p po Hu] re van ni >^An sa , . . m . po ka yu pj pa Hu ik ki var pa fa ti 
[fa yu far ri ik ki po ri s Par san ik ki Ko vas] ju far ri yu t tas [hi] ak Ta n ya va u s Ko na an ri 

- . . . 'Rumvayii [Hu ik ki var] in ni pa fa ti fayu pi pa hi ak Tas su 

[nos Par san hi ak Ya ta pa p po Hu ta s yu pi pa ti] fa pa ta ven B [ta var ti ya ye] si Par sar ki r Hu Lu ba ru ri 
[y u far ri II sa r ra p pi oi r yu t ta hi ak ku t ta] Tas su nos Far san [ta M r po ri] ih >-Ya ta pa ik ki Hu ki ik hi ak 
[vas 111 II ta var ti ya Tas su nos i ta ka Par san ik ki] tha ah tlia j? [Par san] ih ki r po ri ik >--Af s >-Eak ka an 
[ye si Par san ik ki ....... a vi Yi s ta] t y^ [al^: ka na] an ri Hu Far ti ya tas su nos i ta ka 

[R ta var ti ya r va si in ni ik sa par rak] m vas yu t U [van ra hi ak vas] m sa par rak m vas yu t ta s a u ra vas ta 
[pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas] su ms p po Mu ni na Tas su nos p po Yi s ta t ta na af pi s r 
[si ik ki XI! an na an an mon s an thu r va r na pi r] ha ye chi tu [sa par rak m vas yu] t ta s hi ak vas m Yi s ta t 
[ta yu far ri Ta a! ni fa a ri ki fa i taka Pi si ya u va ta] pu t ras ha,., r m [po] ri s a vi var sa rak Tas su nos'yu 
[far ri R ta va r ti ya r va si in ni fa sa par rak m vas] yu t ti van ra >-Afs >-BaT [ra] ha ye si a vi sa par rak ni vas yu t ta 
[s I u ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s ^ u vi in a u] ra vas ta na Tas su nos p po Mu m na. M ak Tas su nos p po Yi s 
[ta I ta na r si ik ki af pi s YI an na an an mon s an] par vapa tas napi r ha ye cM tu par rak m vas yu t ta s hi ak ku t 
[ta Yi s ta] t ta [yu far ri var ri s hi ak] Yo s p po a tar ri van ni ta vi yu po fa pi var ri s M 

[ak Ta] ri ya va ii s [Ko na an ri vas m Vi a ta t], y^^ hi ah Yo s p po a tar ri mn ni ta vi yu po fa pi i 

|ta ka] / tu. chi s ... Id ah Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri ye Hu Par san ik ki yu 

[r tu] hi ak [Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an] ri Vi s ta t ta yu far ri ak ka na an ri Hu Far ti ya yu far 

[ri] Tm su iiiw Ar ra [u va ti s ti fa pa ta ven] Yo ^ hi r B sa r ra p pi ni t yu t tas Yi' va na ye si Par, sar , 
[ni] Hu Lu liUi ru ri [Sa ak sa ba va na vas Ar m u va ti] s yti t tas yufar ri iic hi ye chi tu p ti ri s vi,,ta s Yi vana, 
[af| pi H ku t ta [Tas su nos yu pi paakka pa Ta] ri ya va u s Ko na ti ri van pi va ra vas ni Tas su nosyu pi pa>- 
[Ar 1 ra ii va ti s Vi [va na ik ki po ri s ak ka Yi s] ta i ta ti fa [pa ta ven] >- Af var ri s Ka p pi s sa ka nl s 
yr m At m ii va ti [s ik ki a vl sa par rak m vas yu t] ta s a u ra vas fa pi ik ti Hu ta s sa ii vi in a u ra vas 
[ta] fi a Tiw iios p po [H ii ii i na Tas su nosp po Pa ti fa] na afpi s r si ih hi XIII an na an an mon s an a na va ak kas na pi 
[I’l k«yecliittt*-aparnik [iii vasyuttashiaksamkllm] vas vaBa Ufafitr m rsar ra fa ba sapar rak m vas Yivanai[fca] 
[ku] Ba ti in >-* fl |ii ivi [ta ye m a vi yu t ta s] a u ra vm tapi ih ti Mu ia s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Tas sunos 
I'* po 1 1 u Ii! im Tas su [nos p poPa ti fana af pi s r si [ikhi VII m m an an mon vi yakan na s na pi r ka ye chi tu sa par 
Rik III vas JU t ta s [hi ak vas ni Ru ven ak ka] Tm su ms mr sar ra Vi s ta t ta r yu t tas ti yu far 

ri Ta al ni fa a [ri ik ki fa i ta ka pii t ras ka] tha ah ^ Af mr ri s B sa ta ye si Jr m u m ti^s R va el 
Fi va na na a vi k fa [ba vaa ii! Vi va na Tm su nos] i ta km sm ri r [po ri ik hi] ah a vi Bumn yu far ri Tas 
Bu nm im r sa r m [p pi ii! yu t ta s ti hi ak Yo] ^akkma tar ri mn m ta vi yu po fa pi t?ii u n s sa p pi m af pi 
I# hi ak [Ta ri ya va u s Ko im an rt] tm mi Ta M ym ku s Mu m ma a yu t ta fa ye Hu Ar ra u 

rw ti i yu t ta [hi ak] Ta [ri ya va u s] Mo m m rikus Mu Bar san ik M Id ak Ya ta pa ik ki sen ni 
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Plate VL] COLUMN lll.^Oontmuecl. 

36. ga t sa rak II m vas va [Ba pi lu fa pa fa ti fa Ru ven] ki r A rah ha ye si Ar vi ni yar ki r Af ti ta Sa ak ri 

37. yu far ri >-Af s >“Tii la an [naye si Bapiluivakaavi varyufarri]ye^A^j?«f^^>r<f5 ha Tas sio nospa pti risnaanri HuNabn 

38. kii tar ru sar tar nab [pu ni ta hi ak vasni Tas su nos] JBapi hi fa Kw ih hi mrpafa Ufa ba A rak ka yu far ri ik 

89. ki po ri s hi ak Ba [pi in yu far ri var ri s Ko] vas Bapi In yu far ri [yu] t tas hi ah vas ni Mu Tas su nos Ba pi 

40. hi fa pa ta yen Yi [in ta par na ye si] Va ta [Hu Lu ba] ru ri yu [far ri Hu] U sa r ra p pi m r yu t ta ye 

41 . clii tu p ti ri ya [vi ta s Tas su nos Ba pi lu fa ak] Jcapa Hu m na in ni ti ri van pi yu pi pa af pi s van ka bi ak vas ni [Vi] 

42. [in] ta par na Tas su [nos i ta ka Ba pi lu po ri s a u] ra vas ta pi ik ti Hu ta s sa u vi in a u ra vas ta na Yi in 

43. ta par na Ba pi lu [var ri s Hu] ik hi [Tas su nos] p pi in far pi s XXII an na an an mon s an var ka sa na s na pi r ka ye 

44. clii tu A rak ka jnfar ri ah ha na an ri Mu [Nabii ku tar] ru sar va ra var ri ih lii ak Yo s p po a tar ri van ni ta vi 

45. yu po fa pi i ta ka [var ri ka] ral ha ha Hu si ra A rak ha yu far ri hi ak Yo s ak ka pa a tar ri 

40. van ni ta vi yu po fa pi [i ta ka] >- Ba pi hi [Hu ik ki] var pa fa lu fa hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an 

47. ri ye Hu >- Ba pi [lu yu] t ta [hi ak] Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri ye p po Hu yu t ta Pa ai ki 

48. va sa u vi in a ii ra [vas ta na] Mu [yu t ta] yu t ta XIX >- Pa yu t ta sa ii vi in a u ra vas ta na H u p pi in 

49. af pi ya hi ak IX [Ko la Hu] w u [ri ya] hi r Can va t ta ye si Ya ku s ti ras ka na an ri Hu Far ti 

50. ya tar ku ras na yu [far ri Par san pa]y^z [tas] hi ah [A] d na ye si A far . ra yu far ri A far ti fa p pi in pvbfa tas 

51. sa na an ri Ko vas [A far ti fa pa Hu yu t ta va ra hi iik] '^i iii pa al ye si Ba pi lu r ki r ti ras ka na an ri Hu Nabu hu 

52* tar ru sar tar na pu nl ia [yu far ri Ba pi lu] fa pa fa ti s hi ak Yar ii ya ye si Par sar ki r ti ras ka na 

53. an ri Hu M van [ni s] Ko [A far ti fa na yu far] ri A far ti fa pa fa tas M ak Far ru var ti s ye si Ya ta ti 
o4, ras ka na an ri Mu [Sa] t tar ri [t ta Ni van s] Va ah s tar ra na va ra yu far ri Ya tapa p in pa fa tas hi ak [Chi] 
55. s sa in tak va ye hi [As sa gar ti] ya ra [ti ras ka] m [an] ri Ko vas Mu yu t ta Ni van s Ya ak s tar ra na va ra yu far ri 
oO. As sa gar ti ya [pa h tas hi ak] Far [ra ta ye] si Yar ku s r ra ti ras ka na an ri Ko vas Var ku s pa na [Hu] 

07. yu t ta yu far ri [Yar ku s pa pa.] fa [tas hi ak Yi] s ta t ta ye si Par sar ra ti ras ka na an ri Hu Far ti 

08. ya tax ku ras na yu [far ri Par] san p pi in [pa fa] tas hi ak A rak ka ye si Ar vi ni ya ra ti ras ka na an ri 

59. Hu Nahu ku tarjru sar tar nah] pu in [ta na va] m yu far ri Ba pi lu fa p in pa fa tas hi ak Ta 

60. ri Jr a \a u s [Ivo na an ri P pi in ye IX] Ko fa p pa Mu psb t je ^ ti va va u ri ya hi ak 

hi ya u s ye ^ po j)B> fa ti fa pi p pi ti t ki vas p pi in pa 

P ^ [pa] fa ti fa hi ah vas ni a u ra vas ta kar pi Hu ni na va p pi in 

it a" chi tu] ye chi tu [p pi] in yu t ta ' hi ak Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Ni 

^ ^ 111 ik] ti ... tar tu ka tu in ni s qa s Yo s r ra ti ta in ra yu far ri tar 

* re ia ill ya hu s vi ^er'va as tu hi ak Ta ri ya va u s 

^ . 0 na an ri jo p po [Hu ju t ta sa u vi in a ii] ra vas ta na pa al 'fki w yu t ta hi ak Ni Ak ka vas s si in >-Ti 

68* f 'll *}a an ^ Ti pi ye va ri lu ih yu vm^ipu u ri s bi ni ti t ki m vas re van 

^ ^ ya va u s Ko na an ri] an ki ri ni a ra ra tba p p po ye pe ri in ni ti t ki 

'^0 H ^ ^ Tariya ^ Mo cm H qa u vi in E u ra vas ta na ta hi ki ta 

* P ^ yu t ta ak sen ri] p po ti pi ye va in pi li ik jn pa ih'ras ki in vas hi ni Ak ka Ti pi je vas s 

, P®* pi p po Bu na yp far ri in u ri in ra ti t ki vas re van 

1 z ya va u s Ko na an] ri Ak ka pa Ko' senpp fa yu pi pa na ye ni fa ba ak in ni 

74 ^ ^ ^ sa tt vi in E u ra] vas ta na ^ 5!li»p*ya va ti s Ko naan ri am Ni n ri s 

we ^ uyu t taye [chitu yupainimkiva$hini]tartiii(t)tjbl^^^^|^^|ii|&*^p|^iar^iiBtiTaasunospintiiiintiEura 
vas . iin, ’'*^^®[uIhiakkitiitttiNiyani^fil‘M«^^#l?##i3^1uikjf^ka-takif n4bi,afe'pnkasaral;luaSpeyet^,tiiA' ; 
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Plate ¥IL] , ' COLUMN III— (hntmued. 

7<l. ill Trb 8U nos m n1 [ti ri In ta i n ra vm ta] Mt in af pi s nl lii ak kit t ta Wi mil § m hi pu ki ti in i lii ak T» ri ya ¥a u 
I T. B Kona an ri ge [p po lln jiit tasa.n rilii]a nm ras ta mn^>-F^alkirn>yvL t taa n ravaataanaap Arriya iiam piik 
7H. ti liii ta s hi ak [an «a p p po ta ki fa p] po senxi pi M akTaxi ya Yau s Ko na an ri yn ven |» in ms ki Yas a n ra vas 

TIL ta mi mi p Ar ri [jaiiam pi ik ti hi ak kn t] ta an na p p po ta. Ufa fa tim p p po . Hu in ni a ri ik ka a m hi ak in m ti ms 
HO, kar raga t hi ak in m . , [yu.t ta ITi. ak inJ'fjfJjfii M ak in m Mi van i? m da tar uk ku yu po ga t hi ak in ni Fa ba akra in m S 
H \ . ras ra p |);it tu ik ki [m ?as , . . , . . Yo s] r ret ah ha >- AI ye s Hu m na . t-u in par ru s ta yu far ri tar tu ka ir ku uk ti 
ht. hi uk Ak ka af cho ra r yu [far ri Hu r] (ffi ja/? tu ih him Yas ak ka ri uk ga in ni yu t ta hi ak Ta ri 

HIL YU vu u s Ko na an ri [Ki ko Ak ka vas s si n] ni ih ti Yo n r rati rasmyufar ri hi niin kaiini in ti hi ak hi ni Akkappat 
H I. til ik ki 111 vas yu t ti g [hi ak Ta ri] yet ra n s Ko na em ri Ni ak ka yas s si In Ti pi ye elii ya in ti p po Hu ri lu 
Ho, ra ye in na ak ka ni ra , . . » . . M ri in ti ilia p in ni fa pa ire ye chi tu ku uk tas hi ak an ka >“ Ti pi ye chi ya in 
Hih ti ye in na ak ka ni ra . . , , , , , rl.m ti tlm p in nifa pn ta chi tu ku uk ta in ta a u ra vas ta Ni in ka ni s ni hi 

87. ak kii I ta A7 van ^ [nl ki li in ti hi ak yi] d hi ta ha ras ti ni hi ah hu t tappojn t r ti yu ren pa a n ra vas ta a I sa s m M 

88. ak an ka ye [in naak ka ni va] , , . . . ri in ti mmhuuhrti a u ra ybs taNi in afpisnihiakkuttaNi vansni hini 

80. ki ti in ti [hi ak p po yu t ta in ti p] m a n ra vm ta rifa pi s ni M ah Ta ri ya va u s Ko na an ri Vi in 

fifl . ta par na ye ii Ti # peu* [ra Sa ak ri Par.'sar] ra id ah Yu t ta naye ^ffp/ukkar ra Saak ri Par sar rahi akGaupar Yaye si 
B I . Var tii ni ya Sh ah ri [Farsarnihimk Vi]#t 7 f ka pi ik na Sa ak ri Par sarrahi ak Baka jpuuksayesi Ta ttu van 

ya Sa ak ri .Par met* m [hi ah Ar tu van' ni a] Ta m uh ka &k ahn Par sar ^*<7 p pi Yo s Hu ta^u fa ku s Hu Gau va 
(IS. I ta Ak ha ha hi s [af pi ya ak ka na an] ri Hu Par ti ya tar hu ras na hi ah a yas rYosPpiHu ta hu van lu 
IM. fii Ni Ko ai* [vas 8 31 In ni ik ti} '. IT? r te 


No. IS.*— Inscribeb Pepestaii at Susa, 

1 . Na an ri . H Ink sa s sa Ko as . a sa kar ra,. Ko as . Ko as in na fa . Ko as . ta hi yu s na « Ko as . hi ya hi e 

. |m YI ya Ta'ri ya va .u s -na^ ^ 

2. na , sa kar ri . Ta ri ya va ii 's na . E .tak sa s sa na . Ko as na . sa kar ri , R tak sa s sa na , Ik si r sa na 

. Ko as im . sa kar ri . Ik a! r sa na , Ta ri ya ya n s 

H, lui . Ko m na . sa kar ri . Ta ri ya ?a u a na . Yi s ta as ha na . sa kar ri . A ka van p sa . in na ak ga 

. a ha ta na . Ta ri.ya va u s . p ha ni ya ak ka pu ni . na ta as ta . vas 

4. sa kfi p pu ka . E tak sa b sa . ni . ya ak km yi . var r va . lii va ik ka . pi ik ta . S var vas ta na 

. All am t ta na ta . Vi s sa . Yu , si ra . a ha ta na . ye na ta . S var 

5. fiis la . An am t ta na » Yi sa . Yu . tin ni s ga s ni , vi s na pi var ta va , var , pi ta , ak ika 

. mt t . an ni . ye ya tu . an ni . ya ta . ka pat ka in • 
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Plate VIIL] 

Detached B. 

1. Ye Gau ya t ta Va ku s 

2. Far ti ya tar ku ras iia Hii Ko yas yu t ta 


Detached C. • - 

1. Ye A si iia 1. 

2. ti ras ka naan 2. 

S. ri Ko vas A S. 

4. far ti fa pa Hu 4. 

5. yu t ta va ra 5- 

6 . 

7. 


Detached D, ,3 

1. Ye Ni ti t pa 

2. al ti ras ka na an 

3. ri Hu NaLu ku tar 

4. ra sar tar Nab 

5. pu ni ta na Ko yas Ba 
pi In fa pa Hu yu t 

7. ta Ya ra 

Detached J. 

1. Ye Par ra ta ti ras ka na 

2. an ri Hu Yar Lu s pa 

3 . na Ko Tas yu t ti va ra 


ti ras ka na an ri Hu 
vara 

Detached E. 

Ye Far ru var ti s ti 
ras ka na an ri Hu Ba t 
tar ri t ta Ni van s Va 
as s tar ra na Ko 
yas Va ta 
pa na Hu 
yu t ta 
va ra 

Detached P. 

1. Ye Var ti ya ti 

2. ras ka na an ri Hu 

3. M van ni s Ko vas A 

4. far ti fa pa Hu yu t ta 

5. va ra 



B OE WeSTEECAAED ; ■ 

I AND Lassen. 
ri ya ya n s Ko r sa 
ra Ko Ko fa in na Ko 
bi bu s pa na Vi s ba sa na 
pa na Vi s ta as ba Sa ak 
rip A ak ka van ni si ya ak ka 
jij 3 >~ Ta t sa ra m yu t tas ta 


Detached 

1. Ye Cbi s an tak va 

2. ti ras ka na an ri 

3. Hu Ni van f Va ak s |ar 

4. ra na Ko vas As sa 

5. gar ti ya fa pa Hii 


No. 

L 

2. 

3. 

4 , 


yu 

t ta fa ra 

5. 

fl. 


Detached H. 

1 . 

1. 

Ye Vis ta ap(j) 

O'# 

Sb 

2. 

ta ti ras ka na an 

10. 

IL 

12 . 

a. 

ri Hu Far ti ya 

4. 

tar ku mfi na Ha Ko 

5. 

yas yu t ta va ra 

13. 

14. 


Detached L 

15. 

1 . 

Ye Aral katiraska 

10 . 

2 . 

na an ri Hu Nabi 

IT. 

3 . 

ku tar lar tar Nab 

18. 

4 . 

pu ni ta na Ko vas 

19. 

5 . 

Ba pi 111 fa pa Hu 

20. 


6. yu t ta va ra 


5.-— 0 OP Westemaakd 
and Lasses » 

An na ap an r r ra a 
a m vas ta ak ka ye V 11 
ro uri pa s ta ak ka an Id 
ik ka yii pa- pa s ta ak ka 
Yo s r ra r pa k ta 
Ilk ka si ya ti s pa ta 
Yo B T ra na ak ka 
Ta ri ya va ii s Ko r 
yu i tm ta ki r E hi 
ki fa im Ko ki r K 
si ki fa na far ra va ta 
m III Hu Ta ri ya vti 
II 8 Ko r sa r m Ko 
Ko fa r ra Ko Tii 
bi jn a pa na Par ra » 
na m in Ko >- Vn rti 
iin ye iifc kii va a I sa ik 
ka far sa ta iil ka Vi 
s ta as Im Sa ak ri 
A tk ka van ni fi ya 


L. 

1. Ta ri ya va ii s Ko na an ri sii 11 

2. vi ill a ii ra vas ta na Hii >* Ti pi vas 

3. ta bi e ik ki yu t ta ar ri ya va 

4. p po sa s sa in n! son ri ku t ta >-A in 

5. I uk ku ku t ta >“ Su s uk ku ku t ta 

6. >-Ye s ku t ta e fa pi yu t ta kw 

7. t ta ri lu ik ku t ta Hu ti 

3. fa ba pa fa ra ka vas n! Ti pi am 
3. ne BI Ta bi ya i«i s var ri ta a Ii 
10. va Hu no ga ya Tm su mu pa tlia pi s 


I . Detached Bit, repeating Part of Column I., lines 01, 02, 03 . 

ta rn ra vas ni Tas su ms p po Ba. fi lu fa mr 

3a pi lu fa pa fa ti fa Ko vas p po Ba pi lu yufar ri 

Yn t ro A far ti ik ki no ga ya A « 




0 . />/ 

%'j?K‘TiaTg^<Ti 

tafiftHlSM. 

ffiHewas-iLi 

ayUMWmTlHn l 

<TE^TitMlffiM 


>=E> ^CM 






■'T ►t'f ~T 


.f-^WMSBI: 






jVf2. B of 

jTg>Tf TO-^ W <- tfTm’ffT V ^ 
r W>mm>TTf T^W fTIE^:^TTTT^ T 
ll2AOT^l<r-I 


voitofCo^I. 1.01,62,63. 








BBHISTUN IHSCRIFTfOF. 


In approacliing tlie gramiiiar of a language whose analogies connect it 
with a class of tongues but little studied bj philologists, a few prelimi- 
nary observations on the structure of these tongues may be useful. 

The writer himself is but very imperfectly acquainted with them: 
lie had merely glaiicetl at their most obvious peculiarities before lie 
undertook the investigation of the so-called Median inscriptions; and 
since then lie has acquired only such an additional insight into their 
structure as was absolutely necessary for his object, which was simply 
to make known the existing materials, and to point out the route 
which he thinks ought to be followed in examining them, so that 
those who were already acquainted with that route, might be induced 
to continue the investigation. The class of languages to which he 
alludes has been called the Tolga-Finnish, or Ugro-Tartariaii; and it 
comprehends the Mordwin, Zyrianian, Ciieremiss,Wotiak, and Permian 
tongues; the Ostiak and the Magyar may be added to the list. One 
only of these can boast of any degree of cultivation, all tbe others 
being spoken by small and generally wandering tribes who are wholly 
illiterate, and whose languages would be unknown beyond their own 
little circle but for the labours of one or two learned Finlanders, and 
the perseverance of Christian missionaries who have translated por- 
tions of the New Testament for the use of these half-harbarous tribes. 
Of the languages which the writer conceives to have most analogies 
with that of the inscriptions, he has not been able to obtain even 
a vocabulary; but good grammars exist in which their structure is 
well and scientidcallj made known. The consequence of this is, that 
such analogies as he may be able to show are almost all grammatical 
only ; be is however of opinion that these will be found sufficient 
to induce Tartar scholars to carry the investigation further than he is 
able to do. 

The following sketch of two or three of the grammatical pecu- 
liarities of these tongues may be usefully read by those who wish 
to know something of the language of the inscriptions • 

Nouns have no gender, and ail their modifications are effected by 
additions at the end. These modifications are more numerous than in 
the Indo-Germanic languages, there being, for example, different forms 
for the dative case (i.e. to or for after the verbs of addressing, giving, 
&c.), and what the Finnish grammarians call the allative case (^.y, 
VOL. XT. ' ’ , _ G' ' 
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failing to tlie groHiid)^ and lEe illative case (e.r/. coming into the 
lioiiKc). Tlie form of the nomiBative case is cliflereBt from that of 
the so-called predicative case lie was a king), and factive case 
(lie became a king). Some of the languages, as Slordwiiiian, lia^e 
a temporal case, with a peculiar affix for such expressions as 
night/’ "in the winter,^’* &e. The plural in all the languages is made 
Ijy the addition of a BjilahlCj, and the case-ending is suffixed to the 
latter syllable* 

Aclfectims do not appear to differ from siibstantives in their form. 

Pronouns are declined imich like substaiitivcsj though there is 
generally some difforence' or irregiilarityj and the possessive pronoun 
is most commonly added as a suffix to a noun; as in Ostiakj from ima, 
"a wife/’ are formed, imem^ "my mdfe/’ imen^ ‘^Hhy %vife/' "his 
wife;’* and these compound words are varied in their ea-ses like the 
original noun. 

Yerbs have a paucity of tenses, but a variety of modifications, 
such as causatives, ' refieetives, inchoatives, negatives, definites, and 
others unknown, or only exceptionally known, to the Indo-Germanic 
tongues* Two examples '.follow: one of a Zyrianian verb, in the 
preMsnt tense; and the. other of a Mordwinian past tense:' — 


ZVEIAHIAK, 

Verma I am able* 

Verman Thou art able. 

Vermas He is able. 

Termam .... We are able. 
Yermannyd You are able. 
Vermasny .... They are able. 


Mordwinian. 

Sodyn I knew. 

Sodyt Thou knewest 

Sodas He knew. 

Sodynek .... We knew. 

Sodyde Ye knew, 

Sodast They knew. 


These few notes will be of service in enabling the reader to follow 
more readily the attempt to investigate Scythie grammar. Analogies 
will be pointed out as the cases occur.® 


* ; 1 E, g,y tta-ney "ia tbe night;” teUna, "in the winter. See Gaheieniz, 
245, The Turkish lauguo.ge has traces of such case-ending, as yazin^ ^‘in the 
ner qyMn^ " iB the winter euylen, " at midday.” 

® Werks on Tarte and TJgrian languages : — 

Uber die Tatarischen Sprachen, von Dr, Wilhelm Schott. Berlin, i 

* I 

>e Affisds Personalibus Linguarum Altaiearum Di^ertatio. Conscripsit 
, M. Alexander Gastrin. Helsingfors, idSO. 

I'j Versucli einer mordwinischen Grammatik, von H. C. v. d. Gabelentz. In the 
S^eitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Gottingen, 1839. 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 


All substautives form their genitives by the addition of the syl- 
lable na; as Afurti-m, “of Susiana,” 11. 6; JSA-m, “of the king,” 
III. 23; Aurnmmtii-nn, “ of Ormazd,” passim. 

This genitive is analogous to the same case in most of the Tartar 
languages, including the Turki.sh and Mongol, in so far as they 
contain the consonant n, though not followed by a vowel: the 
Mordwin has loman-en, “ of man;” the Cheremiss, er^a-n, “of a son,” 
&c. The Turkish and Mongol forms are well known. Several of 
the Indian languages have the genitive as the Karnataka and the 
Ghondi ; the Brahui has the same form. 

The only irregularities met with are Su-ni-iia, “of me,” from 
Sv, “ I,” and -inna, generally instead of na, after the plural termina- 
^ tion/«, as Kofa-inm, “of kings,” I. 1. In the Artaxerxes Inscrip- 
tion, fa follows inna; and we have Ko Ko-fa-irra, “ King of Kings, ’ 
in V. 13-4. 

The genitive usually comes after the noun connected with it; as 
Xo Talihjaas-na, “ king of the province,” I. 1; Ko Afartirna, “King 
of Susiana,” II. 6; nnvm Auramasta-m, “by favour of Ormazd.” 
Sometimes appo is interposed, as Tassunos appo Xmvartis-m, “ the 
army of Pravartish,” II. 52 : the word appo is a relative pronoun, 
which becomes virtually a definite article, like the Greek o?, and 
lower Latin qui: this is very unlike the practice of a Tartar tongue, 
and is probably imitated from the Persian original, where the relative . 
hpa has become really a definite article. See the expression O’auTiiata 
Ipa Magush, “Gomates the Magian.” 

In a few expressions the genitive comes first, and is then unac- 
companied by the termination na, as in Xwras sakri, “ Cyrus’ son,” 
I. 39; Vistasba atpri, “ Hystaspes’ &ther ” 1. 3. This is in accordance 
with Volga-PinnYsh usage: we find in Cheremiss, David ergo, “David’s 
son,” though erga Daviden, “ son of David,” in the more usual con- 
struction. The word saJcri, “ a son,” always comes after its regimen, 
forming, I think, such a compound as the Greek Pel ides and Tydides, 

i Elementa Grammatices Tcheremiss®. Conscripsit 0r. M. A. Castr^i. 

Kuopio, 1845. TV T w j 

Versuch einer Grammatik der syrjanischen Spraclie, von F. J. Wiedemami. 

Eeval, 1847. „ , -ci t w 4 

Yersuch einer Grammatik der tscheremiBsisclieii Sprache, von F. J. Wiede- 
mann. Reval, 1847. ^ ^ ^ ox ■» i. 

Yersnch einer ostjakischen SpracMelire, von Dr. M. A, Ca^rdru St. Peters- 

Grammatik der wotjakisehen Spraehe> &e., von F. J. Wiedanaim. Eeval, 1851. 
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ftr tie RiiS 2 #ita Paulwleli; wliila iitr^ its ec|!ii Talent j is always ib tie 
tssiia! pof»itic«ii; m itir of Cyras,” III. 58, like tie 

Mordwiii imm hmm-m^ **eoB of iimih” Tiie transposition is, I tMak, 
foiifined to the case of kindred, and to the proncmii //w, used as a 
possessive* When two sahstantives are in apposition in the genitive 
ease, the second only talces the teniniijitinn, as Ihriifumm Ko-mts 
Darius (the) king,” IJL 23- This is, however, not the case ia the 
Artaxerxes Inscription. The genitive is, in me instance at least, used 
as the agent of a passive verh, as 0 j}p& JIu'-m-iia ptftid\ “ what was 
•done hy me/’ IlL 71. ■ 

One of the dative cases is made by pn: examples are, Tmiunos-pa^ 
“ [he said] to the people,’* I. 60, IL fl, 10, 50, Ac.; Thpilu-pfi-fa^ 
the Babylonians,” III. 40. It appears to be used instead of ««, in 
L 5T, wheie we find Ko-mB Jfarii-jm If k yiil/ri- twfl, I am king of 
Sasiaaa.” See alao line 62. ' ' 

The preceding particle appears to be regularly used In one con- 
nection only, with the verb to say /’ but ikki or fMvr/ which seem 
to be indiscriminately used, is found under scYeml conditions: it 
follows the name of a place, governed by a verb of motion, in L 24, 
63,; II. 37, 40, '48, 40, and elBewhem----3£ata-p(t-tMi pori^a-j 
to Media,” IL 40, is an instance ; it follows pronouns under the same 
conditions in I. 20^ 61, 64; IL 12, &c., as I£u4kki nogaik^ was 
brought to me,” L 64; it shows also rest in a place, as Armmiya-fih 
ihhi ^atisy ^^he remained in Armenia,” II. 48. Bee more examples in 

I, 25, 26 , 44; II. 5, 12, 20. IkM also makes an adverb irdhUy 
greatly,” of the adjective irsa^ great,” which may be connected 

with the Magyar and the Ostiak ar. 

This particle is allied to the Magyar nehy the Dekkan gulcha, and 
to the Tartar-Tarkish ga, he (see Schmidt, p. 55), It is almost 
certainly the Mordwin so-called adessive, in such phrases as mastor-ga, 
*ton the earth;” hed-guy the hand;’* henh^li-kay ^Hhrough the 
door,” &c. 

• jMIt ' denotes from” and by,” as Bc^ilu^mary from Babylon/ 

II . 40 ; cmHmtiTy ^^from thence,” II. 55 ; BaJehan-mary '"^from Rhages,” 
II. 73. It is sometimes combined with ihhi, as in KanpucMgadhU- 
mar, ‘'from Cambyses,” L 20; and it is always so combined with I£u, 
making mUhU-rnwr, “from me,’' L 5, 8; IL 7, 11, 50, 68. We have 
Nimans Mhcm ihld-mar, “ hrom onr family/ L 46. It forms the agent 

f ' ; • ■ more alike in sonnd than here represented; the syllable I 

have called M is not found in any proper name, and the vowel is inserted merely 
on conjecture ; ihhi is much more frequent than ikha. 
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of a passive in I. — appo anka itnkka, wlm>teT&T w 

said hj me/’ In tlie Naklish-i-Rnstam Inscription' we find ikka-mary m 
Fm^sa?i-ikhi-)nar/^irom Persia,” line 14; appa M^ilsharmar 
^^wlmfc was said to them by me/’ line 15. Mwty m mr, is probably 
connected with the Mordwin particle : see ninze maro and nize martOy 
from Ills wife/’ — Gabeleiitz, pp. 389, 415. 

Vg, implies “ in.” See the following examples ^ , 


Tipi ye va riluik Written in this tablet, III. 67. 

Tipi ye va irmi riluik .... Not written in this tablet. III. 70. 

Tatarsis ir-va sinnifa They went against. Bardases, IL 24, 29. 

Barsa je va In this Persepolis, xv. 13. 

Apin hiS'Va puttana I drove them into the water, (?) I. 77. 

His ye va sathak In this water they were drowned, (?) 1.77. 

Alrur-va On the cross, IL 57, 66. 


Chifa Hu-nina va rabbaka He was chained in mj palace, IL 56, 66. 


This postposition appears to be retained in Mordwin, forming the 
adessive case after a vowel, as kudo-vay “in the house;” “on 
the mountain.” 

Atim, “in” or “among,” m Tahiy am pe (divay “in these pro- 
vinces,” L 17 ; TaMpam ativa, “ in the province,” I. 25 : see also 
L 26 j III. 60. The Persian equivalent is sometimes mtara, as in 
I, 21; sometimes a locative, as in lines 34 and 35. The word clearly 
includes the particle 

We now come to a particle which appears to subserve a variety of 


uses ; it is that which we render va^ or mas. This particle forms the 
predicative and factive cases, it acts as a definite article, probably as 
an accusative case also, and forms derivative substantives ; and in all 
these uses it has its allied particle of similar etymology .in one or more 
of the Ugrlan tongues. .'r/ . • , ' .u, , ^ 

1°, As a predicative or factive, it follows the substantave Xo very 
frequently, as I£u Ko-vas appini puttcty I was appointed king,” I. 30; 
Ko-vas yiifri puttmy “ he became king,” II. 12; it is also found with 
other nouns, as Baksabavana-vas JBalcsis puttcts, ^‘^he was satrap of 
Bactria,” IL 80. See also I. 7, 45, 57, 58; II. 51; III. 55, 56. The 
only case where the particle vas is omitted after JSb used a factive 
is in IL 80. In this signification vas appears allied to the Oheremiss 
esh, as in Mark x. 8, lit kogonek ih Jcap~eshy “ they shall become one 
body/’ and in John ix. 32, huda Chrutos-esh sleplid tpdam, “ who 
considered him to be Christ.” The same case is made in Zj^ianian 
by osy as, Matt. v. 36, pedgiA-os Uho spoAos k^rm,y “ to ma^e-^^^|ck ^ 
or white.” In Mordwin, this case is made by Ics,, 
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2 % Less oiten, and less certainly, ms appears to have the effect of 
a dehnitc article, or else it forms the accusative. A mutilated example 

IS found in in I. 67, where we read //;« Tassmios-vas, ha «1 

the people.” A better instance is in 11. 54, En Tussums-ms mi tawn 
■ 1 sent out my people.’* In the following line we find Hu- seshn-vas 
hiak ni-vas, hiahpari Vftchc1u,/a, “ I cut off the nose, and tongue, and 
ears, where the omission of ms after pen shows some variation of 
usage in the plural number. If in the last e.xample we prefer to con- 
sider this particle as a representative of the pronoun “his,” we hare 

Lgrlan analogy to. support tlie suppositioB.^ ■■ 

The cognate forms, which support the above views, are these- in 
Mordwin, « forms a definite article, as hman-s, “ tho man,” p. 245; in 
Zyriauian ik and es make the accusative case; in ilordwin zo mies 
the possessive « bis,” as kede-zo, “his hand.” 

In saprakimmm, “the battle,” and tithimmas, “ falsehood ” which 
so frequently occur, the final mas may be tlie definite article, or 
perhaps, tho word may come under the form mentioned in the next 
pamgrapli. 

3-'. forms a derivative substantive, as Kovm, ‘^kingdom,” from 

Ao, “king.” This word occurs very frequently in the inscriptions 
(see 1. 7, 9, 20, 21, 30, 45, 46). The Chereiniss language uses the 

making (e.y.) keclia-mmli, “a sun- 
Wind, from “ the sun;” idramash, “a woman,” from idyr, “a- 

girl. The Zyrianian uses os for this purpose, as purtos, “a sheath,” 
from puH, sword.” 

The termination m has dearly the force of an indefinite article, 
and tins value is made conspicuous by a comparison of III. 52 and 57 
where, in passages precisely similar as to sense, “a Persian” is 
tendered by Earsar-Mr in tbe first, and Parsar-ra in the second 
instance ; it will be shown that feir is the numeral “one.” Sometimes 
irm is used instead of m. The following examples are found in tho 
In^scription : — 

Parsar-ra A Persian, II. 57, 90, 91, 92. 

Arminiya-ra An Armenian, III. 58. 

Afar^ii-ra A Susian, I. 56; III. 50. 

Asagartiya-ra A Sagartian, III. 55. 

‘ See also Casti-^u I)e Affixis persoiialibus* &e • 
affixiim ^ • irrascipue tertife personae 

exnendam, aLulique hstogul nativam suam mdolera 

oipiendam nititnr," page 11, ® gencratim carent, vim sensim sus- 
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A Babyioake, I. 59. 
A Margiau, H'L 50. 
Any man wiio is fels 
Any one wlio is a lis 


Bapilii-rm 

Markiis-irra 

YoS“iiTa titain-ra 
Yos-irra liras- ra '. 


In II. 79, we h&re as a plaral. It would appear as 

tliougli were required after any syllaUe not. closing, witk a or, r, 
wliicli would render the last syllable of jl/ariti doubtful. .- 
leader^” or simply great/" is probably the same form# Mo'^fa-irm, in 
V, 14; is a genitive case; put in the place ol the more usual form 
Ko-fa-lnna, In these cases is perhaps the same particle which will 
be shown in the section of verbs to make a verb indefinite or contin- 
gent. The numeral Itir, preceded by the sound of is found in the 
following instances: Fa/'ii/ir-kir, Persian;” 11. 13; 88; III. 52; 
Arminhin-.y'hir. 9 i.r\ Armenian.” IL 22. 86: *‘a Babylo- 


The plural number is formed by adding pa or fa, but these 
particles are not used iiidiscririiinately ; fi follows a syllable com- 
mencing with a liquid or semi-vowel; and pa oue beginning with a 
surd or sonant. We have thus A:rMiniyafa, JPaTihwvafa, Mapilttrfa, 
and SuhkiB-pu, Kathatiilcas-ya, Marlcm-pa* In the inscription at 
Nakhsh-i-lustani; we find ap used instead of pa ot fa, Ko is followed 
by/o (see I. 1; 8.); which might show that ho is not the sound 

of this word. I have thought sometimes of suggesting sar (as 
allied to the Hebrew nk? and Latin Csesar) or sah, as i>art of the 

names of Arsaces and ValarsaceS; which might have been written 


aTB-^sah, “great king,” and mhar^-Bah, “very great king” and the 
values of the syllables ml and arB would suit the etymology; but 
as the character is used in no other word, any change would be purely 
a guess. Talmjaxm, “a province,” is used at Bebistun as a plural, 
without the pluralizing particle (see CoL IL 1, &c.); but in the 
smaller inscriptions, we find Tahiyiis-pa-iia, “of the provinces; the 
final s perhaps induces the use of pa, as in Visba^ams-pa-^, ii. 3-4. 

TV,o to be alwavs nlurai. “ The gods” is rendered 
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The acljectiye takes the declensioaai terminations when in connec- 
tion with a plural substantive^ as Tcdni-fa a^'iJd-fa, liorse- 

liieiij” I. 78; II. 54; Yos faithful men/" L 42; Tassimos 

Median people/’ II, 11; Ko Taliiktis-pa-na Irsihld-fa-inm 
‘Tmas-pa^na^ king of the many-peopled provinces/’ xvii. 6-7, wliicli 
mimABKoTahilms-pavissa-tanas-fa-namdi.^. 

Adjectives do not appear to differ from substantives. We find no 
instance of the comparative degree, and the superlative is implied 
onljj as more commonly in the Ugrian languages; an example is 


found at the beginning of xi. and xvi., “greatest 

of the godsJ’ 

P-RONO-UN'S. , 


Personal. 

The pronoun of the first person singular is IIu, always preceded 
by the perpendicular line ; in the genitive case it is connected with 
the case-ending by the syllable ni^ making This word is 

used for the dative in I. 16, Imtk, “they brought to me.” 

HitdkJd, “to me,” and IIiidhldmctT^ “from me,” are constantly found. 
We have Hun, as an oblique case in 11. S6, Hun “he expected 


li,* 
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me/’ or “waited for me;” and in xvii. 11 and vi. 42, mravasta Hun 
nisgas-ni, “may Ormazd protect me;” in xv. Hu is curiously 
separated from tm by the word auravasta. The dative is expressed 
by the simple Hu in the expression Korns Hu “he gave me the 
kingdom,” in I. 9, 20, and 45, In the Artaxerxes Inscription Yu is 
used instead of Hu: 

The plural “we” is Klim: see I. 8, Nilm Kofa hut, “we are 
kings;” I. 5, Nilcu JSfivan^ Ahkavmnidyct tirimniimp “w^e are called 
the Achsemenian family. 


The second personal pronoun is made by Mi, as in the following 
examples: — 

Ni, Ko Akka vasissin .... Thou, king, who hereafter, III. 63-4. 

Ni, Akka vasissin ........ Thou who hereafter, III. 66. 

Bi, uris appo Hu yutta..,. Thou, know that I have done. III 73-4. 

In the same manner that Hu takes the accusative signification 
hy adding un, so does Mi take in, making Min: as Min afyis-ni, “may 
he slay thee, ’ III. 76, 88, a tautology common to several languages. 
The similar expression MinJcamS'-ni, “ may he befriend thee,” in III. 



fciliews tliaf; the verb is inlcani, notwitlisfeanding tlie difference of oftbo- 
' grapby. I think the repetition of n was feit to be nnnecessarj^ as in 
the English can t for cannot. 

The plural ‘^^yon” is not found; in the Nakhsh-i-Eustam Inscrip- 
tioii; where we should expect this pronoun to occur in the address to 
the Persians^ the singular number is used, both in Persian and in 
Scjthic. This is accounted for by Colonel Bawlinson, with much 
probability, on the supposition that Darius '^addressed the Persian 
race collectively, and used the singular number in token of their 
inferiority to himself.” See his Memoir, p, 310. 

The pronouns llu and have each a secondary form, which is used 
somewhat like an enclitic, in the same way as the pronominal personal 
and possessive sufiixes are employed in all the Tartar tongues : these 
^ forms are mi and ni. The first is identical with that of all the 

languages compared, the Finnish alone softening the m to 7 i; the 
second is found only in Ostiak and Ottoman Turkish, the Ugriau 
tongues generally retaining only d or t. It appears that the original 
sound was 7ik^ still retained in Tartar-Turkish, or nt^ as we shall find 
■ in the Scytluc verbal termination, which is also retained in the nd 
of several Samoyede dialects, as the Samoyed-Ostiak, Juracic, &c. 
See Castren, p. 28. 

Examples Taliiyalnis-mi, my province,'’ IIL 65; 

'^my family,” III. 80; Al^es-mi, house,” vi. 43; 

''my empire,” xv, IS. Perhaps Tassunos^-vas-mi^ IL 54-5, may be 
another instance; but the insertion of vas looks strange, and there is 
no equivalent in the Persian text. 

Of the second person, the following examples may be alleged — 
Nimms-ni, "thy family,” HI. 76, 88, and probably 87; duravasta 
dm-ni, "may Ormazd enlarge for thee,” III. 87; dwmvasta rifa^^u-ni, 
"may Ormazd make vain to thee,” IIL 89. This pronoun is frequently 
accompanied by Nin, as in the examples quoted in the preceding 
page. 

The pronoun mi is used as a possessive pronoun only, but the 
analogy of the second person renders it probable that it might also be 
used as an oblique case, either dative or accusative. It is of rather 
rare employment in the inscriptions, the word Hu being used optionally 
for all cases, as in Hu At tat a, "my father,” L 3; Hu Lubaruri^ "my 
subject,” IL 13-4, 22, 38, 61, 80; IIL 6. We also find Htir-ni-na used 
as a possessive — Nimans Hu-ni~na, "my family,” L 7; Alye§ Hu-ni-na, 
"my house,” IIL 81. No genitive of ni has been found analogous to 
the Hu-ni-na of the first person. 

The possessive "our” is made by Nihmi^ clearly from Niku, 
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we/’ we tiWe Wimmis Mihavi,^^ our family/’ in 1. 6, S3;, 87, 46 j and 
, JH^es Wikaviy ^^.our kouse/’ I* 52, . ■ 

Tlie pronoun lie” is made hj yu far ri, wliick I write yiifvi, and 
suppose to mean originally ^Hhat person/’ yu being the remote deiiion- 
stratire/ and a root of w^ery wide extension, meaning 
Tffri is very frequently used, with and without the usual sufHxeS' — 
Movas yifri yuttas, became king” 11. 12; yvfrikld yoris, I. 29, 
II. 12, yivfnkka jjork, L 58, went over to him.” Tufri is also very 
frequently placed after proper names, without any apparent necessity, 
as \Ye may infer from finding the same name in precisely the same 
sense without the addition. Thus in I. 60, 09, 75? we have Tassunos 
f§?po Nititpaal ytifri’-na, tHhe army of Naditabirus/’ as though ytffd 
were inserted merely as a vehicle to ca^ny the genitive particle na; 
but in I. 76 ive find appo Mtif 2 )aal-nc^^^ This 

annexation of yufri to proper names occurs throughout the inscriptions 
(see I. 23, 78, 79; 11. 50, 54; III. 45, <S:c. &c.), and the word looks more 
ike a substitute for a definite article than a demonstrative pronoun. 
Examples of its use as an independent personal pronoun have been 
already cited, to which we may add II. 12, 14, 59; III. 50, 55, where 
it is made the subject of the verb, and IL 22, 38; III. 18, where it is 
the object. Once only (III. 22) yufri is used as a plural; but I am 
inclined to suppose it is so used inadvertently, from a confusion 
between Vibanus (whose name conies immediately before yufri) and 
the more distant Tassmios, to which yw/H really refers. 

The secondary form of yufri is ir, which, however, unlike mi and 
ni, is placed always before the verb which affects it. From the 
frequent occurrence of 7^’ before a verb, and after a proper name, I 
was at first induced to suppose it the mark of an accusative case, and 
to read, for instance, Kampuchiya yufri Fartiyar afpis, 1. 23, Cam- 
byscs ille Bardem occidit,” instead of Fartiya ir afpis, which I now 
translate ‘^he, Cambyses, killed him, Bardes.” Several instances 
occur in which the pronominal nature of ir is clear: avi ir afpiya, 
^Hhere I slew him,” I. Mu ir afpiya, I slew him,” 1. 64; Hu--' 
ihU ir mgas, “they brought him to me,” IL 65, &c. &c,: it is also 
used before neuter verbs, as will be seen when we come to that part of 
our essay. In III. 21, its appearance hohvo yuttas is unintelligibie to 
me; but it may have been written inadvertently as before a neuter 
verb. The possessive “his” is made by niUmi, placed, like N'ilcavi, 
after its noun. It occurs in I. 43, IL 57, HI. 17, 3 8, 44, 45, 
always after the word atarrimn, “ followers.” 

The plural pronoun “ they” is made by the demonstrative appin 
or apin, used indiscriminately. I cannot remember that it is ever found 



Jpin looks like a nominative ciise in vi. 16, pupa apin marrisy 
” but it may be “ that to themselves they kept,’’ 
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as a personal pronoim in the nominative case}^ but it woiiM probably 
be apfi] if.so lisetl, ,as itiswEea put adjeetiyelj — see 11. I, appl- 
TciUijaiiSj "^Hbese provinces ;’* ^Hliese men/* III. 93. The 

following sentences are examples of its liis-iHi puttamy 

drove them into the river/’ I. 77ymmmssa appin afpis, seized . 
and slew them/' III. ,33; Hu. appin qjpipa^ slew them/' III. 48-' 
In the third coiiimn, lines 47—59, we have this demonstrative used 
several times, like yiifri^ wdth a proper name, in the repetition of a 
similar phrase, signifying ^4ie caused the Persians, Susians, &c-, to 
rebel.’' The passage occurs nine times; and in the Persian text it is 
always represented by the same words, repeated like a formula; bul; 
in the Scythic version, either from a love of variety, or perhaps from 
the unfixed condition of the language, it is always rendered by a 
different set of words. The passage is much mutilated, but enough 
remains to show the variable practice : in line 50 we find yufri 
Afctrti’ifa appin pafatas^ ^“^he caused the Susians to rebel;” in line 53, 
ytifyi Afarli-fa pafatas; in line 54, yuJH Mata-pa apin pafatas; and 
in line 59 we also find apin; in line 52,pafatis paf at its. In 

III. 74, apin is used apparently in the singular number. In III. 94, 
appir seems to have the meaning of appin. 

Two particles, ye and ap, are found before verbs which signify 
“ to address;” the former appears to mean or him/' and 

the latter, which occurs more frequently, ^'them,” or them.” 
The opposition is seen by a comparison of those phrases in which 
Darius addresses the officers or troops whom he dispatched upon the 
several military expeditions he was engaged in : where he mentions 
the departure of Dadarshisli, in 11. 23, he says, yecUtu ye-tinya^ 
“thus I addressed him;” and in line 39, speaking to Vomises, he 
says, yecliitu ye-tiri , in both cases followed by vita or vita in the 
singular, the equivalent of the Persian pridiya. In the more usual 
case, where Darius addresses the army generally, we have yecUtu 
ap4iruja, follow^ed by vitas, the equivalent of pritd (see II. 14, 62). 
Ap-tifiya occurs also in 1. 16, III. 41; ap-tirira, in vi. 30; apAiris, 
in 11. 6, 59-60; III. 2, 37, and elsewhere. I think ye, in yetds, IL 63, 
must be the singular pronominal particle. The expressions apvatas 
and evaptusta will be considered under the verbs. 

The following is a summary of the personal pronouns as here 
detailed : — 
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Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Possessive. , 

Objective. | 

1 

■Hu ' '! 

Hu-m-na 

! 

mi 1 


Thou .... 

. Ni , i 


m 

ni 

He 

yuM 

yufri-na i 

nitavi -1 

ye, ir 

We ........ 

Niku ! 


Nikavi 


You...-..., 

i 




They .... 

: ' appi 



ap 


Accusatiye. 

Hun , . 
Nil! 


appin 


Demokstratites. 


The cleiE OB strati Ye pronouns are ye^ and 

Ye is used either substantively or adjectively, and either before 
or after its noun ; as an adjective it is either singular ox plural. 
Examples of all these uses follow : ye ay)])o Ilti yntia^ “ this is what I 
did/’ L 21, 54 ; ye Mii Mata-pa-iMn ytiUa^ this I did in Media/’ 

II. 67. Before its noun: ctkhaye pasta , "'Svho made this earth/’ 

V. 2-3; cmmmasta ye Kovas Hu ftmis^ ^^Ormazd gave me this king- 
dom/’ I. 20. After its noun : this tablet/’ III. 84; Tahiyatis 

ye^ these provinces/’ L 1 5, 1 7; pat ye a-twa, in these battles/’ 

III. 60. 



Yu is always followed by pa in the singular number, and by pipa 
in the plural. Examples — yupa appo yiitras'ka^ that which has been 

done,” vi. 39; appo yupa yiiUm^ ^‘what [I commanded them] that 

they did,” vi. 16; Korns appo...,,. .pupa Hu my aya^ ^Hhe kingdom 

which ..that I recovered, L 46; follows anhih^ ‘^heaven/’ in 

the usual introductory passages of the small inscriptions; as, ankih 
yupcij ^^that heaven:” in xv. alone, it is yufapa. In the plural 

we have yupipa^ as ytipipa yu/Hklci poris^ ‘Hhey 

deserted to him/' 11. 11-2; Tasstmos yupipa, ‘Hhose people,” II. 74, 75; 
yupipa afpisp ^^slay them,” II. 39; yupipa-nap “of them,” is found in 
in. 72, Yuvenpa is also a demonstrative, and seems to he identical in 
signification (perhaps in sound) v^i{kyiipap see I. 19. 

The indefinite syllable or iff may be mentioned here, as it is 
freq^uently joined to yetpxj; it is the Latin miiqiie, old Persian cluyci\ 
and is of still more extensive use than either; we have yzipata aura- 
masia nisyasnip “that may Ormazd protect,” xv. 20, xvii. 24. The 
Persian avaschiyap which represents yupatup is as though one could 
say illudcmique in Latin ; in English we might say “ that whatever it 
may be.” We have in xv. 12, tahie-kip in Persian cmiyashcldya, 
aliudcunyicep “ any other soever.” The Persian cliiya is more elastic 
than the Latin cunguep but it scarcely reaches the marri-ta of L 20, 60, 
“ all soever,” omniscunquep and still less the verbal tUp which makes a 
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definite tense indefinite, like oiir auxiliary, in sack expressions as ** I 
have done/’ and “I may liare done.” Tiiese. will be explained in, tlie 
section of tlie rerbs, and in tlic^ mean time I express my conviction 
that ki or ki is the same particle everywhere, and that it makes either 
adjective, pronoun, or verb indefinite. In the Mordwin the syllable 
to is set before pronouns with the signification of the German irgend^ 
according to Gabeleiite (see Grammar, p. 261)* This comes very near 
to the Scjtliic meaning. In Ostiak the same purpose. is answered. by 
the termination ot^ which accords more in usage with the Scythic term; 
e.y. met is something,'’ metkat, '^anything" (see Grammar, p. 51). 
Other demonstrative pronouns are *^Hhese/* in the accusative 

appm or apin. Examples of their use have been given under tlte 
personal pronouns. Ajjir and ajypir are also found, but I hardly know 
how to explain them. 


The Scythic language has a genuine Tartar relative particle always 
placed at the close of a sentence, as in Turkish, Mongol, and Manchu ; 
this particle is and will be mentioned presently ; but it has also 
the true Indo-Germanic relative pronoun, allied to the definite article, 
like the 09 . and o of the Greek, in which it agrees more with the Ugrian 
languages. It is of course impossible to say whether this relative 
pronoun is an inherent part of the Scythic language, or whether it 
was merely adopted, in imitation of the Persian text from, which the 
translation was made, partly from the desire to be literal, and if the 
translator was a Persian, which is likely to have been the case, from 
the difficulty he would feel in comprehending the terminal relative 
particle ; such a difficulty is felt by Europeans when they begin to 
translate into a language having no other means of rendering a relative 
phrase ; and our countrymen in India are fully aware of it when they 
render English into Tamul or Telugu, 

The Scythic relative pronouns are aHm and appo; the former is 
used for persons only, and the latter either for persons or things. The 
following instances will serve to show the use of aMa : yufri alcha 
irsarra apphu tiristi\ he who was appointed leader,’ II. 8 ; yufri 
sinnik alcka nanriy “he came who said,” II. 51 ; see also III. 20, 32, 
&c, Mi akka mslssin >- Tipi ye chiyamti, “ thou who hereafter shalt 
see this tablet, III. 84 ; Mi, Ko, Akka, “thou, 0 king, who,” HI. 64. 
It is used also with inclusion of the antecedent : akka iMata-pa^na 
irsaTTa, ^‘'he who was leader of the Medians,’ II. 17# Akka takes 
the usual pa in the plural: akka-pa sassa Bartiya ir tarnasti^ 


Eel,ative Proxouks. 
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Male To? ahTca-pa atarrivan nitmi yupofa pi, “and the men wh( 
■were his chief adherents,” III. 45. A curious instance is seen here o 
the perfectly indifferent use of appo and aJeka where persons ar< 
treated of ; the preceding line 44 has the whole phrase in preciseh 
the same words, with the sole difference that appo is put instead oi 
aJel-a-pa; and this is perhaps the cause why pi is exceptionally put al 
the end of a sentence in which ahha is the pronoun ; this particle 
often closes the relative phrase when appo is used, and the two sen- 
tences come so near together: that one must have influenced the other. 
In III. 72 we have aJeka-pa Ko-fa, “those who were kings,” which is 
in conformity with Indo-Germanio usage, and is a verbal translation 
of the Persian text. 

The cases in which aJcka may be englislied by the definite article 
are numerous : such as GaumaUa ahha Mahus, “ Gomates the Ma- 
gian,” I. 33, 34, 42, &c., while the alcka is omitted in I. 40. In some 
cases we hardly know whether to take the article or relative pronoun 
in making the translation ; such as BaHiya alelea Kurm sakri, I. 39 
which may be “Bardes, the son of Cyrus,” or “Bardes, was son 


Kovas appo Gamnatta 

Koras appo kutkatui-rakki 
Tipi ye appo ku rilura 


The kingdom wkicli Gomates, &:c. 

I. 32. 

The kingdom which had been 
taken away, I. 46. 

Tnis tablet which I have written, 
III. 84. 


-inese are the provinces which, 

I. 15. 

,n aniiapatna.,..appo Gaumatta Tke temples wkicli Gomates, 1. 47, 


Yos appo atarriran nitavi 
Ko-fa appo Hu..,.....inauriya. 


The men who were kis followers, 
111.44. 

Kings wkom I captured, III. 60. 
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like ahha, fre{|iieiitly mckides antecedent : 


Appo Hu ap-tiiiya .................... That wMcli I said to theiri, L 16. 

Ye appo Hii yiitta ■ This is what I did, I. 21-2. . 


The word which usually means if,” following appo, gives it 

an extended signification : Apj^o an'ka> IIuAlcM-mar tirilclca, ‘^what- 
ever was said by me,” I. 1 9; this is like the Latin 


Appo, like has often the force of a definite article ; and here 
also we can generally scarcely decide whether the article or relative 
pronoun be the better version; the following instances may be adduced: 

Tahijaus appo table..... ....... The other provinces, L 26, 30,35,50. 

Tassunos appo Nititpaahna The people of Natitabirus, L 76. 

Tassunos appo Hu-m-na .... My people, II. 18, 19, <fec. j 

Tassunos appo Patifa-na .... The people of the rebels, 11. 18, 27, 38. 

These, with the exception of the first, are generally verbal transla- | 

tions of the Persian text, which has Icara liya manci, Icam lipa Afaditn- ^ 

liraliya, where the is as much a definite article as the Greek o in 
such an expression as ^ KKi^avepos 6 (^A/^rTrov. The last cited phrase is 
made Tasm.mos appo JPaiifa in IL 23, and we have Tassunos Tafifa-na, 
without the connecting word, in II. 31. 


Appo also becomes a simple conjunction, like the Latin qtiod and 
English examples are 

Tassunos inni tarnas appo Bar- The people knew not that Bardes 
tiya afpika was killed, I. 24. 

................ appo Hu inni Bartiya [Let it not he known] that I am 

not Bardes, I. 39. 

appo Gaumatta inni .... [I laboured] that Gomates should 

not I. 63. - 

In 1. 47, 51 and 53 we have repetitions of the phrase tliap appo 
anha app%ilm-ta, the meaning of which is shewn by the Persian text to 
be, “as it was formerly.” As the combination tippo-anka certainly 
implies “whatever” and appiiM is “ heretofore” or “first,” and ta 
indefinite, the whole phrase will without any difficulty bear the sense 
re<iuired ; but in the following paragraph, line 55, we have the same 
words, only without the indefinite ta, as equivalent to the Persian 
pasam yatlid, “after that.” Now unless we choose to make the same 
word mean both “ before” and “ after,” we have no resource but to 
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eoiicliide tliat tlie Scjthian translator varied tlie expression, writing 

tliis is wliat I did wlien first I possessed tlie kingdom/’ The pur- 
port of tlie paragrapk accords witk tMs, and tlie omission of tlie indefi- 
nite ta will, I tliiiik, bear out tbe meaning liere given. 

The true Tartar relative particle, as before mentioned, is pz, which 
I believe to have been sufiScient, as in Mongol and Turkish, and in the 
Bekkan languages, to distinguish a relative sentence without the 
addition of any other pronoun, though it is rarely so found in the in- 
scription; it is always terminal, and the following examples shew its 
use : Hu-ni-na imii tirwan pi, which is not called iiiine,^’ I. 2S, 30, &c. 
This phrase is several times repeated; in 1. 15, it is a little varied, 
being written alzlm-pa Tlu-ni-na inm tirivan pi ; but it is generally put 
without the addition : I os appo atm'rimm nitam ptipofa pi, ^^tlie men 
who were his chief adherents,” I. 43 ; IL 57 ; III. 17^ &e.. ; Tali pans 
pe app)o pafafifa pi, these are the provinces which rebelled,” III. 81. 

This is analogous to the Turkish^ ^ ‘‘the secret which 

is in my heart ^ ^ J ,U jj , “that which is on high.” The Mongol 

naglior-de-M, “which is in the lake,” is like this, and the usage of 
Tamul and Teliigu is precisely similar. The Volga tongues, to which 
the Scythic forms are more closely allied, appear to have adopted a 
relative pronoun in analogy with Iiido-Germanic languages; but 
translations from these languages made by foreigners are suspicious, 
and we have no other authority. The Finnish and Magyar languages, 
both cultivated by natives, and possessing such relative pronouns, 
afford a stronger case against the opinion which I am myself more 
inclined to adopt. 

Indeterminate Pronouns. 

“All” is made by varrifa, mrpafa ta, and vampfffata; the Ostiak 
per and perda, both having - the same meaning, may be allied to 
these words. I rather think that mr is the root, that it is made 
indefinite by ta, and that the other words are plurals; but the usage 
is not uniform. Examples follow: pupa varrita puttuf-ta, “all that 

we have done,” xv. 15; Tassmios varrita pom, “all the 

people deserted,” I. 61; Tassimos mrnpafatair eliipas, “all the people 
saw him,” II. 66. The same phrase in II. 13, has mrpafata. 

Addkari, in I. 39, must be “ every one.” The Persian equivalent 
is cliislicliiya* It occurs again in III. 80, but may be there only part 
of a word. 

“Other’ is tahie — ^in the Persian text, aniya; it comes after the 
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noun with as TaJiiymis aypo tahie, the other provinces/’ I. 2G^ 
30; 35; 50. Ill III. 79 we find cmnap appo taliifapa, ‘^the other 
gods/’ after the analogy of varrifapa. In xv. 1 2, the indefinite ta is 
added; making /i'/ 7^ any other whatever;” in Persian^ aniyasliehli/a; 
and the same Persian word is rendered in IIL 60 by taliikita — an 
adverbial expression; like taliie ihVi, in L. S; put indefinitely. From 
a mutilated passage in IIL Tj it appears that talil may come before its 
noun without appo; the word is gono; but as the Persian text has 
(fmj/a Mra^ another army/’ and Tcmiaios is visible on the cast, with 
the siK'ceecliiig words filled up, it may be fairly concluded that the 
phrase was tahi Tcmunos. 

It must be admitted that the analogies of the pronouns with those 
of the Ugrian tongues are feeble; but there are somO; and if "we go to 
the languages of ludki; wc find more. I believe Hu, is allied to 
the universal in of the Ugrian tongiieS; and ml is so beyond a doubt. 
The 71 of the second person is found in the Ostiak neny; and in the 
Tamul; Malayaiini; and TiidU; we have the full m. The radical k of 
the relative pronoun is also common to all; being Icic in Finnish and 
ClieremisS; Imi in Mordwiri, Mtol hi Ostiak, and IjoJy in Zyrianiaii. 
Tahi is certainly allied to the Turkish daJchL Any others known 
to me are mentioned elsewhere. 


NUMERALS* 

It is unlucky for our purpose that the Inscriptions contain tio 
numeral words, the perpendicular and hook repeated serving to show 
the numbers, as in the other Cuneiform alphabets: we have thus 

II’ III’ V’ KKIII’ to represent 2, 3, 4, S, 10, 

Y 

23; 9 is made ^ convenient abridgement not made by the Assy- 
^ YYT 

rians, who wrote YTY- The only number written in letters is Ariy 

rrr 

^^one,” which is placed so frequently after a gentile name, with the 
force of the indefinite article. We have thus JParsm^-hir, Persian/' 
IL 13; 38; IIL 52; Arminiya-iddr, ‘^an Armenian,’’ II. 22, 36; 
Tapilu-rlzw, ^*a Babylonian/’ IIL 51 ; IfarJcm-rM*, Margran/’ 
III. 5G. Bmen-hh^ certain man/’ IL 4, 9, &c.; occurs frequently,, 
and the intervention of the letter in other cases where r is not 
inherent as in affords a presumption that the syllable 

does not correctly represent the sound of ♦ I bs.d at first 
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selected supposing tlie diameter to Ic a compouiKl of 
and >-y ; but discarded it from its a\Ykward appearance : I now think 
it better than ve?i; but it is too late to alter, and this is of the less 
consequence as the sjdlable is admitted to be a mere makeshift. That 
the first is not a part of the numeral appears from the expression 
frequently occurring in the introductory passage of the small inscrip- 
tions, Ur irsihld-fcMia, ''one of nianjf in the Persian aim parumm. 
The ordinal number is made hy adding i.a to the cardinal See 
L 7; 11. 28, S2, 44; III. 36. In all ca^es where the Insciiptloa is 
unmutilated, we find immasva after the luiinerul ; and as the ordinal 
in every such instance is in a sort of ablative case, meaning "at the 
second (or third) time,'’ it is almost certain that cn is the case-ending 
and man or van the article, leaving Im for the ordinal formative. This 
is precisely the Samoyed of 0-abelentz, where fet, " four,’' makes tetwi, " 
"fourth" (see Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlaiidisdien Geseilschaft 
yol y. p. 40), Iii the Cheremiss, 'msha is most frequently the form 
(see Wiedemann, p. 91, and Castren, p. 10). The Ostiak form is met 
(Castren, p. 37). It is not unlikely that the final consonant in both 
languages may have the force of the definite article. Unliiekily, in 
I. /, where the ordinal is in the nominative (or jjrcdicative) case, the 
impression is lost; it would have shown whether or not the be a 
case~eiiding ; but there is hardly room for the syllable in the space 
left, which is so far evidence that it does not form part of the ordinal 
number. 


VERBS. 

Indications of the analogy between the language of the Seythie 
Inscriptimis and those still spoken in the basin of the Volga are more 
obvious in the forms of the verbs than in the other i.arts of speech, 
lough the only part we have of the verb at all approaching complete- 
ness IS the past tense. Wo should have expected several examples of 
le future tense in the third column, as well as of the imperative 
mood, and of any other modal modifications, if the language possessed 

any; but unfortunately that column is deplorably mutilated, and we 

are thus deprived of certainty in our conclusions. This perhaps is of 
fess consequence in the cla^s of languages compared than it would be 
m t^he liido-Germanic tongues, because the diilereuce of tense is made 
m er 7 t e addition of a letter or syllable between the root and 
ermination than by any change in the termination itself. Probably 
some 0 ese modifications are concealed under the forms which I 
lave been compelled to leave unexplained. 
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We proceed to give what appears to be the norraal form of the 
past tense. 

'¥erbS'"endiiig in'a.' „ | Ini ■ -j '■ Inu, 


1st 

Person. 

Singular....'. 

... a or nya 

i i or iya j 

u or xwa. 

2nd 

3J> 

■ ■■ 

... mnti 

r inti 

[wintij. 

3rd 

JJ 



... as 

is 

1 m. , 

1st 

Person 

Plural 

ayiit 

liynt] 


2nd 

?? ■ 



— 

- ^ 

3rd 


n 

... as 

is 

ns. 




The paradigm may be compared with that of the Zyrianiaii 
preterite, of which Jcer^, I have done/’ may serve as an example ; 
it is thus conjugated: I'eri/^ hery)h herymiyd, herijsmj 

(Grammar, p. 85). The Scythic first person plural has more analogy 
with the Magyar and Siberian ; the former ends in ink in the preterite 
tense, and jiih (pr. yule) in the present: the Ostiak form for the 
same case is eu^ and the Samoiedc-Ostiak ut (Castren, p. SO). The 
Scythic second person singular is sometimes written inia instead of 
ititl; but I do not think that any modification of the sense of the verb 
is caused by this change. We have also irtu 

The following examples, taken almost entirely from the Behistun 
Inscription, will furnish the evidence of the above paradigm 


First Person Singular. 

Ill (u^^YxiUa^ “I did,’' ; signifies also am” (see yuttm 
below). 

TtiyaUa (?) I neared,” 1. 72, 79. 

Luelwgatta, “I went away,” IL 49. 

lUToyaya, brought, sent,” 1. 51, 63, 79; II. 74, 81. 


In L—Afj)i, killed,” 1. 76; IT. 53; afpiya, I. 42, 44, 56, 04, 
69, 75, 70; III. 49. 

Tin, said,” IL 39; tlriya, II, 14, 23 ; III. 41. 

Vaclicld, “I cut off,” IL 65 ; vacliehiya, II. 55. 

Toriya, I went,” 1. 65, 71 ; IL 49. 

Marriya, ^^I seized, possessed,” 1. 21, 79; matmya. III, 60. 

In I. 17-8, and III. 81, we have huUi, favoured,” where 
hwhtaya would have been expected. 

H 2 


p!: ' SpiS a 

I /Ml . 'tp 

fel. 

, ■ 

to 
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In ti. Empi; “I deprived,” I. 44 (not clear; perhaps evitvra) 

YuUm, “I SBnt,” 11.22. ' 

JPatii; I. 21; II^ 57, 67 (I hardly know the meaning). 
Mima, “I wrote,” xvi. 24. ° 

Kitma, II. 56, 65 (certainly a first person singular, hut I 
am not sure of the meaning). 

The diflference between i and iya, as well as that between u and 
«.w, is merely formal. That there is a greater distinction between a 
and aya may be inferred from the passive forms; yutfa becomes 
yutttth, and nogaya, nogaiJo; this however may be accidental. 



Second Person Singul.ir. 

The form of this -case being more uncertain and various, the 
passages in which it occurs will be cited at length. They are arranged 
here with reference to the seveml forms, for the convenience of investi- 
gation by others who may have better means than I have of penetratinu. 
the value of the modifications found. ^ 


Inti : — 

Alika iulne ye inni 
Tassunos apin tirinti 

Anka >- Tipi ye cliiyainti 

Ni akka >~ Tipi ye cliiyainti. 

Yufri kiiii iii-kannmti 


If thou do not conceal this record, 
but tell it to the people, III. 74.' 
If then see this tablet, III. 85. 
Thou who shalt see this tablet, 
III. 84. 

Him do not thou befriend, III. 83. 


The last example must be an imperative, as must also be the Itini 
mcJdamti, lini miiaftahiti, ^^do not abandon, do not oppose" (?), of 


In thejihrase nimans^ni Uni lltiui, ^^raayest thou have no 
0 spring, in III. 7d and 8.9, the last word should perhaps be divided 

ht znd, -may it be to thee-' but I do not eputo see throudi the 
construction, 


Inta;— . 

Anka sarak lulue ye tartinta..., 

— thap iimifapata 

[ye]chita kuktainta 


If again thou conceal this reeonl, 
III. 70. 

If as long as thou lirest thou pre- 
serve them, III. 80. 
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What thou shalt do. III. ST. 

If this tablet thou shalt not pre- 
serve, TIL 88. 


ipi JO iniu 
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In i,' 


III tk- 


he killed,” I. 23; II. 8, 18 j III. 33-4, &c. 
Xwiis, “brought,” I. 16. 

Marris, “seized, held,” I. 31, 62 ; II. 65. 

Satis, “awaited,” II. 20, SC, 48. 

I-oris, “ went,” I. 24, 29, 38, .58, 62; II. 12; HI. 29. 
“said,” II. 6, &o. 

-Uvitm, “he deprived,” I. 24. 
mius, “he wrote.” in xyi. 23; but the s uncertain. 


n^I. 49 we Lave eva^usta, certainly meaning “ he had taken from 
them : this may be evitus with the obliciue pronoun ap interpo.sed and' 
le indehmte ta; the word would thus mean “he took from them 

at any .time.*’ ' 

saw”!; m thap clmjasa, “when ho 

sa^ , ^ 1 . 27, be the indication of a subjunctive mood : the termination 
doe.s not occur elsewhere; but it is quite in accordance with the form 
of the Cheremiss, which adds she to the root in the third person 
singular of the conjunctive, while the indicative takes esh. See 
Wiedemann, p. 139. 



Fiest Peeso.v Piltbai. 

Tuttayut, “we did,” I, 70-1, 74, 75 ; II. 51-2. 

TifWito, “ we did,” II. 53. 

These two modes of spelling give nearly the same sound ; with the 

toteT for f « being substi- 

tuted ioT taput; as in xv. 15, yumt-ta, “we have ever done;” in 

« ugam^a, ''' e crossed,” I. 68, the contraction is not made. Per- 

naps was pronounced 

_ The termination fe found alone in the following eases, in a 
Similar way to tlie tim and ta% mentioned above : 

Sassa-ta kara-ta-turi sacho hut Prom old time we are descended, 

I. 6. 

Niku Ko-fa hut ; We are kings, I. 8. 

When two verbs come together in the third person, which would 
m English be connected by the copulative conjunction, it is not «n- 

Gabelentz, p. 402 where it appears that any words wliatever, in any form raav 
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usual to terminate tlie first rerb in sm, instead of Instances of tliis 
practice are seen in the sentences which follow : 

Ir marissaj ir afpis The j seized him and killed him, 

IE 8. 

Yechitu. ap-tirissa nami..,.. Tims he addressed them and said, 

IE 10.,- 

Bfaurissa appin afpis ■ He seized and killed them, HE 33. 

, Appin .pafatassa nami ■ He excited ■ them ■ and said, HE 

50-L' 

Ir rachtayassa pafiitifa They forsook him and re rol ted, 

IE 63-^70. 


The first form may perhaps be looked at as gerundial, but I am 
more inclined to consider it as con tin native; merely shewing that the 
speaker has something more to say. 

There i.s another modification Ibund which may be called tlic inde- 
finite past, meaning what has been done at some timo or other, as dis- 
tinguished from that which was done at some definite time ; it is like 
the distinction made in English by the different forms, I made,” and 
“ I have made.’' An example is found in Inscription xv., on the gates 
of Persepolis, where Xerxes says : I made this portal,” and many 
other noble works I have made in the former instance using the 
definite, and in the latter the indefinite form. The distinction is made 
by suffixing the syllable ra to the first person singular, and ta to the 
third persons and to the first person plural. It is not improbable that 
the difference in the terminations nti and rii of the second person sin- 
gular, before mentioned, may be a similar modification. 

The following examples are in point : 


First person. 

Ye.... Hu yutta; irsiki tahieta..,. This I made, and many other works 

Hu yutta -ra I have made, xv. 12—14. 

Appo Hu yutta-ra, ynpata, &c. Whatever I have done, that [may 

Ormazd protect], xv. 19, 20; 

■ ■xvii. .22. 

Appo Hu ap-tiri-ra, yiipa yut- Whatever I told them, that they 
tas did, vi. 30. 

YeTahiyaus appo Hu marri-ra These are the provinces which I 

have held, vi. 13. 

Xi, akka >- Tipi ye chiyainti, Thou who mayest see this tablet 
appo Hu rilu-ra which I have written,. If E 84. 
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In these cases the syllables ya and va, which may terminate the 
first person, are omitted- Ba must be the indefinite syllable which is 
added to substantives in the nominative ease, as noticed in the section 
treating of that part of the grammar. In the Detached Inscription A 
it closes the sentence beginning with Hu, coming after Mammiisim, 
as though Hii .... ra signified “ I am.” Vara certainly has that value' 
see Hu yutfa-vara, I. 57; II. 6-7, 51, 60; III. 44, 54, 55, 59, and the 
detached inscriptions. The only instance where cura has not that 
meaning is in III. 2S, where it is unintelligible to me. 

Third per.son. 



First person plural 


Appo Attata yiittastii, yupata^ 
.&c. 

Akka Tariya rails [or Xerxes] 
Ko ir yiittasta 

Tahiyaus yiipa appo Tariya- 
vans Ko marrista 


WbateTer my father has done, 
that [may Ormazd protect], 
XV. 20 pxTil 24. 

Who hath made Darius king. 
Introductory passages; xvi. 
only has huUasia. 

That province which king Darius 
hath held, vl. 82-3, 


Taita^ni pasta, « he hath created,” in all the introductory pas- 
sages, are instances of the same indefinite modification. Pafatmta, 
“he hath made,” vi. 3, is another instance. At Beliistun we have 
t^m-ia, “he abolished” (?) I. 48, waA parrmta, “he laboured,”(?) 
HI. 81, but the passages are both mutilated; the last however is 
wi^mly indefinite. We cannot expect to find many examines of this 
indefinite modification in the record of Beliistun, which is almo.st 
wholly made up ofpiositive definite narrative. 


.... yupa marri-ta ynttut-ta [Whatever I and my lather have 

done] all that [by favour of Or- 
mazd] we ha ve ilone, xv. 15-6. 

Here, as in the first person .singular (firi-ra), flio additional sylla- 
ble has the efiect of shortening the preceding word ; and although the 
absence of any distinction, at Persepolis, between jL<y]f and 

1fy5:y as .a verbal termination, deprive, s u .3 of evidraee of the .same 

^ w/ A y 

1 1\ Behi.stun would have been conti’acted to 
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if tlic form of ijnftfwta had occurred. The occur- 
rence of yuUasti, in IIL 30, amounts almost to evidence that such 
would have been the case. 

Preterpluperfect Tense. 

..The addition of the sjllab.le ti to the terniiimtion of the tliird 
person singular preterite forms a pluperfect tense ; ....these- terminations 
heconie mti, uti, zisfi ; and it niaj not be going too far to suggest 
that this is allied to the which produces a similar modification 
of time in the Turkish language. 

The following examples will justify the attribution of this form : 


Akka-pa sassa Bartija ir tar- 
nasti 

Tassunos-na irsarra Vistatta ir 
yuttasti 

Appo Gaumatta Kanpuchiya 
evitusti 


Who had before known Bardes, 
I. 38. 

Visdates had made him leader of 
the army, IIL 30. 

Which Gomates had taken away 
from Cambyses, I. 33. 


In the sentences vrhich follow iiristi looks like a passive verb : 

Tahiyans ye appo Hu>ni-na These are the provinces which 
tiristi were called mine, I. 0, ]d, 

Akka irsarra appim tiristi Who had been appointed leader, 

11 . 8 . 


Future Tense (?). 

The termination ra appears in several cases to express a continua- 
tion or futurity, like the Alongol and Manchu ra, see Schott, p. 46 ; 
but it is a puzzling particle, and is possibly a mere mark of indefinite- 
ness, whether added to a noun or verb. A full investigation of this 
particle would require more acquaintance than I possess with cognate 
tongues, and perhaps more examples of its use than the inscrij>tioiis 
afford. 

The following examples look like future tenses : 
s^'.'Tipi . je pahu- 


Thou who shalt peruse this tablet, 
IIL 67-8. 

He who shall pernse this tablet, 
IIL 70-1. 

Ankiri-ui Auramasta ra Orinazd shall be witness (?) to 

thee, III. 68, 


Ni, Akka .. 
raiira 

Akka >-Tipi ye paraiira 
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In the ivo ca^es following the rake of ra is connected with if, 
power m the preceding examples, and at the same time with the sort 
of indefinite pronominal power indicated in the section of substantives 


Yosirra titainra, jufri tartuka^ 
&c. ■■ 

Yosirra tirasra^ yufri him ia- 
kannmti 


Tlie man wko maj be faisc; bini 
punisli, III. 64 . ■ 

The man who may be a liar, him 

do not befriend^ HI. 83 . 


The translation may be “ any false man,” “ any liar.” In the phn»c* 
iiint ■iirinra, III. 71, the meaning is not clear. 



Imperative Mood. 

Whether m the second or third person, the imperative mood ap- 
pears to end in s, like the third persons of the past tense. The in- 
stances which follow shew this : 

Vnmnaafpis destroy Vibanns, HI. 23 . 

V r'V'V !• 6/. 

ecbitu kuktas Thu.s preserve .'[them], JII, 85; 

. . . ^ see also 1. 64. 

uf,apis-m jjg 

May be slay thee, III. 88. 

? pMase 

s frequently repeated, and af^is is usually followed in such com- 
bination by miiifca, as in 11. 15, 28, SO, 62; III. 41. Of these 

plural, in II. 82, a so addressed to a single person, we hare afpis-ni 
vanU. It may be that is passire, as in and iri xfay bo 

the usual passire termination, making the meaning “kt them^be 
destroyed ; but the firet-cited instance seems to proim that the addb 
tion IS unnecessary. Vris and of the second and third exam- 

ples, are clearly actire ; the other oases are in the third person singular. 

Neuter AND PAssirs Verrs. 

Neuter and passire rerbs appear to be conjugated in the same 
way, as is the case, to a certain extent, in Magyar. In the latter lan- 
gu ge actire rerbs are conjugated in two forms; the first mode, called 
definite, is employed when the rerb is followed by an obiectire case 
the second, called indefinite, when there is no objit. In much of its 
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conjugation tlie Magyar passiye verb lias tiie same terminations as 
* tLe indeiinite form. We liave iiotMng like this in tlie languages 

^ usually studied, but tlie difference between speak" and say’’ may 

give an idea of tbe distinction; tlie former being indefinite^ the latter 
; definite. Now we liave too few examples in tbe Inscriptions to 
generalise witli mucli confidence, but the following principles appear 
to preYail : The active verb has its own mode of flection, as already- 
given ; tlie passive bas also its form, wliicb we are about to give ; but 
^ the neuter verb, when it signified a state of rest, as to sit/' 

^ dwell,” to remain,” was conjugated like a passive, as in Magyar; 

and when it designated motion, as ‘Ho go,” “to march,” it was con- 
sidered active, when tbe object was expressed to which tbe going or 
niarcbing was directed, and passive when there was no such object ; 
thus “the army marched” would be rendered by the form of the pas- 
1^ ‘ sive voice, as it w-ould be in Magyar, while “ he deserted to him” 
f. would be put in the active form. This seems to have been rather a 

practical rule than a principle of the language, and it is not invariably 
followed, as we shall presently see. The characteristic of the neuter 
or passive form in the third person singular is /c, precisely as in the 
Magyar ; sometimes or /m is substituted for Z', and the substitu- 
i tion is frequently accounted for on the same principle as that of ssa 

' for ^ in the third person singular active ; though it takes place also 

where BO such principle can be traced. 

Passive Verbs — Third Person Singular. 

This [is] what by me was done, 
L 54. 

[It] was not done, III. 73. 
Whatever by me was said, I. 13. 
He was taken, chained, and to 
me was brought, I. 64. 

He was taken, and to me was 
brought, II. 55* 

111 my palace he was chained and 
bound, IL 55, 66. 

Knew not that Bardes was slain, 

I. 24. 

Aracus was seized. III. 44. 

In this tablet is written, III. 67. 
Which are not written in this 
tablet, III. 70. 


KiiMahi “cherished,” in a mutilated passage, I. 19. 



Ye appo Hu-ikki-mar yuttak 

Inni yuttak.. 

Appo anka Hu-ikki-mar tirikka 

Yufri niarrika, rabbaka, Hu- 
ikki iiogaik 

Marrika Hu-ikki nogaik 

>- Chifa hu-mna-va rabbaka 
niarrik 

Inni tarnas appo Bartiya af- 
plka 

Arakka niarrik 

>“ Tipi ye-va riluik 

Appo tipi ye-va inm riluik .... 
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^ In xr. 15 \re 6ad cM^anml- where we should expect cy,/ak- hnt 

^itli the usage of the Cheremiss and Zyrianian languages The 
lersjan passage equivalent to that in which occurs is 

translated by Colonel Rawlinson “whatsoever noble works are to be 
been; and the idea is obviously more comprehensive than what would 
be expressed by the mere participle “seen we might say « visible ” 
conspicuous" but there is no regular modification of the veiSl 

l b %alae. The tongues above-named have such a form, and it is 
made by the insertion of m, precisely as in the Scythio text The 
Zyrianian more , especially exemplifies this generalizing power of the 
mserted ,«.- from “it rained,” comes “it w^as ratv ” 

fiom todas, “ he knew,” todmas, “ he was generally fcnowm.” 


NEUTEa Verbs— Third Person Sikgddar. 



in 7i; is found witli tlje indirect 


regimen 


Yitan-ia Mata-pa-ikki tbak 


ilvdarnes to IMedia went^ II. 15-(i 


Vasni Tatarsis thak Then Dadarses marched, 11. 24 

(see also line 40). 

Aviartak There he dwelled, II. 5. 

o !, May be < he dared,’ 1. 40. 

There was, 1. 36. 

■ He came, I. 74, 11. 50-1. 

, . . • He arose and said, I. 57. 

There he arose, I. 07 

I. 28, II. e, 9). 


‘ take before them the pronoun e> in the third person 

findtrfl ® “■ This conjecture is strengthened by 

finding the particle m before such verbs in the fimt person, as we shall 

Tabirtr ^^^'^r ^^aving pro- 
mo™ ori' T t" the 

LTrlt fl the French 

mil ^^efl^cted; such as/e promene, il s'amme. The fob 
ving aie examples of such verbs in the third person t 
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Thap Mata-pa ikki ir-porik ... 
Tliap Parsan-ikki ir-porik 
Tliap Arminija-fa-ikki ir por 
ikka 


When he went to Media, IL 1 0- 
When he went to Persia, III. 8. 
When he went to Armenia, IL 24. 


TiiinD Person Plural. 

B is an exception to the usual identity of the singular and plural 
numbers in the verb, that neuters change h mio fa for their plural ; 
passives would probably change in the same way, but there is no 
certain instance in the inscriptions: I believe that jwfahffa, in III. 40, 
means they were slain,” though the Persian equivalent is lost. Fa. 
is clearly the plnralizing particle, as in nouns. The following phrases 
afford instances of this form : — 


These men accom 


iiiese are the provinces whiel 
revolted, III. GL 
Tliey came before Dadarses, II 
24-5, 29, 82-8. 


In the last phrase, which is repeated, with the name of Vomises, in 
lines 41, 45, I conclude that m is the postposition hi^ to^ upon^ tliougli 
I should hardly have expected to hnd it so placed. 


The provinces submitted to me. 
II. 78, 85 ; IL 34. 


The plurality of the expression in line 78, is undoubted, the pro- 
vinces of Parthia and Kyrcania being alluded to; in the other cases 
one province only is spoken of ; but TaJm/ans is so often used as a 
plural, that the plural forixi of the verb might follow as a matter of 
course. See IL TO. 


Appl Tahiyaiis Hu ir-pafatifi Those provinces revolted from 

me, IL 2. 

ThapTassunosyupipaVistaspa- When those troops went to Hys- 
ikki ir-porifa taspes, IL 74. 

Tassimos Parsan ir-porifa The Persian troops went, III 7. 

We have also pcifaliifa in III. 46, and senpafa in III. 72: both 
passages are mutilated, hut the words are certainly plural. 
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First Person SiNGTOAB. 

I Lave broiiglit tliis form here, altliongli it may seem out of its 
place, because I am in doubt as to its proper allocation. Tlie follow 
mg examples will show the meaning better than any explanation I 
could give; it would hardly be inferred from the structure of tbe 
word; , , ■ ■ ■ 


Kiis Hu sinnigat.. 

Kus Hu llata-pa-ikki sinnigat 
Hus Flu sinnigat Mata-pa-ikki 

Hus Hu >- Bapiiu sennigat 

Hus Hu Parsan-ikki hiak Mata- 
pa-ikki sennigat 
Thap Mata-pa-ikki iii-porugat 
Hu ayasir Aflarti inkanna sou- 
nigat 


Until I came, I, 40. 

Until larrived in Media, II. 37^ 43^ 
Ditto ditto II. 21. 
While I was in Babylon, II. 1. 
Wliilo I was in Persia and Media 
III. 

When I arrived in Media, IL 50. 
As I was friendly towards Stisiana 
IL 7. 


It IS not dear that this termination is connected ^vith those pre- 
,f Cheremiss has a form used after conjunctions, made by 

he additmn of to the roof. It looks very ,nuch like a snbjunc^ 
tne mood; but the question must be left to Tartar philologers 

found elsewhere, and which must be taken as appertaining either to a 
eflected form or pssive voice. The first instance, occurs in 

a. 6J, where the passage reads, “the Persians and Hyreanians 
revolting from me” M-uvm-fi>i-na tiriyas, “called themselves, or were 
called, men of Phraortes.” I do not know if this form can be consi- 
dered analogous to the Mordwin passive, which is regularly made by 
msei mg V before the termination (see Grammar, p. 270); but (I'fiim 

tie f.m Mfe. Tie „,b„ ^ 

are called, or “we call ourselves." This word I would divide 

tie T T ’ r “^kes regularly 

supposItTon } “ last is the most prohahlo 

s pposition, because the ancient Magyar form is ,•« only. The termi- 

velbs rmV' ^^i^Joffous to the Magyar which, in passive 

verbs replaces the.;«i of the definite active form. 

same msXp Umii, appears to have the 

passne or reflected sense in I. 0, 15; II. g (see ante p. 85). 

See Wiedemann’s Grammar, p. 144. 
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JSnmn^i, “wLo was called” is probably a participle, with the 

relative particle^/. 

Geetjnds. 

Four forms, if not more, appear to have a participial or gerundial 
signification; one of these appears to be the present (or rather aorist) 
tense, another refers to past time, and two to the futare; one of which 
is used for the singular and the other for the plural. The charac- 
teristic of the aorist and of the future plural is which may be 
allied to the Turkish gerundial termination; that of past time is ras, 
and the future singular ends in m, certainly allied to the Magyar, 
Turkish, Mongol, and Manchu ra. The syllable mn which precedes 
ra, may be equivalent to tbe Magyar syllable mentioned before, which 
forms the participle in that language. 

Peesent oe Aoeist. 


Pati-fa fruirsarra-fa-ha 


The rebels assembling, II. 24, 32, 
40, 44; III. 27. 


In 11. 28, where the same passage occurs, the termination is apba 
instead oi f aha-, which seems to prove that we have here the plural- 
izing particle, leaving la for the gerundial form. 

Hu-ikki-mar pafati-fa-ba [The Parthians and Hyroanians] 

revolting from me, II. 68. 

Bapilu-fa Hu-ikki-mar pafati- The Babylonians . revolting from 
fa-ba me, III. 38, 

Tahiyaus Markus yesi Hu-ikki- The province called Margiana re- 
mar pafati-fa-ha volting from me, II, 79. 

This passage is in the singular, bat the word TaTtiyaus is so often a 
plural, that the writer may have been misled. See page 89. 

Fafalufaba in I. 68 and lufuba, in I. 78, do not look like pa,rti- 
ciples, but both passages are damaged and of uncertain signification. 
£a without fa might be expected in the singular, but I have failed to 
recognize any instance. 

Past Time. 

Fruvartis putras-ka >- Rak- Phraortes having fled, went to 

kan thak Rhages, 11. 54. 

Nititpaal putras-ka Naditabirus having fled, 1. 78, 

Vistatta putras-ka Veisdates having fled, III. 13. 

Yufri hu-ikki-mar pafaras-ka He having revolted from me, 11. 

59, 
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Tlie lermination lea is probably tlie neuter an<i passive particle 
and I believe that in tbe purely active form ras only v^-ould be found • 
tills view is confirmed by comparing tlie examples wbicli folio w^ and 
altliougb tbe second requires a slight correction of Westergaard’s copy, 
I have no doubt of the verification. 

Irsikki tahie-ta sisnina yutras Many other noble things having 

done, XV. 15, 

Y iipa appo yiitras-ka — That whieh has been done, vi. 30. 

Westergaard^s cojiy has which is here made >i^y. 

I think ilras^ in III. S3, is an example of the same form: ^4Iie 
liar,” “the one who has lied;” and it is not unlikely that the fre- 
quently-recurring word tiraslca is a similar ibrni, with neuter signifi- 
'■ cation. 

Future Singular NuiiBER. 

Nititpaal sinnik, sapra- Natitabiriis came, about to make 

kimmas yuttivanra battle, I. 74. 

The same passage occurs with another name in II. 51, and similar 
passages occur, though mutilated, in III. 10, 14. This form is used 
only in the singular, and it is equivalent to the Persian cliartcmi^a, 
which is less definite, meaning both singular and plural. 

Future Plural Number, Active, 

Patifa ........ sinnifa, saprakim- T h e rebels came, about to make 

mas yuttmiun-huha battle, II. 25, 29, 33. 

The same phrase occurs, with the suhstitutioii of yw for hu.) in 
11. 41, 45. This form, like the preceding, represents the Persian 
elu'Tfcmt^a, XhTidi hula can hardly be anything else than the gerundiiil 
w/;, wbich plays so conspicuous a part in the Turkish language; though 
it seems curious that it should be confined to the plural number, the 
intermediate nkm, although like in form, can hardly be connected in 
signification 'vvith mtm of tirivaniim; it is more probably a 
variation of the vmi of the preceding form, but I am unable to give 
any opinion as to the reason of the change, 

Tiiere are some other verbal forms, but they do not occur often 
enough to give a clear insight into their especial signification ; w'c 
may perhaps except jv, which occurs so often iu the word nanrif and 
■which must certainly denote the third person of the present tense. 
See also ankirk III. 68; revanr?\ III. 71-2; and senri^ passim- It 
appears from 11. 81, that nanri became nanga in the p.ast tense. 
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I have little more to say of tlie remaining parts of speech. It 
appears from the word irsiMi, ‘^greatly,” that the dative case-ending, 
as might have been expected, converted the adjective into an adverb; 
but we have no other instance to show that it was the normal form. 
The use of the verbal termination after the conjunction kiis, 

in I. 40, II. 1, III. S5, and after in IL 50, prove that the 

conjunction had a power similar to that of the same part of speech in 
other languages; but the instances in 1. 21, and I. 52, appear to show 
that the more common form might also be used in such cases. All I 
hnow of the postpositions has been mentioned already in connection 
with the substantives. 


The structure of the sentences is generally so very simple, that 
the syntax may be disposed of in few words; the concluding portion 
of the inscription, which would have afibrded some examples of a 
more complex kind, are too much mutilated to give sufficient informa- 
tion for anything more extended. The nominative case usually 
comes first, the regimen (whether direct or indirect) follows it, and 
the verb closes the phrase. Examples are: IIu Koims marrli^a, ^^I 
the kingdom held,” L 21 ; Hu GatmaUa afylya^ Gomates killed,” 
I, 42; when a verb is followed by both the dative and accusative 
cases, I think the accusative always comes first, as in Aurammta 
Korns IIu tmiis, Ormazd the kingdom to me gave,” I. 9, 20, 45. 
In several cases we have the object before the subject, as Koras Hu 
evituiva, “ the kingdom I took away,” L 44 j Koras yufri marris^ the 
kingdom he seized,” L 30-1 ; and there appears to be no reason here 
and elsewhere why this difierence was made, unless it he thought 
that the expression received some force by the inversion (see also 
lines 57, 62, 77, 80). Subordinate expressions of course follow the 
principal word, as in Gawmatta ahlca Mahm KanpmMya evitus^ 
^^Gomates the Magian deprived Camhyses,” I. 34. 

The adjective seems always to have followed the substantive, as 
in Talnifa arilckifa^ ‘^faithful cavaliers,” JI. 54; Ko irsa^'ra, ^^grea 
king,” passim. 

Adverbs appear to have no especial position in the sentence, but 
are placed near the verb they modify; we have Tassunos irsihlci afpis^ 
the people utterly he slew,” I. 38 ; titldmmas Takiyam-ativa irsikki 
yuttas, “ falsehood in the country greatly prevailed,” I. 25, with the 
adverb before the verb ; and Tassunos Hu afpi irsihh% the army I 
destroyed utterly,” I. 76-7; Vistasha Tassunos afpis irsiJchi, “Hys- 
taspes the army destroyed utterly,” 11 . 76, with the adverb after. 

Conjunctions sometimes invert the order of words, as in tliap 
VOL. XT, I 
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fJmmwifB IIu ^^wheH Goniates I killed/* 1. 55-6, and some- 

times Bot, as in tiuq? TuminoB ‘ipqnjm Tktmha4Md ir-^porifa, "when 
those troops to Hjstaspes 'went/' IL 74. 

These observations are jotted down without any systematic ex- 
araiuBtion, and they merely serve to show tliat the language was by 
no means regularly cnltivatedj that no laws of composition were 
known, but each clause vras set down as it arose in the mind of the 
wudter. In fact, the whole of the great ins'cription is full of irregu- 
larities in regard to coiistmetion : 'the tenninatioB of the genitive case 
is often omitted ; another syllable is sometimes substituted, which 
usual]}' makes a dative case ; and not nnfrequently the relative appo 
placed before the second word serves to show the genitive, or is 
superiliioiisly added to the genitive: compare TanminoB appo J?afifa, 
^4he army of rebels/ML 72, 76, with Tas-mnoR iqpo JPatifa'^ia^ in 

II. 27, 31 : the indefinite article is sometimes made by the numeral 
and sometimes by the particle req under precisely siinilar con- 
ditions: the relative is made by appo, aJclca, alchapa, or even omitted 
altogether: verbs, in the same situation, and with the same meaning, 
have varying forms, as pqfidus in III. 50, and pqfafh% III, 52; 
apdirls, IL 0, and apdirlssa, II. 10; and all these difierences occur in 
immediate juxtaposition. In the closing formula of each campaign, 
which is rendered ‘^this I did in Persia, Media/" &c., W'C have the 
name of the province either preceded by the local wedge, as in I. 85, 

III. 34, 47, or followed by the postposition /H7, as in IL 67, HI. 10, 
or even put alone, as in II, 78. All this sliows either a love of 
variety, or a very unsettled condition of the language — perhaps both. 
At the same time, the orthography is very uniform ; with barely two 
or three exceptions, every w'ord is spelled in precisely the same way, 
and the uniformity of practice extends to all the inscriptions from 
Armenia to Persepolis: the only one which shows a departure from 
the rule is that of Artaxerxesj at Susa, wdiich may ow'e its varied 
forms more to the distance of time at wdiich it was written than to 
irregularity of cotcniporary practice. 

I how proceed to the analytical examination of all the extant 
inscriptions. The paragraphs of the great Bchistnn monument are 
divided and numbered as in the Persian Memoir of Colonel Eawlinson, 
for the purpo.se of facilitating the collation of the two. The numher- 
ing of the lines, as they exist in the Scythic version, is made by small 
figures at the beginning of eacli line, corresponding with the engraving 
on the rock; this will be a sufficient guide to the lithographic plates 
and literal transcript. The smaller inscriptions are numbered as in 
Colonel Eawlinson’s Memoir; no others are shown on the lithographs 
hut those of which I have casts or impressions. 
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. Column I. 

1. 1. Tariyavaus, Ko irsarra^ Ko Ko-fa~inna, Ko 

Dariusj king great, king of kings, king 

>- Parsan-ikka, Ko Taliiyaus-na, Tis^tasba sakri, Irsama 
king of province, Hystaspes’ son, Arsames’ 

Enyenyiisakri, Akamannisiya. 
grandson, Achoemenian. 

Ie tke Detached Inscription A, which is generally equivalent to 
the first four paragraphs of this column, we have the characters 
I y ^yyy >-^y >-j>-y, instead of Ko Ko-fa-mna; l 

should think it must be an erroneous copy, but there is no cast 
which might serve for a verification ; for JBarsaniJcka we find Farsan- 
ilclci, and part of the paragraph is omitted ; at the close ra is inserted. 
The word Taliiymts never takes the plural particle at Behistun; hut 
we find TaMi/aus-pa-m in the introductory passage of ail the small 
inscriptions.'' 


L 2. hiak Tariyavaus Ko ^nanri: — Hu Attata Vistasba, hiak 
and Darius king says : — my father [%Yas]Hystaspes, and 

Vistasba Attari Irsamma, hiak Irsamma At^ari Arriyararana, 
Hystaspes’ father [was] Arsames, and Arsames’ father [was] Ariaramnes, 

hiak Arriyaramna Attari Chispis, hiak Chispis Attari 

and Ariaramnes’ father [was] Teispes, and Teispes’ father [wasj 

A^kkamannis. 

Achiemenes. 


I cannot find any analogy for the distinction between attata^ 
father/’ and afpri, ^Hhe father,” or ^4ns father.*’ The word is found 
as well in Scythic as in Indo-Germanic languages. See the Gothic 
atta) Magyar atya, &c. 


I. 3. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — ^yuvenpainraskimas Niku 
and Darius king says : — therefore we 

Nimans Akkamannisiya tirPvaniun, sassata karata turi Sacho 
race Aclijemenian we are named, old time from descended 

hut, hiak sassata karata turi Nimans Nikavi Ko-fcL 

we are, and old time from race our [have been] kings. 
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We find yimenpm7imshma.% witii a little variation of ortliogfaplij^ 
in I:., 38, II. TO, .III. 78;, 1. 10, renciera tlie Ver^im^awatha^ 

perhaps 'also in III. 67 and 78. 'Yimenjpa mzj he a. dative 
case, meaning ^‘'in that way,” and the whole phrase will be according 
to that way.” In L 38 and in III. 78, we have f u^ainrashimmas. 

I. 4. hiak '^Tariyavans Ko nanri : — VIII Ko-fa Nivans Hn-nlna 
and Darias ■ king says i — 8 kings '[of j race of me ' 

appnka Ko-vas inarris, Ha IX4mmm yutta, sa^vak-mar 

formerly kingdom held, I the ninth king am, from old time 

.Niku Ko-fa hut. ■ ' 

we ' Mugs ■ are. ■ ■ 

Oppert renders dmitdtamamy which is the Persian equivalent for 
sadak-mar^ two lines.’' The reading is ingenious and probable; but 
the postposition mar^ ‘^from,” and the initial found also in the 
word sassa^ old,” and sacJio, which may be descended,” rather 
corroborate the meaning given by Colonel Eawlinson, which I have 
followed. 

I. 5. liiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri sail vin A uramasta-na Ko-vas 
and Darius king says: — by favour of Ormazd king 

Hu yut^ta; Auramasta Kovas Hu t^mis. 

I am ? Ormazd kingdom to me gave. 

Here we have the frequently-repeated phrase mimm A%immmta-nal 
“hy the grace of Ormazd.” I am unable to analyse mmin] in 
Zyriauian means "force,” power,” but this would suppose a preposi- 
tion, which seems foreign to the language ; it is however countenanced 
by the Babylonian version. 

The same form, Kovas, being used for the word " kingdom,” and 
for the factive case of "king,” the last phrase might be thought 
doubtful, but a comparison with 1. 20 will show that the rendering 
is correct. 

I. 6. hlak Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — Tahiyaus ye appo Hu-nina 
and Darius king says;— provinces those which of me 

ti^^risti; sauvin Auramasta-na Hu Ko-vas appini yutta: — Parsan, 
are called ; by grace of Ormazd I king appointed am Fersis, 

hiak Afarti, hiak Bapilu-fa, hiak As^^snra-fa, hiak Arbaya-fa, hiak 
and Susiana, and Babylonia, and Assyria, and Arabia, and 

Mutsariya-fa, hiak Angaus-fa, hiak Sparta-pa, hiak Iyau^®na-fa, 
%ypt, and maritime provinces, and Sparta, and Ionia, 
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Iiiak Ma fa-pa, Mak Arminiya-fa, kiak Katbatukas-pa, Mak 
and Media, and Armenia and Cappadocia, and 

Partkuya-pa, Mak A'f^mankas-pa, kiak ^®Ariija-fa, Mak Varasmija-fa, 
Farthia, and Zarangia, and Aria, and Chorasmia, 

hiak Baksis, kiak Suktaspa, kiak JBarrupmmtkQjxsb, kiak ^^Sakka-pa, 
and Baktria, and Sogdia, and 0andara(?), and Sacia, 

Mak Tkattakus, kiak Arrau vat is, kiak Makka; van r tar no .ZXJJl 
and Sattagydia, and Arachotia, and Mecia; in all 23 

Tahiyam, 

provinces. 

It is singular tkat nearly all tkese provinces are put in tke plural 
number, as though tke language had no local names for them; will this 
be a clue to tbe locality of tke people who spoke the language, and who 
would probably have a name for those provinces only which they 
were acquainted with, calling the others merely by tbe names of the 
inhabitants? Gandara appears to have the same name as in the Baby- 
lonian reading, JBarufmnisana^ to judge from the space which the 
word filled, and the last group remaining; the orthography of this 
name is of course merely guessed at. The only peculiar appellation 
is that of Susiana, which is called with cerebral A while 

the people are named > this peculiar name induces a suspicion 
that the language of some tribe dwelling in Susiana was the one 
under investigation. The discovery, by Colonel Bawlinson, of a 
number of Scythic inscriptions in that part of the Persian empire, 
corroborates this view ; these inscriptions are much older than the 
time of Darius, are written in a different dialect, and with the 
Assyrian alphabet. The word tiristi is mutilated, but its repetition in 
a similar phrase in 1. 15 makes it sure. I cannot analyst the closing 
phrase ; it may be connected with varrita, all.” 

1. 7. hiak ^^Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — Tahiyaus ye appo Hu-nina 
and Darius king says : — provinces these which of me 


tiristi; sauvin Auramasta-na tas iuhaM5 Hu-^Wna yuttas ; ^ 

are called; by favour of Ormazd ? subjection tome they made; tribute 

Hu-nma kutis; appo Hu ap-tiriya, anuvas farvana pa 

of me they brought; what I to them said, by day and night that 

yutta^^s. 
they did. 


If I am correct in attributing the pluperfect meaning to the termina- 
tion the word tiristi should signify “they [or he] had called,” but 
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I. 10. Hak Tarijravaus Ko nanri 
and Darius Icing sayss- 


tlie sense appears to be passive here; tlie lost >vf>nl, meaning “tribute” 
may be eaiina:i>, as in vi. 14, but I do not umk-r.-itaml that passage, 
nor ant I sure about tbo correct division of tlie words. is perhaps 

“clay;” we find the ei|aivaleat of ‘-heavc!” and “God,” with the 
initial or deteniiinative ►*-y, and it is probable that “tlio day” would 
have such a distinction; we certainly find it wlienever the day of the 
month i.s named, and it always precedes tlto monogram signifying 
“month,” as well as the name of the month. I conclude therefore 
that it is suggestive of all words having a cosmical or celestial meaning. 

I. 8. hiak Tariyavans Ko nanri : — Tahiy.aiis ye ativa, Yos-irra 
and Darius king says : — provinces thcHC in, the man 

[ariki tartuka,] jmfri ir ku«kti; [Yo.s-irra arikkas,] yufrf 
pious, ia retribution ho him I cherished; the man who was impious, him 

tartuka vial ca sauvin Aurainastii-na mna 

in retribution greatly I punished ; by favour of OrnmzU 

TahPyaua Hu-nina kuktak; ajipo anka Hu-ikki-mar tirikka, 
provinces of mo cherished; what if by mu was told, 

yuvenpa yuttas. 

that they did* 

From tbo analogy of JcuMaJc, 1. IS, huktas, III. 83, and kuhtainti, 
III. 86, I should have made the ecpilvalont of “ I cherished,” kuUaya, 
for the impression ia barely visible; but ia III. 81, kukti is perfectly 
distinct; for tartuka, see III. 64. I cannot venture to restore the 
lost passages. Anka may generally be translated “ if,” but joined to 
ap 2 ^o the word “whatsoever” will usually represent the sense most 
convenicntlj. 

I. 9* Iiialc TarHjavaus Ko nanri: — Auramasta ye KoTas Ha 
and Darius king said : — Omazd this kingdom to me 
tuiiisj; hial?: Auramasta Iciis Hu Kovas ye ^^patu, 

gave; and Ormazd helper to me was, wiiiie I kingdom this gained, 

hiak samin AummastsL-^no, Hu Kovas marriya. 
and hy favour of Ormazd I kingdom possessed, 

Tai^u is not clear on the impression, but the termination is pro- 
hahle; the word would be put for 2 Jatum, like a^t for afpiya. The 
restorations are obvious. 
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sauvin JurfiineistsL-na, tliap >ippo Ko-vas [or Ko-raJ t'lwa: 
by favour of Ormazd, when that king I became : 

Kanpacliija yeni, JOaris sfkrl, JMkavi yafar “nen am 

Cambyses called, Cyrus’ son, our race, before 

liiak hika, Kaiipucliija yufri Bartiya ir afpis; thap Kaiipuchiya 

? Cambyses be ■ - Bardcs him killed ; ■ when .Cambyses ,, 

Bartiya afpi% Tassniios inm tarnas appo Bartiya afpika; vasni 

Bm-des Inm killed, the people not knew tliat Bardes was killed; then 

Kanpuchiva Malsarija-fa-ikki poris; Tassunos mikUs, 

Gambyse.s to Egypt went ; then the people became wicked, 

kutta' .' titkimas Taliijaiis-ativa irsikki Jeutta Parsan-ikkl, 

:, iaiid falsehood provinces in 'greatly, .. was, . both m Persis, , 

^%utta Mata-pa-ikki, lilak kutta Tahiyaus appo taliie-ativa. 
and in Media, and also provinces the others in. 

la 1. 22 I liave restored srmmji Aurametsfa-na, the space being 
just sufficient, and the last two letters visible, though the expressi^Js 

not found in the Persian; the space following is too large for 
only, l)ut the word concluding with must be The 

expression is quite different from that of the fifteenth Paragraph, 
althouo-h, oddly enough for the sense of the inscription, both the Baby- 
lonian°and the corrected Persian (sec Notes, p. ii) concur in reading 
“after I became king,” in both cases. The few letters lost at the 
bemnnincr of 1. 23 comprise all that there could have been to represent 
the Persfan lines 29 and 30, of which the translation is he was king 
here before me; the brother of this Cambyses was named Bardes; be 
was of the same father and mother with Cambyses.” The phrase m 
1. 24 “the people knew not that Bardes was slam,” corrects the first 
translation given by Colonel Kawlinson, and ascertains the value of 
the Persian word azada, which, here at least, must m^n unknown. 
In a very difficult passage of the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription, this 
word occurs twice, and the certainty of its meaning here may help 
us in finding the sense of that passage. JrikhaB, in 1. 24, is restored 
doubtfully from the analogy of arikha am, m III. 79. 

I n hiak vmm Buvert kir Makiis, "Gaumatta yesi, yufri 
and then man one Magian, Gomates named, he 

....naai >- KaraS - Arakkatarris yesi, avi iraU, ~ 

Pissiaehadia in mountain Araeadres xu.me 4 , there he axose. on the 14th day 

amnons an-vikauna-^na pirka, yscito ivaka; y^ri Tassuuos Apr 
then. thus heMOSe, he to people (?) 
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tiraska naiiri: — Ha 'Barfcija, Kiims, sakri, EaiipiicliFya i. ....... mra; 

lying . said:'' — I Bardes, ' Cyrus’ Cambyses* brother am; 

Tasnt Tassmios varrita Kaiipacliiya-i.kki-iiiar|;<p*///i’;/», yufrikki po^^ris, 
then people all from Cambyses revoltingj to liim went, 

kiitta Parsan, iiiak kutta Mata-pa, kiak kutta Taliiyaus appo tahie; 

botlx PeraiSj and also Media^ aiid also provinces the others; 

Kovas yaiiri ^^iiiarris; IX aiinan aniiions an-garvapatas-na pirka, 
kingdom be ' seized ; on the 9tb day of the month Cammpada then, 

yecliitii Kaiipacliiya biak Tasiii Kanpii^cliiya afpij;® ..su 

thus Cambyses -and tlieii Cambyses killing bimself(?) 

afpik. 
was killed. 


There is not space in the L 27 for the word FmiaclHtcVia^ which 
we should expect to find, and the characters preserved will not 
enter into such a name. Aracadris is c|inte distinct, as well as haras^ 
‘^[i mountain;” (Wotiak gurez): hotli are preceded by >- meaning 
In the dates I divide annan from the following syllables, 
and attribute to it the signification of day/’ because the group 
mnan is omitted in II. 47, and the usually corresponding Persian 
word raiieJiahish is also omitted in the text, IL 61 ; for a 
similar reason pirka must represent the Persian tlmhaia alm^ whatever 
that phrase may import; the Seytliic is certainly the 

Babylonian <<<1, and I am unable to say why it is always accom- 
panied by the additional syllables. I join the cm to the name of the 
month, because we have the same syllable added to other words 
expressing periods of time and the like, (see L 26, ante). In 1, 28 the 
word, apr cannot bo the dative postposition, though one is wanted 
there, because such a particle would never be preceded by y, or as 
we should say, be written with a capital letter; in 1. 60, where the 
word appir occurs in a somewhat similar connection, differing slightly 
in spelling only, we have the usual postposition pa after Tassunos; 
in the latter instance the word has not the y, though space seems to 
have been left for it. The faint traces of the word meaning brother” 
in 1. 29 look like I should like to read them ulc, cognate 
with the Zyrianian vok^ brother.” The lost word after Kanpucliigaj 
^n 1. 31, may have been emtus^ but the phrase is not in the Persian; we 
find there only the repetition of the preceding words, he seized the 
kingdom.’ In 1. 32 nothing is (juite distinct but the passive ajpilc^ 
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« he was killed ” We may kere remark that this paragraph does not 
commence with the usual formula “Darius the king says. By-aud- 
hye we shall find several of the shorter paragraphs in the same case, 

especially towards the close of the Inscription. 

I 12. hiak Tariyavans Ko nanri : — Eovm yupa appo GaumaPta 

and Darias ting says:— kingdom that which Gomates 

akka Makus Kanpuchiya evHusti, Kovas am neni kamta turi 
the Jlagian Camhyses had deprived, kingdom former time from 

Mvms iRkavi tds; vasni ®*Ganmatta atta Makus Kanpuchiya 
family our was; then Gomates the Magian am jses 

evitus, kutta Parsau, hiak kutta Mata^pa, hiak kn«a Tahi>^ 
deprived, both Persis, and also Media, and also p 

appo tahie, yufri evitusatuvan e, yufri Kovas yup^a^amams. 
the others, he having seized, (?) he kingdom of them held. 

The restorations in lines 32 and 33 are obvious, and the construe- 

eption of the lew' 

The last letter is 

probably: tbere 


words near the close, which I cannot nnaersta, 
certainly, and the preceding letter is >- 
is just room fov ^upipa-na, of them. The hoi 
^^in” or with,” may hare preceded J5fiv0>n§ in 
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Auramasta-n% X ^Bnan anmons aii-bagriyatis-na ^^pirka, yeckitu Yos 
of Ormazdj lOth' day of the month of Bagiiyadish then^ thus men 

ariki-fa itaka, Hu Gaumatta akka jMakii.s ir afpija, kutta ^^Yos 
faithful withj I Gomates the Ma^nan Iiim killeclj and men 

appo atarrivau nitavi jupo-fa pi itaka, >- Yuvaiiis >-Siktiikvatis yesi 
who followers his chiefs who withj at a fort at Sietacliotes named 

Niasay^a '^yesi, Tahiyalius Mata-pa-ikki, avi ir afpiya, Koras- 
at Nisma namedj at province In Media, there him I killed, kingdom 

Ho eTitmm, ^amin Aurainasta-iia Kovas yutta, Aurainasta 
I ■ fook'.away^ by lavonr - ■ of Ormazd I king was, Ormazd 

Kovas Hu tunis. 
kingdom me gave. 

The analysis of this paragraph is pretty clear, where the text 
is not deficient. The clause beginning I. 38, which appeared doubtful 
in the Persian, is here consistent and probable: “ho utterly destroyed 
the people who had been acquainted with the former Bardes; and the 
reason why he destroyed them was ^ that they may not make it known 
(said he) that I am not Bardes, the son of Cyrus.’ ” The form tanmm^i 
occurs in no other passage, but it sboiild be a causative; the letter 
preceding pz. is imperfect, but hardly doubtful. May the construction 
be Mni Jluir “let me not make it known to any, that,’* ^c. 

the tarnam recovering the usual Ugrian m in the first person singular 
before pz, which is dropped when finall The necessity for making 
the verb causative is against this construction, to say nothing of the 
useless pf. If we might read iamaspi, it would be “lest there be 
any who may know me,” though even then we do not know what 
to do with 7\ With the exception of the clause immediately fol- 
lowing, where a§7ciy flmhaJca, and lidimh are of uncertain import, all 
the rest is perfectly clear. 

I. 14. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Ko^vas nppo Nivans 
and Barins king says: — kingdom which family 

Nikavi ikkimar kutkaturrakki, yupa Hu nogaya; Hu ^ Kaia-m 
onr from was taken away, that I brought [hack] ; I in ’place 

passankita; thap appo ^%nka appuka-ta, yechitu Flu anchiyan 

established ; as what if before soever, thus I did ; I visitation 

annappatna yutta appo Gaumatta akka Makus ^stharista, hiak Hu 
Temples of Gods made which Gomates the Magian abolished, and I 

Tassunos-na chotas hiak as, hiak Kartas, hiak >- Alyes-pa .,,,chiva 
the people’s and and to the families 
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Though the import of this paragraph is generally pretty clear, 
I am utterly unahle to see my way grammatically through seyeral 
clauses, either in the Persian or Soy thic text; the Babylonian affords 
no further help than merely shewing ihvii mcUgm 
means “temples of the gods:” or at least includes that phrase: it 
is known from other sources, that annap signifies “the gods.” See 
also the Artaxerxes Inscription. The phrase >- Katava passanhita 
represents gdtJiwd avdstdiyam, and it seems to prove that gathwa cannot 
be equivalent to an adverb like firmly/’ because it is transcribed and 
not translated, and is preceded by tbe mark , A comparison with 
the root dtJca induces me to render hata by “place,” and to make 
vc(> the usual locative postposition. Near end of I* 52, thop may be 
ankai the first character is invisible, the second may be 


L 15. biak Tariyavaus Ko nanri:— ye appo Hu-ikki-mar 
and Darius Ung says:— this what by me 

yuttak, tha^®p aj)po anka appuka Kovas marriya. 
was done, wken that if before kingdom I seized. 

The expression tlap apfo mica appuka, is the same as that which 
represents “as it was anciently” in the preceding paragraph; the 
indefinite ta alone, represented by the Persian chiga, being added in 
the former case ; the general sense of the inscription shows that the 
meaning must be when first I seized the kingdom, but I confess I 


appi iu "^^ya appo Gaiiuiatta akka Makus ev-ap-tusia; hiak Hu 

those I restored which Gomates tiie Magian took from them ; and I 

Tassunos >- Kafa-va passankita, kuPfca Parsan, hiak kutta Mata-pa, 
the people in place established, both Persia, and also Media, 

hiak kutta Tahiyahus appo tahie .... ...... .ta, yeehitu, thap ®^appo anka 

and also provinces the others thus, as * what if 

appuka-ta, Hu appo kutkaturrakki, yupa- nogaya ; sauvin 
before soever, I what %vas taken away, that I brought back ; by favour 

Auramasta-na, ye Hu yut^-ta, Hu baluikvassa .... kus >- Alyes Nikavi 
of Ormazd, . this I did, I laboured (?) until family our 

>- Kata-va passankita, yeehitu thap appuka-ta ; hi%k Hu baluikvassa 
in place I established, thus as before soever ; and I -laboured (?) 

.... sauvin Auramasta-na appo Gaumatta akka Makus >- Alyes Nikavi 
by favour of Ormazd that Gomates the Magian family our 

kutkatur 

not might destroy. , 
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elionW bare nnderetood the words to mean “before I seized the 

I. 10. biak Tarijavana Ko iianri :~thap Gamnat«ta ahka 

and Cariaa king wiys:— when Gomates the 

fn??* T""' Afar/«ra, Ukbatarranma 

Maj,ian I killed, then Atrines named, a Susian, Upadarma’s 

Sakri, “’jufri Afartikki ivaka nanri: Ko-vas Afarti-pa Hu yutta-rara- 
»on, ho iaSusiaaa rising said: king to Susiaiia I am; " 

vasnl Afarti-fa Hu«ikki-mar pafati-fa-ba, Assina yufrikka poris- 
then Susiaaa from me revolting, to Atrines went; 

vasnt Ko-vas yiifri , Afarti-fa-«na yuttas; biak kutta Btivea Mr 

then king he of the Susians became; and also man one 

Nititpaal yesi, Bapilum. Abiuabira Sa»-'kri, yufri ^ Bapilu ivaka, 
Katitebirus named, a Babylonian, Alnmra'a sou, ho in Babylon rising, 

Tassunos-pa yechitu appir tiraska nanri : Hu NabukuiarruSar, tar 
to the people thus them lying said: I Nabuchodrossor, son 

nabpunita vara; vasxA Tassunos appo Bapilu-fa varrita 

of^abomdus am; then people the Babylonians ail 

Kititpaal yufrikki >ris; vasnt Bapi!u-fa pafatifa, Kovas appo 
toNatitabirus went; then Babylonians revolting, kingdom wWeh 

Bapilu- fa-pa yufri marris. 
to th6 Ba.bj’loiiiaiis he possessed. 

The above paragraph barely requires a w-ord of comment. The 
distinction between Afaiii “Snsiana,” Afarii “tlie Susians,” and 
Afarlu (last syllable doubtful) “ a Susian,” is well seen. With regard 
to apinr in 1. 60, see Par. XL, 1. 28. 


I. 17. hiak ®Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — ^vasni Hu yutro 

and Darius king said:— then I a messen^rC?) 

A&rtikki nogaya, Assina ynf«*ri marrika, rabbaka, Hu-ikki nogaik : 
toSa^na sent, Atrines he taken, bound, tome was brought; 
Tasni Hu ir afpiya. 
then I him MHecL 

_ r«^o is ceitoinly allied to yuttu “ sent.” This paragraph exem- 
^tfies the ute of the final vowel in marrika and rMaka. 

; Ko na“nri:-rasnl Hu Bapilu poriya^ 

• king says:— then I Babylon want,, 
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Nititpoal yufrikka akka nanri. Hu Nabukatamiaarj “Tassanoa 

who eaye, I [a«3 Kabuehodmaaor, amy ; 

appoNititpaalyufn-na, - His Tikra yusi, avi /f r 

which of ktitahirus, at river Tigris named, there had arnved(?,. T.grm 

^Senri«t marris, kutta . . tavcu . t kcsna; vasrf Ha Tasauuoa-yaa 
held, and sent ships (?) s thea 1 the army 

kam.. . . «/ka appo poke !u%pvarTa appin ■ pa 

on boats placedC?) winch enemy in difficulty (?) them I placed (?) 

poke karras ir pafalufiila, Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, 

Lmy ? him having attaoked(?), Ormwd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-naTikmantugahntta, avi Taastmos appo Nititpaa! yuM-na 

ofOrmazd Tigris wo crossed, there &mij wluch of Natitabiras 

afpi^yai XXVI annan anmons an assij’-atiyas-na pirka, yecMtu 
I destroyed ; 26tli day of tlie month of Atriydta then, thus 

saprakimmas yuttayu’H, ir avi afpi. 

the battle we fought, him there 1 slew. 

Prom 1. 60 to 68 tlie construction is obscure, and some cbaractere 
occur wbieli are not found elsewhere. This, combined with the muti- 
lation of both the Persian and Scythic texts, prevents my attempting 
an explanation ; all the rest is clear. Observe the expression _‘‘a nver 
called Tigris,”^s though written by a people to whom the river wm 
unknown! The danse at the end, “ I slew him there,” is not found in 
the Persian; and from the omission of the termination ycr, and the 
way in which the lines are inscribed on the rock, it looks as though the 
engraver considered the following word, which begins a new parar 
graph, to be merely a continuation of the same clause. 

I 19 hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri vasnl Hu Bapilu ponya; 

■ ■ aaid Dallas king says:- then I Babylon went; 

»batar - Bapilu inbaln^« pugatta, - Afs - Satsan yesi, - Hufan^a 

when(?) Babylon town(?) in I arrived, town Zazan named, Euphrates 

satavatak a«vi Nititpaal yufri akka nanri, Hu Nabukntarrusar, 
1“ 12 Nati Jims he who said, I [am] Kabuehodrossor, 

Taaannos itaka Hu rutas si’^nik, saprakimmas yuttivanra; vasni 

S’ me against • came, thebattle abouttofight; thm 

saprakimmas yuttaynt, Auramasta pikti Hu-ta«s, sauvm 
rSe -fought, Ormaad helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-naTassunos appo Nititpaal yufri-na avi afpiya; II annan 

ofOrmazd people who of NatitaWrus there I kUled; 2nd day 
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anmoBs ; ^^an-aEaTakkas-m pirka^ yeckitE saprakimmas ynttayal, 
ofmoatk. . i^amaka. . ' ■ then, thas the battle we foaghtj 

Tassoaos appo Nititpaal-na Ha afpi irsik’%i^ liiak apin ki^va 
people who of Natitabirus I. destroyed utterly, aad them in river 

^ piiMaim, ■ Ills ye-Ta . aatliak. 

I drove, ■■ river in this were drowned. (?) ' 

Several '^^^ords at the begmnio,g of this paragraph are not found 
elsewhere: — Imtar, mhduva, mifai'atah, mtm; all these are 

of course rendered conjecturallj only. TIio name of the Euphrates is 
very faints but I think the first three syllabies are certain. The last 
clause is obscure. It -will be noticed that the Scjtbic version has 
transposed the closing sentences of this paragraph. 


IL 1.'^’ hiak Tariyaus Ko nanri:- 
and Darius king savs 


-vasiH ’®Xititpaal yufri 
then jSTatitabirus he 


Talni-fa ariki-fa itaka putraska, . . . Bapilii lufaba; vasni Hu 
horsemen faithful with marching, to Babylon retiring; then I 

’^Bapilu-z/t'K pi/gntta; sauvin Auraniasta-iia, kutta Bapiiu 

to Babylon approached; by favour of Ormazd, and Babylon 

inarriya, kntta Nititpaal pmti; vasm Nititpaal yufri Hu 

I took, and Katitabirus . , . ; then Katilabirus I 

>~ Bapilu ir afpiy«. 
in Babylon him killed. 

The name of Darius in the first line of this paragraph is incorrectly 
engraved. I cannot restore the word which precedes Mapihe in 1. 78; 
there is room for hafar^ as in L 72, but I do not know its meaning; 
the word following is very doubtful. The other restorations are 
probable. 1 he horizontal >~ before Babylon, in 1, 7-9, is the only one 
I remember in all the inscription, before the name of a place, which 
does not effect the meaning of or The word at the 

beginning of 1, 80, which I have very doubtfully made pinti, may 
be the usual manrlpd ; the paper impression shews only undecided 
traces. The hiah in outline at the end of the lithographed facsimile, 
is inserted from the supposition that this column closed in the same 
way as the second. The paper cast towards the close is so much 
mutilated that it is not possible to say whether this wre the case or 
not 

We now come to the part which corresponds with the second Persian 
column. 
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Column II. 

We no-sT come to tlie second Scytliie column, corresponding with 
nearly all the second and part of the third Persian columns. This 
portion of the inscription is almost perfect; scarcely a single letter 
is illegible or doubtful. It happens unfortunately that this is the 
column which contains all those statements of marches and fights 
which abound m repetitions; and these axe so precisely alike in all 
^ their clauses, that they might be restored in most cases with absolute 
\ confidence, however mutilated the text might be. It is impossible 
to avoid a feeling of regret that it is the second and not the third 
column which is so well preserved: there are so many varied con- 
structions in the closing paragraphs of the inscription, including the 
different persons and tenses and moods of the several verbs used, 
that a complete Scythio version there would have given a much 
I deeper insight into the structure of the language than we are 
now likely to attain. ^ But that column is , deplorably damaged ; and 
the Persian text also is most defective in the part corresponding to 
it. The second column, which we are about to enter upon, is free 
from this cause of uncertainty, and we have no other difficulty than 
ignorance of the language. 

II. 2. hiak 'Tariyavaus Ko nanri :— kus Hu >- Bapilu sennigat, 

and j Darius king says;— whilst I in Babylon was, 

appi Tahiyams Hu ir-pafatifa; Parsan, hiak Afarti, hiak Mata-pa, 

these provinces against me rebelled; Persis, and Susiana, and the JVtedes, 

hiak A&ura, hiak Mu='tsariya-fa, hiak Parthuva-fa, hiak Markus-pa» 
and. Assyria, and the Egyptians, and Parthians, and 

hiak Thattakus, hiak Sak'^ka-pa. 
and Sattagydiaj and the Sacse. 

In the expression ITu ir-pafatifa, the letter r is added rather to the 
second word than to the first, because the termination/^ is apparently 
participial without such addition, as in lines 7 and 11/ and because 
Rtdr, as a case-form of Hu, is not found elsewhere; unless the 
clause in I. 35) should be so construed. 

II, 3, hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri r—Huven kir Martiya yesi, 
and Darius king sa;y's: — man one Martins named, 

A paragraph mentioning the frequent participial signification of neuter verbs 
terminating in ka and /a, such as ivaka and pafatifa, when unaccompanied by tho 
pronoun ir, was inadvertently omitted in p. 88. 


■■■• -i 
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Issan'Bakris Sakri, »- Afs >- Kukkannakan yesi, Parsan-ikki, ari 

Sisieris’ SOB, inatovm C;S’ganaca named, in Pereis, ^fteie 

artak, yufri A^far^ikki ivaka, Tassanos-pa yecliitu ap-tiris 
he dwelled; he in Sosiana rising, to the people thus them addres^d, 
nanri Ha Iminaiinis Ko AfarO-na va’ra; 
he said I Imanea king of Susiana am; 

II. 4. liiak Hu avasir Affarti inkanna sennigat, vasnl Affarf! fa 
and I when SusknafriendW?) was, then sJkJ 

Hu-ikki-mar_ ^tnifa, Marstiya yufri akka irsarra appinl 

h/ me iafluencedC?), Murtiua he whom leader appointed 

tiristi, ir niarrissa, ir afpis. 
they had named, him seizing, him they killed. 

Ihe word avastr in 1. 7 is made a conjunction, because followed by 
a verbal form generally found after a conjunctionj and the 
Persian equivalent may be allied to the Y>- as a 

component part of the word is probably connected with the same 
syllable in vasni « then,” and after.” The fourth paragraph 

like the eleventh of Column I., begins without the usual formula: we 
shall find this occur frequently. The word which I have read famfa 
may be as in vi. 14. 

II. 5. hiak Ta»riyavaas Ko nanri:— Euveii kir, Pruvartis 
and Darius king says: — man one, Phraortes 

yesi, yufri ^ Mata-pa-ikki ivaka, «Tassunos-pa yechitu ap-tirissa 
named, he among the Medians rising, to people thus addresang them 

nanri:— Ha Sattarrita, Kimans Vakstarra-na nima“nki vara] vasni 
said:— I Xatlirites, family of Cyaxares descended am; then 

Tassunos Mata-pa appo Hu remanni, yupipa Hu-ikki-mar 
people Medians who with me at home, they from me 

pafatifa, yu^^frikki porisj Mata-pa-ikki Ko-vas yufri yuttds. 
revolting, to him went; in Media king he he e am e. 

mmnU is probably connected with Mvan?, notwitbstandino- the 
difference of the first syllable; the root nem, «to generate,” still exists 
in Magjrar. I have no cine to the etymology of remanni, the first 
syllable being an unknown sound, and the Persian text lost; but the 
Babylonian version here, and a comparison of this passage with a 
corresponding one in III. 3, where the Persian text is clear, shew 
a connection with “house” or “home.” Observe the locative before 

meaning with me.” 
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IL 6. Tassiinos Parsan Iiiak Mata-pa arikH senri; 

People Persian and Medes to me were^ faitliM they were; 

vasni Hn Tassimos ]\Iata--pa-ikki tifapa tayea; Titarna yesi^ 

then I people to the Medians envoys sent; Hydariics named, 

Parsar kir, liii ^^Liibaruri, yiifri Irsarra appiui ir yutta; jecMtu 
Persian one, my subject, him leader appointed him I made; thus 

ap-tiriya: yitas, Tassunos Ma^Ha-pa akka-pa Hu-nina inm 

to them I said ; go, people Medes who of me not 

tirivan pi, Jiipi~pa afpis vamka: yasai Vitarna Tassunos itaka 
are named wlio, them slay ? then Plydarnes people with 

Mata-pa-^'^akki thak; tliap Mata-pa-ikki ir-porik, >- Afs >~ Manis 
to Media went ; when to Media he went, at a town Marus 

yesi, >“ Mata-pa-ikkl, avi saprak^^immas yuttas; akka 

iitamed, in Media, there the battle they fought ; he who 

Mata-pa-na irsarra avasir inni arir, Auramasfii pikti Hu-ta%, 

of the Medians [was] loader %Yhen not ? Ormazd helper to me was, 

sauvin Aaramasta-na Tassunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos appo 

by favour of Ormazd people which mine People which 

Patifa-na irsikki afpis ; XX^^YII annan anmons an-anayakkas-na 
of rebels utterly destroyed ; 27th chiy of month Anamaka 

pirka, yeciiitu saprakimmas yuttas; yasni Tassunos appo Hu-^®nina 
then, thus the battle they fought; then people which of me 

aski inm yuttas, Tahiyahus Kampattas yesi Mafca-pa-ikki, avi 

move(?) not made, province Campada named in Media, there 

satis, ^^kus Hu sinnigat Mata-pa-ikki. 
remained, until I should go to Media* 


Tifapa^ in 1. IS, is probably used as an explanatory complement to the 
verb tme7i* Irsarra^ ^Hhe leader/' has the mark of distinction, because 
placed alone : •when the word is combined with the name of a nation, 
as in 1. 17, the distinctive mark is omitted, as though we should write 
“Leader” with a capital letter, and the same word in ^^army-leader” 
without the distinction. I have no idea of the meaning of arir^ in 
1. 1 7, though it is just possible that it may be connected with arta “ to 
stay the -word does not occur again, and the Persian is lost The 
date is clearly the 27th, as in the Babylonian version. In the Persian 
it is indistinct. 


Ko nanri: — Tatarsis ^®yesi, Arminiyar 
king says; — Badarshish named, Armenian 


II. 7. hiak Tariyavaus 
and Darius 

VOL. XV, 
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kir, Ho LEbarari, jafri Ha AraiiBiya-fa-ikka ir yuttn; yecbitn 
one, my subject, kirn I to the Araienians him sent; thus 


®®yo-tiriva; vita, Tassuaos appo Patifa, Hii-nina iniii tirivan 
to hijn I said s go, people wiio rebels, of me not called who, 

yiipi-paafpis vauka; vasnx Tatarsis thap Arminiya-fa-ikki 

them slay ? then Badarslilsh marched ; when to Armenia 


ir^porikka, 

he went. 


Patifa fruirsarra-faba, Tiitarsis ir-va ' , : 

rebels assembling, Dadarshlsli to him they went, 

sapnikiiniiias yuttiniunlniba; vasm Tatarsis saprakimmas ap-va-tas; 
battle making; then Badarsliish battle them to made; 

>- ynvanis >- Biiisa ^^yesi, Arminija-fa-ikki, avi Aiiramasta pikti 

at a town Zaza jumed, in Armenia, there Omazd helper 

IIU'tHS, sauvia Auramasta-iia Tassiinos ®hippo Hu-niiia Tassiiaos 
to me was, by fiivour of Ormazd people which of me people 

appo Pati-fa-na imkki afpis; VIII aiinan aiimons an-tlmmr-na 
which of rebels utterly destroyed ; Blh day of month Thuravahara 

pirka, ^'^yechitu saprakimiuas yiittas. 
then, tlius the battle tliey fouglit* 


The syllable ra in ir-vtt^ 1. 24, and 1. 28, looks very nincli 

like a postposition ; in Tatar fis ir-Vfi and similar piirases, the syllable 
ir seeins to be inserted in a similar way to as a vehicle for carry- 
ing the particle which marks the grammatical case ; as in Nititpaal 
ynfri-na^ I. 75. The danse in 1. 25, then Dadarshish fought a 
battle with them,’" is an addition to the Persian text. 


II. 8. hiak sarak Il-imnias-ya, Pati-fa fruirsarrapba, Tatarsis 
and time at the second, rebels assembling, Dadarshish 

*^ir-va sinnifa, saprakimmas yuttiniunhuba; vasni >- Afyarris >- Tikra 
to Mm went, battle making ; then at a fort Tigris 

ye», ^ Arminiyarfai-ik®%i, avi saprakimmas yuttils: Anramasta 
named, in Armenia, there the battle they fought ; Ormazd 

pikti Hn-tas, sauvin Auramasta-na, Tassu^^nos appo Hu-mna 
helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd, people which of me 

Tassnnos appo Patbfa-na irsikki afpis; XVIII annan anmons 
people which of rebels utterly destroyed ; i8th day 

an-thurvar-na ^pirka, yechitu saprakimmas yuttas. 
of Thuravahara then, thus the battle they fought* 
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similarity of sounds. Observe also, bore and elsewhere, that there 
is no mark of distinction before tlie name of a month, and that 
probably the case-ending na belongs to the compound expression^ 
of tlie montli Tlmravabara.” 


II. 9. liiak sarak Ill-iinmas-va Pati-fa fruirsarra-faba, Ta^'^'tarsis 
and time at the third rebels assembling, Dadarshish 

ir-Ta sinnifa, saprakimmas yuttiniunhuba; >- Afvarris >- Huiyaina 
to him went, battle making ; at a fort Uliyama 

yesi, Arminiya-fa-^ikki, avi saprakimmas yuttas ; Aiiramasta 

jiamed, in Armenia, there the battle they fought ; Ormazd 

pikti Hii-tiis, sauvin Auramasta-na Tassu^hios appo Hu-nina 
helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd people which mine 

Tassunos appo Pati-fa-na irsikki afpis; IX annan anmons 
people wdiieh of rebels utterly destroyed; 9th day the month 

an-thabikarrichis-na, ^^pirka, yechitu saprakimmas yuttas; hiak 
of Thaigarchish, then, thus the battle they fought; and 

TasiH Tatarsis aski inrn yuttas, Hun satis, ®’kus Hu 
then Dadarshish amov€(?) not made, me waited, until I 

Mata-pa-ikki sinnigat. 
to Media should go. 


The close of this paragraph will not bear out the restoration of 
Armenia proposed by Oppert in the Persian text, 1. 48. AsM is 
explained on pure conjecture ; see I. 89 and 11. 20. The usual w^edge is 
omitted before Mata in 1. 87. 


11. 10. hiak Tariyayaus Ko nanri; — Yaumisfsa yesi, Parsar kir, 
and Darius king says : — Vomises uamed, Persian one, 

Hu Lubaruri, yafri Hu tifapa Arminiya-fa-ikki tayen, ye^^chitu 
my subject, him I envoy to the Armenians sent, thus 

ye-tiri: vita, Tassunos appo Pati-fa, Hu-nma inni tiriyan pi, 
to him said t go, People the rebels, mine not called who, 

yupi-pa afpis yanka; vasni ^^Vaumissa thak; thap Arminiya-fa-ikki 
them destroy ; ? then Vomises went ; when to the Armenians 

ir-porikka, Patifa fruirsarra-faba, Va^^umissa ir-va sinnifa, 

he went, rebels assembling, Vomises to him went, 

saprakimmas yuttiniunhuba; vasni >- Atchitu yesi, >~ Assuran, 
battle making ; then at Achidu named, in Assyria, 

K 2 
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avi sap%akimmas yiittas ; Anramasta pikti Hu-tiis, sail via 
there the battle they fought ; Orniazd helper to me was, by favour 

Auramasta-na TassuEos appo Hit^-nina Tassiiiios* appo Pati4x-iia 

of Ormazd people who mine people who of rebels 

irailvki afpis; XV auiiaii aniiions an-aiiaiiiakkas-naj pirka, 

utterly destiojetl; 15th day of the moalh Anamaka^ theiij 

ye’^’%hiia sapiTikiinotas yuttiis, ■ 
thus the battle they fought. 

The name AieMiu is lost in tlic Persian text; and in the Baby- 
lonian Tersioii also. 

. IL 11. liiak sarak II-immas-Ta, Pati-fafruirsarra-fabajVaaniis^^a 

and time at the second rebels assemblingj Vmnises 

ir-ya sinnifa, saprakinmias yutthihinyuba; rasni >- Batiu 

to him they went; battle making ; then in a province 

Antiyarus yesi, avi saprakim^nas yiittas; Auramasta pikti 
O tiara named, there the battle they fought ; Ormazd helper 

Hii-tiis, sauviii Auramasta-na Tassunos appo Hii-nina Tassu^hios 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who of me people 

appo Pati-fa irsikki afpis ; aninons au-thurvar painkita-va, 
who rebels utterly defeated ; the month Thuravahara at end. 

yechitu saprakimmas vasni Vaumlssa Arminiya-fa-ikki 

thus the battle they fought; then Vomises in. Armenia 

satis, kus Hii Mata-pa-ikki sinnigat. 
stayed, until I to Media should go. 

In L 45,-sye have ytiUmhtnyuha^ instead of the usual ifiiitmiunlmld, 
J^uinhita-m does not occur elsewdiere, but the Babylonian version 
proves the meaning, in accordance with Benfey's sagacious conjecture : 
tlie omision of the usual minan and in L 47, 'vvith the corres- 

ponding omission in the Persian, form the authority for dividing tlio 
words expressing the dates. The explanatory words district of 
Armenia/’ found necessary in the Persian text, after mention of the 
name of Otiara, are omitted in the Scythic; if tliis be not simply 
an accident, it may be inferred that the district was well known to the? 
tribes by whom the language was spoken. 

II. 12. biak ^^Tariyavaus Ivo nanrii--*- vasni Hu >- Bapilu-mar 
and Darius king sajs then I from Babylon 
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lucliogatta, Mata-pa-ikki 
retired, to Media 


I arrived, 

ki^ a¥i Fmvartis jiifri si^^nnik 
titere Phraortes lie came 

akka nanri, Hu Ko-vas Mata-pa-iia yutta-vara, saprakimmas 
who said, I king of Media am, battle 

yuttiyan-ra; yasm saprakimmas ju®Htajut; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, 
making ; then the battle we fought ; Ormazd helper to me was, 

sauyia Auramasta-na avi Tassunos appo Frurartis-na afpi 

by favour of Ormazd there people who ofPhraortes I destroyed 

Irsikki j AXY annan anmons an-a^jukannas-na pirka, yecliitu 
utterly ; 25th day of the month Adukanna then, thus 

saprakimmas yuttiliut. 
the battle -we fought. 

Observe the varied ortliograpliy ^iyuttayut in L 51-2, yuttiliut 
at the close of the paragraph : sec also the distinctive singular parti- 
y^(ttivci7i’ra in 1. 51. At the beginning of 1. 53, in afpi irsihlciy 
it appears that the usual terminating the syllable ya was unnecessary 
before a similar vowel. The name of the month in the same line is 
lost in the Persian, and does not occur elsewhere. 
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known to tlio people wko spoke tills language^ and wkicli subsequently 
beeanie tlie capital of 4116 PartMan empire. In i. 56 I render tit 
"tongue” in preference to "lips/’ because it looks more like a singular 
than a plural; and tbe addition of ms is sliewn bj tiie following word 
peri to bo imnecessarj or unusual in the plural: tlus is however 
nothing more than a guess. M-etaldtuva is likely to be a verb of the 
first person singular; but the signification is unknown ; it may be a 
noun with the locative post-position. The last line is quite unintel- 
ligible to me : it contains a character not found elsewhere; and 
another which I read kwe, found also in the independent Inscription 
II L; where it constitutes a part of the same uncertain , w^ord foe-, 
probably a participle; the meaning may be "confined.” 


IL 14.,', liia-k 'Tariyavaus Ko iianri: — Rn’-H'di kir Chissaiiitakma 
^ and Baring king said; — nmn one Chitratakhma.. 

' yesi; ' Assagartiya-ra/ yufri Hii-ikki-ina^ pafaraska; Tassiinos-pa 
named; a Sagartiaii; he from me revoking; to the people 

yecliitii ap®^-tiris nanri: Ko-vas Hu yutta, Nivans Vakstarra-na 
thus them addressed said : king I ani; family of Cyaxares 

mman vara; vasnt Hu Tassunos Parsaii hiak ^'"Mata-pa tifapa 
descended am; then I people Persian and Median envoy (?) 

taven; Takmasbata yesi; ]\Iata, Hu Liibaruri; yiifri Irsarra 

sent; Taeliraaspates named, a 3Iede, my subject; him leader 

appint ir yutta, ^®yechitu ap-tiriya: vitas, Tassunos appo 
appointed him I made, thus them I addressed : gO; people which 

Pati-fa, Hu-nina iimi tirivan pi, jupi~pa afpis vanka, vasin 

rebels, mine not called who, them slay ; ? then 

Tak^masbata Tassunos itaka thak; saprakiinmaB Chissaintakma 
Tachmaspates people with marched ; the battle Chitratakhma 

ye- tils; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, ^'^sauvin Auramasta-na, 
with him fought ; Ormazd helper to mo was, by favour of Ormazd, 

Tassunos appo Hu-nma Tassunos appo Pati-fa-pja irsikki afpis, kutta 
people who mme people who to rebels wholly destroyed, and 

^^Chissaintakma ir marris, Hu-ikki ir nogas ; Hu yesim-vas, 
Chitratakhma him they took, to me him they brought ; I his nose, 

htak peri vachchi, retakituva; >- CliPfa Hii-mna-va rabbaka, 
and ears cut off, I smote him(?) ; palace mine in chained, 

marrik ; Tassunos marripafa-ta ir cbijas ; vasni >~ Arpara yesi, 
hewa^held; people all him saw; then in Arbela named, 

y'f atru%-va ir patu. 
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Obserye 1. 00: cf. witli nivanhi^ m h lO-l, Fati-fa-fa/m 
I. 04^ the rebels/* in other instances FaM-fa-m. The ta in. 
marriiKifa-ta, L 60, is certainly the indefinite -^soeyer/* and the same 
in i. 56. I know not whether utruirmir^attt should be divided as 
atru irva ir ^atu, or atnir-va ir patu ; in the former case h'va will 
belike the irva in irva-sinnifa, so often repeated; see II. 24; niy 
own opinion is rather in favour of the latter. That the meaning 
is “fixed on the cross/* is shewn by the Babylonian version. The 
horizontal wedge before Assagarlit^a^ in L 59, is irregular. 


II. 15. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — ^ye Hu Mata-pa-ikki 
and Darius king savs :— this I i in Media 


IL 1 6. hi Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — Partlm vas-pa hiak 

and Darius king says : — ■ Parthians and 

Yirkaniya'-fa Hu-ikki-inar pafati-faba, Fru®®vartis-na tiriyas ; 
Hyreanians from me revolting, of Fruvartis called themselves; 

Vistasba Hu Attata >- Parthiivas senri, * ir yufri Tassunos 
Hystaspes my father in PartMa was, him people 

ir-vac¥®tavassa pafati-fa; hiak vasnt Vistasba Tassunos appo tavini 
lum forsaking revolted; and then Hystaspes people who his 

itaka thak; Afs >- Visbausatis "^^yesi, ►- Partliuvas, avi 
with marched; at a town Hyspaozatis named, in Parthia, there 

saprakimmas Pati-fa ap-va-tas; Auramasta pikti Hu-tas, 
the battle rebels against them fought ; Ormazd helper to me was, 

sauvlii Auramasta-na Vi’^^stasba Tassunos appo Pati-fa afpis 
by favour of Ormazd Hystaspes people who rebels destroyed 

irsikki; XXII annan aTuaons an-viyifeatliaa-na pirka/ yeokitu 
utterly ; 22tid day of the month Viyakhna then, thus 

sap'^''^rakininias yuttiis. 
the battle they fought. 

This paragraph is lost in the Persian, and I aih unabib to give 
a better translation than Colonel Eawlinson has proposed : in 1. 69, 
tirigas is a new form, denoting probably a reflected sense (See p. 90). 
The passage in L 69-70 is different in arrangement from any other 
in the inscriptions, and the word vachtamssa is a new one ; compared 
with the same root in the last line of the Naksh-i-Eustam inscription, 
together with Colonel Eawlinson*s reading of the corresponding 
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Persian wok! appear almost cerbiln tliat the meaning 

■ given is correct,. Yi^ri looks like the subject^ and Tassimos like the 
object; but the pinral verb must >show that TtmunoH is the 

nominative case, and ir with must make an accusative. The 
second ir probaMj makes fqfoMfa verbal, in spite of the intervening 
word. Tau-rnyhi 1. 70, must be identical with ni-iau; but the trails*’ 
position is curious. 

III. 1.; Mak Tarijavaus ,Ko nanri: — Yd.sm Hu Tassimos Parsan 
and JDarias king says then I p-eoplo Persian 

; Eakkan~nmr . Vista'^sba-ikki iiogaja; thap Tassimos yupi-pa 

from Eiiages to Hjstaspes sent ; %vheii people these 

Vis'taiba-ikki ir-porlfa,. vasni Flstasba Tassimos ”yiipi-pa itaka 
' to Hystaapes came, then llystaspes people these with 

thak; >- Afs Patikrabbana yesi, Partlmvas, avi 

marched; at a to\m Patigrahana called, in Partlik, there 

saprakimmas yuttiis; Auramasta pikti sauvin 

the battle they fought ; Ormazd helper to me ^vas, by favour 

Auramasta-na Yistasba Tassimos appo Pati-fa afpis irsikki; 
of Ormazd Hystaspes people who rebels destroyed utterly ; 

I annan anmons aii-garhnapatas pirka, yechitu saprakimmas 
1st day of month G-armapatla then, thus the battle 

yuttas. 
they fought. 

The only peculiarity observable in this paragraph is the omission 
of the genitive particle after the name of the month in L 77. 

III. 2. Iiiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri : — ^vasni Tahijahu’^^s Hu-nina 
and Darius king says : — then the province mine 

ayuttafa; ye Ha Parthuvas yutta, 
became; this I in Parthia did. 

Compare this paragraph with the 15th, line 67; I should have 
expected a postposition after Par^JmvaSj or at least the mark denoting 
locality. 

Ill, 3. hiak Tariyavaus Ko 
Darius king 


nanri : — Taliiya'^dius Markus 
says : — province Margiana 


BmmTm imoEWTioM:, 


m 



iar, HU Liuoarun, jsaivsaDavana-ras >- yntt^W, yutro 

one, my subject, [who] the satrap in Bactria was, erjYOy 

yufrikkinogaja;; nanga: yitkini, Tassunos appo Pati-fa Hu-nina inni 
to him I sent ; I said : go, people who rebels, of me not 

tiriTan pi, ®~jiipi-pa afpis ni vanka; yasm Tatarsis Tassunos itaka 
called who, them slay ? then Dadarses people with 

tliak; saprakimmas Markus-pa ap-ya-tas, Auramasta pikti 
marched; tlie battle Margians to them fought, Ormazd helper 

^^Eu-tiis, sauviii Auramasta* na Tassunos appo Hu-nina Tassunos 
to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who mine people 

appo Patifa-na afpis irsikki ; XXIII annan %nmons 
who of rebels destroyed utterly ; 23rd day of the month 

an-assiyatijas-na pirka, yecliitu saprakimmas yuttas. 

Atriyatiya then, thus the battle they fought. 


Fafati-fahaf 1. 79, is, I think, a plural form, notwithstanding its 
grammatical connection with a single province : but the word TaM- 
yam is almost invariably looked upon as a plural. In the same 
line Marlcus4rra appears to be singular (conf. III. 56), but the 
passage looks ambiguous here, as in the Persian text. We have 
^*king” instead of leader’^ in 1. 80, and the form is Ko instead of 
Jih-tm. I cannot explain nanya nor mtJdni: the former word is clearly 
connected with nauri^ and the latter with mta and vitas; nor does 
there appear any meaning in the syllable m after ajfis in 1. 82: it 
cannot be supposed that there is any connection with nivanld of 
11 . 10 - 1 . 


III. 4. hiak Tariyayaus Ko na®®nri - vasni Tahiyahus Hu-nma 
and Darius king says then Province mine 

ayuttafa; ye Hu >“ Baksis yutta. 
became ; this I in Bactria did. 

With the exception of the name of the province, this paragraph is 
identical with the second:- but we have the wedge of locality which 
was wanted there. 
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■ ■ CoiUMN IIL 

The third Scjthic coliinii!, to which we are now arriyed^ is very 
much <[ama.gedj particularly on the left slde^^ down the whole extent of 
wiiich there IS a ■wide band with hardly a letter visible. The muti- 
lation wns so great in the upper half, that Colonel Bawlinson diii not 
take a eoiinected impressioB,^ but contented himself with detached bits, 
which are here brought together. Luckily this part comprises the 
historical portion corresponding- with the tiiird Persian Column, and it 
may be generally restored with confidence. This is not the case ^titli 
the lower half, corresponding with tlie fourth of the Persian Columns; 
where, as obBeryed before,- we have so many varieties of construction: 
our restorations in that part will be more sparing, and given with 
much, less confidence. ■' ■ ■ 

IIL 5 . h lak ^ Tadyamm Ko nmiri ven kir V ilstatta yesi, 
and Darius kiiig says: — man one Veisdates named, 

>- Afs Tarrahuva yesi, Ihiitijas yesi, ^Farsmi-ikki^ avi artak; 
in a town Tarva named, lotia named,* in Persis, there he dwelled; 

l/itfri sarah II4mmas-va Parsan-ikki ivaka, Tassunos-pa 
he time at the second in Fersis arising, to the people 

ap-tirls nanri: Hu BartPyuf tar kuras-na; remit Tasmnos 

them addressing said : I [am] Bardes son of Ojtus ; then people 

Farsan ajppo JBLti revanni >*- An^VLtk poka, yupl-pa Hu-ikki-mar 

Persian who I at home(?) stayed (?) they from me 

pafati*^/, ^afrikki pons; Fm^sem-ikki Ko-ras jufri yuttas. 
revolting, to him deserted; in Persia king he became. 

The damaged bit in L 3 is of uncertain signification in the Persian 
text ; §a may be a part of ^atis stayed but this is very doubtful ; 
and the wedge of locality placed before the uncertain character 
preceding adds to the unsatisfactory nature of the explanation here 
set down. 


IIL 6. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Hifi 

and Darius king s<ays : — me 


reva yu Hu-ikki-mar inni pafatifa, yupi-pa hiak Tassu^o,? Farsan 
with ? from me not revolting, them and the people Persian 

hiak Mata~pa ctppo Mu-tas^ yupv-pa tifapa taven ; Krtewartiya yesi, 
and Median who with me, them envoys I gent; Artabardes named, 
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Parsar kir, Hu Lubaruri, Irsarra ajpptni ir yuUa; Male 

Persian one, my subject, bim leader appointed him I made ; and 

hdta Tassunos Parsan talii fr-por/X" Mata-pa-ikki Hii-kik; 
also army Persian another went to Media after me; and then 

Artavartiya Tasnums UuJca JParsanAkki thakj thap Parsan-ikki 
Artabardes people with to Persis marched; when Persis 

ir-porik, >- Afs >- Eakkan ^yesi JParmnAkki, mi 
lie reached, at a town Eaeha named, in Persis, there 

Visfaitti^ yufri akka namij Hu Bartija, tassunos itaka, ^^ArtmaHiya 
Veisdates, he who said, I [am] Bardes, people with, Artabardes 

ir-va sinnilc^ saprakimmm juttiran-m; Uah m^m saprakiramas 
to him went, the battle about to fight ; and then the battle 

yuttiis; Auramasta S'o-fds^ §auvin Aurama-sta-na 

they fought ; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd 

Ik^snnos appo Hu-nma Tassunos appo Vistatta-na afpis 
people who mine people who of Veisdates destroyed wholly; 

XII annam aninons an-tlmrmr-na j?z>ka, yecliitu sajprahmma^ 
12th day of the month Thuravahara then, thus the battle 

ywttas, 
they fought. 

At the beginning of this paragraph mention was probably made of 
some other Persian, troops, which did not partake in the general 
revolt; but the passage obliterated is additional, and did not exist 
either in the Persian text or Babylonian version. The Persian town 
of Racha, in 1. 8, is not graphically distinguished from that of the 
Median Rhages in 11. 54, an evidence that the language cbhfouncled 
the sonant and aspirate sounds in pronunciation; as there was an 
obvious mode of distinguishing the two in this case by substituting 
for had there been any dijOTerence in the sound. 

In the Persian text the difference is well marked. T cannot fill up 
the space in L 9, and the restoration at the commencement of 1. 10 
is uncertain. There is fair authority for all the other restorations. 


III. 7. hiak yasm Vistat^^^ejj arilci-fa itaka 

and then Veisdates he horsemen faithful with 

jBmyauvata putraska, j9<?ris; avi-mar sarak Tassunos 

to Pissiachadia marching, to him went ; thence again people 

Aurtamrtiya ir-va ^innifa, scvpraMm'mas yuttivanra] >- Afs 
him Artabardes tohini went, th6b;ittle hbcrtit ife' fights in town 
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»-ian-<rKa yosi, avi saprakinimas yutta^s; Aimmasla nihti 
Parga named, there the battle they fought; Ormazd helper 

//«-faAv •?«»««« Anramasta-na appo Hu-nlna hiak Tassunos 

to me was, by favour of Onnazd people who mine and people 

appo Via^^f^ffa-na irmkM afpi,; VI anmn amons 
«ho ofVemdates entirely destroyed; Cth day of the month 

an-garmapatas-na pir3;a, yecWtu sapi-akimmas yuttiis, kiak kut"fo 

Oarmapada, then, thus tlio battle they fought, and also 

T-jMa%ta, ytifn mayris, Jaak Yos appo atarrivan nitavi yupo-fa pi 
%"eisdatea him they took, and men t!io followers his chiefs who 

. liiarrls*'' 

■ca|)toei|. 

Tke restorations in lines 13 and 14 arc both somewhat nncertain, 
itlthough there cannot he much doubt about the meaning of the paiJ 
graph ; ill the name of Parga in 1. 14, the first letter may be or 
die second is quite lost. The word Mak near the end of 1. 15 
is quite irregular, and must ])e an error of the cioTaver. 


IIL 8, Tarijavaiis Jib nanri:—vasni Th 

aiifl Darius king says:— then Tei 

Yos appo atarriraii nitavi ynpo-fa pi ttachis 

men the followers his chiefs who with ? 

There is room at the beginning of I. 19 to reston 
and altliough apparently ungrammatical, it is jnstifiet 
in 3. 44-5.^ The name of the town LWuhidii/a, where 
wliatcver it was, was inflicted, is omittal there co 
been room for the word in the space left on the rock 
been tempted to look for it in the faAus which is perfe 
impression. Tlie indistinct might have boon ' 

is room for which would make tlie name Dlwfe 
.sliould have to alter the of the Persian to n 
would not be more easily identified under the name’ of 
Vvadaidiya, it is not very likely that my conjecture v 
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Babylonian version as well as in tliis. The transactions were perhaps 
thought to be too well known among the Persians to require the usual 
closing formula to be appended in that language. 


Ill 0. hiak Tariyavaiis Ko nanri : — Yistatta yufri akka nanri; 
and Darius king says: — Yeisdates he who saidj 

Hu Bartiya, ynf“V^ Tassunos Avvmmtis tifapa tmen; Yos kii* 
I [am] Bardes, he people Arachosia had sent out; man one 

Irsarra appini ir ynttas, Viyana yesi Parsar^^j.^,, Hu Lubarurl, 
leader appointed him was, Vibanus named a Persian, my subject, 

Sahahamna>-vas Arrau-vatis yufrikki; yechitu ap~tiris: 

the Satrap of Arachosia was, against him ; thus he them addressed ; 

vitas, Yivana -'^afpis, kutta Tassunos yvpi-pa aJchapa 21zriyavaus 
go, Yibanus slay, and people those who of Darius 

Ko-na tiiivan pi vara : vasni Tassunos yupi-pa >~ -^Arrauvatis 
the king called wdio ? then people those to Arachosia 

Nmma4hhi porisy ahha JYstatta iiinpa taven; >- Afvarris 
to Yibanus went, which A^'eisdates had sent out; at a fort 

Kappissakanis ^yesi Arrauvatis-f^/^i, mi saprahwimas 
Capiseania named in Arachosia, there the battle they fought ; 

Auramasta pikti Hu-tiis, sauvin Auramas“®ta»na Tassunos appo 
Ormazd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd people who 

EiMima Tasstmos appo Patifa-nOi afpis irsikki ; XIII annan 

mine people who of rebels defeated utterly; 13 th day 

aninons an-ananiakkas-na pFrka, yechitu saprakimmas yuttas. 
of the month Anamaka then, thus the battle they fought. 


There is a good deal of uncertainty about the grammatical con- 
dition of this paragraph, although the meaning is plain enough; tho 
use of in L 21, is uncommon; the impression is very faint, and the 
word may after all be Pimen, The pronoun before yuttas^ in the 
same clause, is unintelligible to me, and I can only account for it 
by supposing an inadvertence on the part of the writer, who may have 
been misled by the frequent appearance of ir before the v^ord yuttds, 
so like in sound to yuttas. I cannot account for the addition of vara 
to the usual formula in 1. 23; the only difference between this and 
other similar cases is, that the speaker is here the third person, 
while he speaks elsewhere in the first person, Arramvatk in I, 26 
is an addition to the Persian text. v-: 
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III. 10. hiah sarak Il-immm-vz, Pati-fa fruiraarra-fak 

and . ■ time at tlie seeoiidj reliels assemMiBg, 

.sapraliiniinas Viv’-aiia ita^ka, >- Batin Kantiiva/a mi 

battle Ylbanus with, in district Gandytia named, there 

yMlk; Auramasta- pikti Hu-tiis, saiivin Auramasta-na Tassanos 

they fought; Ormazd helper to me was, by favour of Ormazd people 

®®ap])o Hii-nioa appo FatiftMui afpis amkki; VII annaa 

who mine jieople who of rebels destroyed utterly; 7th day 

aniiioiis aii-Tiyakaiinas-Ba, pirka, yecliitii sap^^rakimmas yuttas. 
of the niontli of Viyakimaj theoj thus the battle they foiiglii 

The formula which usually follows the asseuihliug of the rebels 
is omitted iu this paragraph, though inserted in the Persian text. 
The name of the district called Gadiitara in the Persian text, appears 
on the rock under a very different form ; I suspect the engraver left 
out a wedge in the first letter, making instead of and the 

w’ord should have been this would have been a fair 

representation of the name, and as stzch I have restored it 


III. 11. Mah vasni Biiven ahha Tassunos-na irsarra Vistatb 
and then man who people’s leader Yeistlates 

ir yutta-sti, ynf'ri Talni-fa v^rikki-fa itaka putraska tBak,'. 

him had made, he horsemen faithful with marching went; 

Afvarris Irsata yesi, Arrauvatis, Irvael ®®Yivansrna, 
to a fort Arsada immed, of Arachosia, the dweliing-place{?) of Vibamis, 

avi 1ufaZ?<ri; vasm Vimm Tcmimos itaka ix-porik^ fe'ak 

there he retired; then Vibanus people with following went, and 

avi Enven yufri akka Tas^sunos-na irsarra appim yuHasU, Mah 
there man he who people’s leader appointed had been, and 

Tbs ^ka alarrivan nitari yupo-fa pi, maurissa, appin afpFs. 
mm who followers his chiefs who, he took, and them he slew. 

At the beginning, the word ^ufn or kit perhaps should have been 
restored after Mmen; there is ample space for it, as the paragraphs 
generally follow close, when the usual commencing formula is omitted. 
The word Irvael, L 32, is not found elsetvhere, and the phrase may 
mean ^^the dwelling place of Vibanus,*” or ^‘^the property of Vibanus j” 
it is omitted in the Persian, and the Babylonian is lost. As Vibanus 
was ^atrap of Arachosia, this is a probable meaning j and there are 
Ugrian analogies which may support the meaning suggested (see 
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Vocabulary)* The word which I hav^e read vasri in line 32, is made 
$e7i7'i in the lithograph ; the first character is very faint. I should 
decide at once for vasriy but I fear there is no precedent for the word. 


III. 12. liiak Tarit/avaiis Ko nanri 
and Barms king says 

ayuttafa; ye Hu >- Arraii^vatis yutta- 
became; this I in Arachosia did. 

This paragraph re<][uires no remark. 


•vasni Tahiyalnis Hu-nina 
then the province mine 


III. IS. Idah avails Ko nanri : — ^kus Hu Parsan-ikki hiak 
and Barius king says: — while I in Persis and 

Mata-pa-ikki senni^^gat, sarak Il-imnias-va Bafilu-fa pafatifa; 
in Media was, time at the second Babylonians revolted ; 

Bmen kir Arakka yesi, Arminiya-rkir, Aftita Sakri, ^’’^yufri 

man one Aracus named, an Armenian, Hahdita’s son, he 

>> Afs >“ Tuhan?iri ^esi >- JBapilu ivaha, avi-mar ywfri yechitu 

at a town Bubaiia named in Babylonia arising, from there he thus 

tiraska Tassunos-pa ap-tiris, nanri: Hu Nabu^kutarru;^r, tar 
lying to the people them he spoke, he said : I [4m] Nabuehodrossor, son 

mh%mita\ hialc vasni Tassums Bapilu-fa Hu-ikki-mar ^pafati-faba 
of Kabonidus ; and then people Babylonian from me revolting, 

Arakka yufriF%i poris] hiak '^ 2 §ilw y^fri marriSi ATo-vas 

to Mm Aracus deserted ; and Babylon he captured, king 

Bapilu yufri ywttas. 
of Babylon he became. 

The uncertainty of the sound of the Persian renders the 

determination of the power of >->- uncertain: I am inclined to make 
it av or am; in the following line the Scjthic nasal is distinct, in 
the name of the town which contains the only other example of the 
Persian 


III. 14. hiak vasni Hu Tassunos Bapi^^lu-pa-fa taven; 

and then I people to Babylonia sent ; 

Yintojparm yes% Mata, Hu Xt^teuri, yu/H JI% Irsarra appini 
Intaphres named, a Median, my subject, him I leader appointed 

ir yutta, ye^^chitu ap-tiriya: vitas^ Tassvm^ JBajpilurfa a^ka-pa 
him made, thus to them said ; go, peoplei Babylonian who 
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Hu-iima inni tirivan pi, yupi-pa afjik vaiika; Liak vasni 

of me not called who, them slay ; ? and then 

Fz^-/?taparna Tassanos italca DaiAlu yij/ramasta pikti 

Intaplires people with to Babylon went; Orraazd helper 

Ilu-tas, sanvin Aurainasta-iia ViiF'taparna Bupilu marris, 
to mo was, by favour of Onnazd Intaplires Babylon captured, 

Jff^f-ikki Tusmncs appin farpis; XXII aiiiiaii aiimons 
to me the people them made prisoners ; *22nd day of the month 

aii-iiiarkasanas-na, pirka, Arakka yiifri akka iiaiiri, Hu 

of ^larljazana, then, thus Araeus he who said, I 

Xahukutf/i'vmiiv vara, marrik, iiiak Yu.^ appo atarriyan nitavi 
Kabuchodrossor am, w’as seized, and men who followers bis 

'^®jnpo-fa pi itaka, raarnhi^ rabbaka, Hu sira; Arakka 

chiefs who with, was tahon, chained, on crosses(?) I p]accd(?); Araeus 

yufri hiak Yos akka-pa atarri^S'an nitavi ynpo-fa pi itahi, 
he %nd men who followers Ins chiefs who with, 

>- Bapila JItMkIa~ms.v pafalufa. 
in Babylon by me were slain. 

The restorations in this jianigraph may be considered hazardous, 
but the object of tlie whole paragraph cannot be ilonbtful. The month 
Alarkazana-docs not occur elsewhere, and it has a curious resembianco 
to the JewTsh Marchesvan, which corresponds ■with our October or 
November^ a probable epoch. Ilii-il'Jci in L 43, may have been irsihhL 
but the genera] meaning would not thereby be affected. The Baby- 
lonian version decides the rendering of the word winch I have made 
farpis in the plate, though it may have been parph, a -word equally 
unknown to me. in 1 . 45, must certainly be a verb ; I once 

suj^posed that it might bo a postposition, moaning cormn^ and that the 
phrase may have been hiak oiogaih Hu-sira^ and was brought before 
meg’ but the other construction is more in accordance with the 
Van Inscription, No. xvi, where sim is Qiipashidput.iy and I think siras 
is nipaslifdga, 

IV. 1. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nan^i:— yc Hu >- Bapil^-i? y?4ta, 
and Darius king says:— this I in Babylon ’did. 

V'e have in ibis paragraph, •which is repeated like a formula^ 
another example of the localizing value of the horizontal wedge. 

IV. 2. hinh Tariyavaus Ho nauri : — yo appo Hu yutta,; 
and Darius king says : — this [is] what I did, 
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PalkFva sativin Au2*amasta-na Ha yutta; ^ecMtu Su yuii^ ^ 
always by favour of Ormazd I have done; thus I . 

XIX >" Pat yutta, saurin Auramasta-na Ha appin ^^fpija, 

in 19 battles I fought, by fjivour of Ormazd I them conquered, 

hiak IX Ko-fa Hu- m^urhia; kir Gaumatta yesi, Makus, tiraska 

aud 9 kings I captured ; one Gomates named, a Magian, lying 

nanri, Hu Barti^ya. tar kuras-na, yuf/’i JBarmn hiak 

said, I [am] Bardes son of Cyrus, he Persia made rebel; and 

J.sina yesi, Afar . ra, yufri Afarti-fa appin pafatas^^sa nanri, 
Atrines named, a Susian, he the Susians them making rebel said, 

KQ-Yn.s Afmil-fa-na Huyntfamra; Nititpaal yesi, Bapilu-rkir, 
king of Susiana I am ; and Naditabirus named, a Babylonian, 

tiraska nanri, PIu NabukxP^tarrusar tar napunxta, yufri Bapilu-fa 
lying said, I [am] Kabuchodrossor son of Nabonidus, he Babylonia 

pafatis; hiak Martiya yesi, Parsar-kir, tiraska na^'^nri, Hu 
made rebel ; and Martius named, a Persian, lying said, I [am] 

Immaa«4*, Ko Afarti-fa-na^ Afarti-fa pafatas; hiak Pruvartis 
Imanes, king of Susiana, he Susians made rebel ; and Phraortes 

yesi, Mata, ti^raska nanri, Hu Saii^iXTiUa Mman§ Vakstarra-na 
named, a Median, lying said, I Xathrites of the race of Cyaxares 

vara, yufri Mata-pa apin pafatas j hiak {7^^®®ssaintakina yesi, 

am, he Medians them made rebel ; and Chitratakhma named, 

Assagartij^-T^ tirashu nanri, Ko-vas Hu yutta, Niinans Vakstarra-na 
a Sagartian, lying said, king I am, of the race of Cyaxares 

vara, yufri ®®Assagartiya^ pafatas; hiah l^rata y<?si, Markus-irra, 

am, he Sagartians made rebel ; and Phraates named, a Margian, 

tiraska nanri, Ko-vas Markus-pa-na Hu ®^yutta, yufri Marhus-pa 

lying said, king of the Margians I am, ha the Margians 

painfas ; hiah T^fstatta yesi, Parsar-ra, tiraska nanri, Hu 

made rebel ; and Veisdates named, a Persian, lying said, I [am] 

BartFya, tar kiiras-na, yxxfri Famm appin pafatk^i hiak Arakka 
Bardes, son of Cyrus, he Persia them made rebel; and Aracus 

yesi, Arniiniya-ra, tiraska nanri, ®®Hii Nabakutarr‘2^^<zi^* ta/if' 

named, an Armenian, lying said, I Kabuchodrossor son 

nabuTxita''na t'trra, yufri Bapilu-fa apin pafatas. 
of Nabonidus am, he Babylonians them made rebel* 

The restorations are all probable, except perhaps in 1. 48 j in that 
clause the Persian, according^ to Colonel Rawlinsons correction, as 
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given in his Notes^ p^.v,-- reads, ''This was ail done bj the grace 
of Ormazd; and as the- kings' rebelled, I fought nineteen battles, and 
bj the grace of Ormazd I tvoh them, and t<#ok nine kings captive.” 
I %voulc! have wished to restore in the dainageil space some such 
phrase as tliap Kofa pafatifa^ ifechita but there was not room for 
it, so that I have left the words wliicli I liad at first inserted as a 
mere guess. The word FfdJdva expresses hero and elsewhere the 
phrase hamfili^iya fhmih^ of the Persian, but tljrows no light on the 
singular word thraiai it neither confirms nor refutes the conjecture 


of Opperfe, who connects it with 


11 


year.” I have always been 


inclined, fancifully I admit, to connect the ineaiiiiig with our English 
'^thread/’ “ the tale,” '^narrative.” The vroni Pwf, ''battle,” both 
here and in I. fiO, may he the preceding numeral looks like 

■ f ■ " ■ ■ ^ y ■ 

but I should suppose it must be One of the kings only, Atrines, 

is not mentioned as an impostor, but as ho has elsewhere the usual 
tiraslca attached to him, this is probably an inadvertence. The 
irregularity of the Scylliic language, or its love of variety, is shewn in 
this paragraph; in the Persian text, all the clauses are constructed 
precisely upon the same model, as though by an official formula; but 
in the Scythic no two arc exactly alike ; in one ease, that of Atrines, 
the expression is inverted, and at the <dose of all the others the clause 
"be made them rebel” is written vur ions! j iwfaivH^ (qpin pafafm, 

pafatm only, and once pafafLw This variety can be charged only 
to the unfixedness of the language. Remark the irregularity of the 
orthography of Nabonidus in 1. 52, where the engraver has written 
the word phonetically, instead of using the ordinary ideograph 
for Xebo, 

IV. 3. hiak Ta®^riyavaiis Ko daunt—Appiri tfe IX Ko-fa 

and Darius king sajs t— These [are] 9 Mugs 

appo Hu pat ye ativa mauriya. 
whom I battles these in captured. 

The restoration of appin is doubtful, the space is greater than 
wanted for the word, and the perpendicular wedge, quite visible, 
is unusual before apphu 


lY. 4. hiak ®'Tariyava?^^ Ko nanri:^ 
aad Darius king says 

pafatifa pi ; appi titkimas appin pa^^fatas, appo 
rebelled which' god of lies them made rebel, that 


Tahiyaiis ye appo 
provinces these which 

appi 
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fatifa; iiiak vasin Auraniasta karpi Hu-nma va 

the empire should subvert; and then Orraazd hand my in 

appin *^®yTittas; tliap amraeliUu jecliitu ap^m yntta. 
them gave ; as I desired thus them I did* 


I feel certain that oppi, in 1. 61^ means false g^ocl/’ eyen without 
the addition of tltkimcfs : it is the word used for the gods worshipped 
by the PersiaiiSjf read annappi without the determiriatiTe which 
means '^celestial,’’ occurring as it does before, or a constituent part of 
the words meaning ''heaven,” "day,” "month” as well as "god;” 
perhaps the Zyrianian yen "god” may retain this sound. The Persian 
corresponding phrase may then he restored in this way, "Daraugadiva 
liamitriyd akunaush;” see Eawlinson, Notes, p. vi. The next clause 
I cannot restore. Ormazd appears in the following danse, hotli here 
and in the Babylonian rersion, as equivalent to the Persian term 

of which JDi. alone is left; and this is in some degree confirmatory 

of the above rendering. If Ormazd is in the nominative case, yuttds 
is put irregularly for yuitlis, as at Persepolis, and appin being accusa- 
tive supports this rendering. The last clause is pretty clear, but the 
Persian is damaged, and the half word remaining after matha can 
hardly have been correctly given ; I have restored anlracMtu in 1. 68, 
from a passage in vi. 31, with a similar Persian equivalent. 


IV. 5, hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — Ni, ^*Ko, Akka vasissin 
and Darius king says: — thou, king, who hereafter 

nUcti, tartuka tnin nisgas; jos-irra titain-ra, yufri 

mayst be, in retribution ? protect ; tlie man [who is] a liar, him 

tar®®tuka viallii ti, Tahiyahus-mi tarva 

in retribution much punish. |f thus thou continue, my province whole 

astu. 

shall be (?). 


is restored from 1. 83; the last letter is clear. A comparison 
of I. 18, III, 68, 75, 87, she’fvs that tartwka, must mean "returning," 
either good or evil. The end I do not see through; ima occurs again 
in vi. 41 and iii. 16, but this gives me no light. 


IV. 6. hiak Tariyavaus ^^Ko nanri: — ye appo Mu ywttai 
and Darius king says : — this [is] what , I did; 

?auvm Auvamastanuat palkiva yutta; hiak Ni akka vasissin 
by favour of Ormazd always I have done; and thou who hereafter 
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>-T'Fpi ye,, Tipi ^ ye-va Hluik, 

Tablet tliis ma jest peruse, wImteTer tbou seest on this tablet written, 

yiiveiipa ' iiris, hmi titkiEmias 

thus declare, do not falsehood jodge. 

The rendering of the last clause lias beeii adopted from the immis- 
takeably prohibitive character of Mm, a,ii<i the probability that the 
last wore! is in the second person. The Pe.rsiaii rama which is repre- 
sented by oiir mris, may be the Sanskrit to describe:” see 

The sense will be what thou scest written do not think false.” 
This is consistent with the Persian, where Colonel Eawlinson saw uja 
in a subsequent- visit to the ,rock, which may perhaps allow ns to 
suggest the restoration mdtya duruja 

lY. T. hiak Tm'lymmtB Mo nawri: — ankiri-m Anramasta 

and Darius king says : — witness to thee Ormassd 

ra, thap appo ye peri iiini titkPramas Pin palkim lintta, 

be,' that what this ? not falsehood I always have made. 

The letter p.receding Aurammta is certai,'Bly m, and corresponds: 
With taii/a seen by Colonel Rawlinson. Pm* is the Persian JimMyam, 
but the meaning is uncertain. 

lY. 8. JnaJc Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — sauvin Auramasta-na 
and Darius king says : — by favour of Ormazd 

tahiki-ta ^^Hu-nina irsikH jinituh se.jrd appo tlpi ye-va inni 

other things by me greatly done there are which biblet on this not 

riluik, yupainraskimmas hini Akka >- Tipi ye vasis'’^^sm 
are written, for that reason let him not who tablet this hereafter 

paranra pi-mar appo Hu-ntna yuttak, yiifri inm 

shall peruse vrliich by me is done, he not 

urinra titkimas revan’^ri. 
related false may think. 

• All former translations of this passage have been given with much 
doubt, and are really very unsatisfactory. Opport rejects them all, 
and proposes none. The large lacuna in 1. 71 prevents our drawing 
any conclusion from the Scyrthic version which can be accepted as 
quite positive ; but the following is proposed as at least consistent : 

‘‘ Other great deeds have been done by me which are not written upon 
this tablet ; but because those other deeds done by me are not related, 
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ho sliail hereafter peruse this tablet^ not think for that 
,t thej are lies.’" Colonel Rawlinson s correction of nisMm 
for nishula (see his Notes), certainly countenances this 
. the Persian text as well as ScjtMo version. 


let him w; 
reason tha 
^^non ea,” 
reading, in 


pij kus seapafa, yupi-pa-na ye infabak inni "^^yuttak, thap Hu 
who, while they were, of them tiiis ? not was done, as I 

mrrita yieir«masta~na yutta. 

all by favour of Onnazd have done. 

The unknown and damaged words in this paragraph, prevent a 
■fail rendering, but the general sense must be something in this way: 
« The kings my predecessors, although they reigned a long time, did 
not such deeds as I, by tim favour of Ormazd, have done ” The word 
following '‘kings’" is doubtfully read, and does not appear to occur 
elsewhere. I have restored paUciva in the lithograph, 1. 73, but 
Colonel Rawiinsoiis Notes, p. vi, shew that the word thrada did not 
exist on the rock, and I write therefore mrrita instead of palUva. 
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viaEu iaka having the same ec|uivalent in Persian; perhaps 

mdhdh may be one word, an adverb verbalized, meaning ‘'^be it long;” 
such a cons traction seems consistent with the usage of this class of 
languages; there maybe an analogy between ttihi d^ml tahti^ ^^life” 
and ^^livc,” or “continuance” and “continue.” 


JV. 11. 


hiak anka 
iiiid if 


tiriutiti Aimwimla Nin 
tell, Ormazd thee 

kitinti. 
be to thee. 


sarak Juiiie ye Tassunos inul 

again record this thou eoneeab people not 

afpis-m, hiak kutta Nimans-n! hini 
destroy thee, and also family thy not 


IV. 12. hiak Tariyavam^s Ko nanri: — ye Hw yutta^ 

and Darius king says : — this which I hare done, 

sauviu Auramasta-na >- Palkiva yutta ; Auramasta annap 
by favour of Onnazd always 1 have done ; Ormazd god 

Arriyanain pik^^ti Hu-tas, hiak annap appo fafdJU appo senri pi. 
of Ariaus helper to me was, and gods the others who are who. 

I rather think the word Arripanani to be a literal transcript of the 
Persian genitive case plural; it is not found in the version made for 
the Babylonians, w'ho were, no doubt, too well acquainted with 
mythology to be ignorant of the position of this deity. The last letter 
of the paragraph is either or or or The latter 

has been taken, as the most likely ; all that is visible is made 
neither like nor and there is not room for a fair-sized 
wedge before it to make 


IV. 13. hiak Tariyavaus Ko nanri: — juvenpamrasMma^ 
and Darius king says : — for this cause 

Auramas^^ta annap Krriyanam pikti^ hiak kut^B^ annap appo 

Ormazd the god of the Ariaus helped, and also gods the 

tahifa-pa ; thap appo . Hu inni arikka am, hiak inm tiras^^karragat, 
others ; for that I not wicked am, and not was a deceiver, 

hiak inni ........ ywto, hiak inni Hu, hiak inni Nimans-mi 

and not evil I have done, and not I, and not my family 

batar ukku yupogat; hiak inni Fabakra inni Is®^rasra 
when(?) great became despotii^ and not ? not ? 
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appattuikkimwas Jos-irra akka >- Alyes Hu-nina 

utterly the man who family mine 

kdidnpsi>rrus-ta>^ jtifri tartuka ir kuktx ; ®®lnak Akka 

had laboured^ him in retribution him I favoured ; and he who 

afchora, /Aij Ir afpija appattuikkimmas akkari ukga 

injured (?)» him I slew utterly every one ? 

inn! . jntta. . 
not I; did. 


The many unknown words in this paragraph, and the mutilated 
condition both of the Persian and Scythic inscriptions, forbid any 
hopes of a successful analysis, without a better acquaintance with the 
Ugrian languages than I possess ; a few guesses are set down, but 
without much confidence- Some further observations may be found 
in the vocabulary. The word haluihpcmnis-ta is not quite correctly 
given in the transcript, p. 59, but the first part is very uncertain. The 
additional words found at Colonel Rawiinson’s second visit to Behistun 
have suggested the reading of the latter part ; but there appears to 
be a bit in the version which was not in the original text. 


IV. 14. hiak TarP^yavaus Ko nanri:— Ah, JJchm vasis^in 
and Darius king says : — Thou, king, who hereafter 

mkti, Yos-irra titrasra yufri hini in-kanninti, hiak hini Akka 
mayest be, the man a liar him do not befriend, and do not who 

appat^tuikkimmas yuttis, 
utterly {?), ? 


The last clause is unintelligible to me, and the last word is 
defective ; there is certainly some prohibitory clause at the end, which 
can hardly be equivalent to the Persian original. 


IV. 15. hiah Tariy&-y2Lm Ko nanri; — Ni akka vasissin >» Tipi 
and Darius king sa;;^s Thou who hereafter tablet 

ye chiyainti appo Hu rilu®^ra, ^ye innakkaniva, 

this seest which I have written, £and] these figures, do not 

A'^rinti; thap innifapata yechitu kuktas. 

injury to them ; as long as thou livest thus preserve. 


The conjectural emendation proposed by Colonel Rawlinson, in 
the Notes, p. ix, is supported by the Scythic version; but I would 
suggest avatM instead of avaiya for the last word but one. 
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IV. 16. hiak anka »- Tipi ye c-hiyain^ti, ye innakkaniva, 

,an4 ; if ■ . ■ . tablet this thou se€«t j [and] these figures, 

........rmti, : -tliap innifapata cliita kiiktaiiita, Anramasta 

and doest no mjurj to them, as long as thou livesfc thus preservest, Omassd 

Ni inkaiiis-ni, hPak katta Nimans-/i'i' kilinll, hiah viallu 
thee befriend lliee, and also family thy he to thee, and very 

taka rasti-Bi, hiak ktitta appo jutirti, yiivenpa Aaramasta 

long be thy life, and ' also what tlioii shalfc do, that Ormazd 

' atsas-nl ■ 
increase thee, 

. In tliese two paragraphs, as well as in the next, the Scjthic words 
signifying doing injury” are mutilated, and singularly enough the 
verbal termination rinM is all that remains in the three places. For 
innifaj^aiay see the Yocabulary. Chitn^ in 1. 86, is an obvious mis- 
take for ffecMtu, TtaUu taka is equivalent to viallu 

ikfaka takti^u of 1. 75. A comparison of w'itli aisaihka, 

great,” an epithet of ^Hhe world” in the Alwand Inscription (of 
which Colonel Rawlinson took an impression that leaves no doubt of 
the accuracy of the reading), inclines me to believe that this verb 
must signify ^‘enlarge,” extend,” and the equivalent Persian term 

damiihtxa will be allied to the Sanskrit f{«T iasiiu^ This explanation 
will give a very probable meaning to the disputed diirhjti apiya^ 
occurring so often in the small inscriptions. 

IV. 17. liPak anka >- Tipi ye innaJekanim rinti, irmi 

and if tablet this [and] figures thou injurest, not 

kukirti, Auramasta Nin afpis-nt, hiak kutta Nimans-ni 

thou shalt preserve, Onnazd thee slay thee, and also family thy 

hini ®®kitinti, hiak appo yuttaintl apin Auramasta rifapis-ni. 
not be to thee, and what thon doest that Ormazd spoil for thee. 

There is no equivalent here for the Fersim'z^temaiya ydvd taimid 
akatbja^ which in the preceding paragraph is represented by thap 
imifapafa. The word which I have made apm in L 89, was very 
probably Nin, as in the similar phrases in lines 7 6 and 88, 

All the above paragraphs from the fourth inclusive, are, I confess, 
but unsatisfactorily explained;; but I believe the version upon the 

Some doubt may attach to this explanation, arising from the emendation in 
Notes, p. X, where we find jadanautuva instead of danautuva. 
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whole is a step in ailrance. A larger acquaintance with the languages 
will do much, and I am persuaded that many letters, become invisible 
upon the paper casts, may be recovered by a closer examination of the 
rock. In the mean time, what is here given will aid future investi- 
gators, and enable a Finnish scholar to give a much better explanation 
than I could accomplish by the most protracted study. 


IV. IS. iiiak Tariyavaiis Ko nanri: — Vin^^fcaparna yesi, 

and Darius king says: — Intaphernes named, 

Vispariv? Salcri^ Farsar-rn; hiak Yuttana yesi, Tukkarra Sakri, 
Yoispares’ son, a Persian; and Otanes named, Socres* son, 

Parsar-ra ; hiak Ganparva yesi, ®^Martuniya Sakri, Farsar-ra; Male 
a Persian ; and Gobryas named, Mardonlus’ son, a Persian ; and 

Vitanm yesi, Bakapikiia Sakri, Parsar-ra; hiak Bakapuksa yesi, 
Hydarnes named, Megabignes^ son, a Persian ; and Megabyzus named, 

Tattuvan^^ya Sakri, Parsar-ra; JiiaJc Artimannls, Vaukka Sakri, 
Zopyrus’ (?) son, a Persian ; and Ardomanes, Vahuka’s son, 

Parsar-ra; appi Yos Hu tayufa, kus Hu Gauma^Hta akka 
a Persian ; these men me accompanied, while I Gomates the 

Makus afi)ii}a, aJeka nawrif Hu Bartiya tar kuras-na ; hiak avasir 
Magian killed, who said, I [am] Bardes, son of Cyrus ; and as 

Yos Appi Hu tahuvanlu^'^fa, Ni, Ko, akka vimsslti nihti 

.men these me aided, thou king who hereafter may be, remember 

appo Yos appir kuktas. * 

that men these favour. 

It appears that the usual yeu was left out after the name of Ardo- 
manes in 1. 92, unless the name was written merely Artumn; there 
would then be space for it. The word afyiya is restored after Makus 
in 1. 93, though I should have expected yufri there; but the verb 
is wanted somewhere, and no other place appears at all suited for it ; 
after kus some word ending in gat is generally found, but I know not 
what to put; perhaps afyigat; but there is no authority for it. The 
intent of the closing sentence is, no doubt, to call on the successors of 
the king to confer favours on the descendants of the men who assisted 
Darius in raising himself to the throne of Persia; it appears from 
Colonel Eawlinsons Notes, p. xviii, that this was contained in 
another paragraph, which was composed of two or three additional 
lines, but they are lost wdth the exception of a few letters ; the 
Scythic version appears to have closed as above given. There was no 
room on the column for more. 
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Detached Inscriftioj^s, 

Tiie following' iascrlpMoiis ' liaTe the same denominative letters as 
those aflxed to' the corresponding Persian Inscriptions bj Colonel 
Rawliiisoii^ in 'his Memoir. Of the firsts marked A,y there is no 
impression, and the- copy has suspicious passages which are pointed 
out ill the remarks. 'on tiie hrst lines of the first column; for this 
reason it is not, repeated here: the others follow. 

^ B. ■ 

^Ye Gaumatta, Makiis, tira'dia iiaiiri,/ llii '‘^Bartiya tar kuras-na, 
This GoniateSj Maglan, Ivisig salcly I [amj Bardes sou of C^rus, 

Hu Ko-vas yuttayara. ■ . ■ 

I, 'king "am., 

a , 

^Ye Asina- ^tiraska nan'hk. .Ko-vas' A^farti-fa-pa Hu "'juttavara. 
This Atrines lying"' -said, king to Suslaas I am, 

IX 

^Ye Xititpaml tiraska nanYl, Hu Nabakutarh’asar tar 
Tins Naditabirus lying said, I [am] Nabuchodrossor son 

nab^piiiiita-iia, Ko-vas Ba’pilu-fa-pa Hu yutYavara. 
of Kaboaidus, king to Babyioniaus I am. 

. ■'■*■ 1. ■ 

Friivartis tPraska nanri, Hii Sat^farritta, Nimans 
Tills Piiraortes lying said, I [am] Xathrifces, race 
Va%starra-na, Ko-vas Mata-®pa-na Hu ^jutta®vara, 

... ^'Of Cyaxares,. king of Medians '.I , am. ■ ■ 

F. 

^Ye Martiya tPraska nanri, Hu Hmmauiiis, Ko-vas A%rti-fa-pa 
This Martins lying said, I [am] Imaiies, king to Snsiaas 

Hu yutta^vara. 

■■■■T.''., ".am. 

G, 

^Ye Chissautakma “tiraska nauri, ®He Nimans Vaks|ar%a-iia, 
This Chitratakhma lying said, I [am] race ofCyaxares, 

Ko-vas Assa®gartija-fa-pa Hu '^yuttavara, 

king to Sagartiaiis I am. 
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'Ye Vistap'-ta, timska natt»ri, Hu Bartiya ‘tar kuras-na, Hu 
This Veisdates lying said, I [am] Bardes son of Cyrus, I 

EoVas yiittavara, , , 


^Yq Arakka tiraska 'kianri, Hu Nabu%utarsar fcar Nab^pumta-na, 
Tills Aracus iyisg said, I[am]Nabuciiodros5or son of iNabonidus, 

Ko-vas ®Bapiiu-fa-pa Hu ®yuttavara. 
king to Babjioiiians I am. 


^Ye Farrata tiraska na'^nri, Hu Markus-pa-®na Ko-vas yuttavara. 
Tins Phraates lying said, I of the Margians king am. 


The following inscription has no Persian or Babylonian version. 

^Tariyayaus Ko nanri: sau-vin Auramasta-na Hu >- Tipi-vas 
Darius king said : by favour of Ormazd I a tablet 

^tahie-ikki yutta arriya-va, “^appo sassa inni senri ; kutta >- Atu®t 
elsewhere have made Arian, which formerly not was; and ? 

(or otherwise) 

ukku, kutta >- Sus ukku, kutta Yes, kutta efapi yutta, kuHta 

great, and ? great, and ? and ? I made, and 

kutta Hu tPfabapafaraka; vasm Tipi-vas ain^neni 
and I sending (?) then the tablet before 

Tahiyahus varrita ati^^va Hu nogay a, Tassunos patbapis. 
province all in I sent, the people knew(?). 


riiuik, 
is written- 


I have no clue to the meaning of the four objects made by Darius, 
At the close the termination is points out a verb in the third person, 
which is my motive for making one word of ; but the termi- 

nation pa stands in tempting proximity to the preceding word; making 
Tassums-pa, “ to the people.” 
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It Ims beeB^tli(mglit''-advisaM€. to give liere a connected version of 
the wlioie inscription . on tlie' rock, calling attention to any changes 
alFectirig tlie sense, by printing the altered passages in italic letters. 
The translation is made as literally as it could be done to remain 
intelligible. 


Col. I. — Par. i. I am Bari us, the great King, the King of Kings, 
the King of Persia, tUe King, of tlie provinces, tlie son of Hystaspes, 
the grandson of Arsames, tbe Acbajmeniaii. 

Par* 2. And. says.' Darius, tbe King: — 3Iy Titlier was Hystaspes; 
tbe iatber of I lystaspes. was.- Arsames ; tbe father of Arsaraes was 
Ariyaramnea; tbe fattier , of Anyaraiinies was Teispes; tlie father of 
Teispes was Aclneiaenes. 

Par. rS. And says Darius the King: — On that account we are 
called Acbmmenians j from antiquity we have descended; from anti- 
quity those of our race liave been kings. 

Far. 4. And says Darius the King: — Eight king's of my race 
have held the kingdom before me, I am tlie ninth ; from ancient times 
W’e have been kings. 

Par. 5. And says Darius the King: — By the grace of Ormazd I 
am king; Ormazd granted me the empire. 

Par, 0. And says Darius the King: — These are the countries 
which are called mine ; by the grace of Ormazd I have become king 
of tbeni : — Persis and Susiana and Babylonia and Assyria and Arabia 
and Egypt and the maritime country and Sparta and Ionia and Media 
and Armenia and Cappadocia and Parthia and Zarangia and Aria and 
Chorasmia and Bactria and Sogtliana add Gandara and Sacia and 
Sattagydia and Ai’achosia and l^Iecia ; iu all twenty-three countries. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King: — These are the countries 
which are called mine ; by the grace of Ormazd they have become 
subject to me — they have brought tribute to me. That which has 
been said unto them by me, both by night and by day that they have 
done. 

Par. 8. And says Darius the King: — -Within these countries 
whoever was pious, to him I have returned protection ; whoever was 
impious, him I have in retribution punished. By the grace of Ormazd 
these countries, given to me, have been favoured. As to them it has 
been said by me, thus they have done. 

^ And says Darius the King: — Ormazd granted me this 

,, kingdom, Ormazd brought help to me whilst I gained this kingdom. 
By the grace of Ormazd I hold this kingdom. 

Par. 1 0. And says Darius the King : — This is wliat was done by 
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me, hj f((V07(r of Or.^nazd, when I became kin^: — My predecessor, 
named Cainbjses, was son of Cyrus, [and his brother was named 
Bardes.] Cambyses killed Bardes. When Cambyses killed Bardes, 
He people did not know that Bardes ims hilled. Then Cambyses went 
to Egypt. Then the people became wicked, and falsehood abounded 
in the provinces, both in Persia and in Media, and in the other 
provinces also. 

Par. 11. And then a certain man, a Magian, named Gom^tes, 
arose from PissiachMa, among the mountains named Arakadres; 
from thence on the 14th day of the month Vijakhna, he arose, and to 
the people he thus falsely declared: "I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus, 
the brother of Cambyses.’' Then all the people revolting from Cam- 
byses, went over to him, both Persis and Media, and the other pro- 
vinces. He seized the empire ; on the 9th day of the month Garma- 
pada, he thus dispossessed Cambyses : aud then Cambyses volun- 
tarily (?) killed himself. 

Par, 12. And says Darius the King: — That kingdom, of which 
Gom4tes the Magian dispossessed Cambyses, that kingdom had been 
in our family from ancient times. Then Gom^tes, the Magian, dispos- 
sessed Cambyses of Persis and Media and the other provinces ; he 
dispossessed him, and became king of them. 

Par. 18. And says Darius the King:-— There was not a man 
neither Persian nor Median, nor any one of our family, who would 
dispossess of the empire that Gom4tes, the Magian. The people 
feared him. JSe put to death all the people who had, hnoim the old 
Bardes, and this teas the reason why he put all these people to death 
'' that it may not hecome hmwn [said he"] that I am not Bardes, the son 
of Cyrus.” There was not one of those about Gomdtes, the Magian, 
who dared to act, until I came. Then I worshipped Ormazd j Ormazd 
brought help to me; hy the favour of Ormazd, on the 10th day of the 
month Bagayaclish, then it was, with the men who were faithful to 
me, I slew Gomates the Magian, and the chief men who were his 
followers. At the fort named Sictachotes, in the district of Media 
named Nisma, there I slew him; I dispossessed him of the kingdom. 
By the grace of Ormazd I became king; Ormazd granted me the 
kingdom. 

Par, 14. And says Darius the King: — The kingdom which had 
been taken away from our family, that I recovered. I re-esfahlished 
in its place, whatever had been before. Thus I did : 1 revisited the 
temples of the gods which Gofmtes the Magian had abandoned. 

I reinstituted for the state the sacred ohaunts and [sacrificial] worship,' 
and confided them to the families which Gomates the Magian had 
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clepriTed of tliose offiees.. .AbiI I establklied tlie kmgflom in its place 
botli Persia and Media,. aad dlie other proTiiiceSj as it had formerly 
been ; I restored what' had been taken away, Bj the grace of Ormazd 
I did this. I laboured until I had established oiir family in its place, 
as it ha<l been before. I laboured, by the grace of Orniazd, [in order] 
that Goinates the Magian ■might not supersede our himiiy. 

Par. 15. And says -011110.8 the King: — This is what I did when 
first I became king. 

Par. 16. And says' Darios the King : — When I had slain Gomlies 
the Magiaii, then a S-iisia.n, named Atinnes, the son of Opaclarmes, he 
arose in Soslana, saying; “"I am King of Susiana/’ Then the people 
of Snsiana revolting from ' me, went o%'er to A trines; he became 
King of Snsiana. And- a certain inaiij a Baly Ionian, named Nadita- 
biriis, the son of he arose in Balylonia, and tliiis he falsely 

addressed the people : I am Naboehodrossor, the son of Nahonidus.’’ 
Then all the Babylonian people went over to Naditabirns, Babylon 
became rebellions. ■ He seized the government of Babylonia. 

Pa,r. 17. ■ And says Darius the King : — Then I sent to the Susiaus; 
Atrines was taken, and bound, and bronglit to me. And then I slew him. 

Par. 18. And says Darius the King: — Tlien I went to Babylon 
against Naditabirus, who said: I am Xabochodrossor.” The army 
of Naditabirus had reached the Tigris: held the hanks Q) of the 

and sent ships (I). And then I placed the people on rafts (?), 
which embarrassed the enemy. Then attacking the enemy, Ormazd 
brought help to me, by the favour of Orniazd we crossed the Tigris^ 
and there I destroyed the army of X’aditabirus. On the 26th day 
of the month Atriydta, then it was that %ve thus fought the battle, 
There I destroyed it. 

Par. 3.9. And says Darius the King: — Then I went to Babylon, 
When I arrived near (?) Babylon, at a city named Zazana, upon the 
Euphrates, there Naditabirus, w*ho said, am Nabochodrossor, came 
with a force against me differing battle. Then we fought a battle. 
Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, I defeated the 
force of Naditabirus. On the second day of the month Anamaka, 
then it was that we thus fought the battle ; I wholly defeated the 
army of Naditabirus, and drove them into the river, they were 
drowned in that river. 

Con. II. — Par. 1 . And says Darius the King : — Then Naditabirus, 
proceeding with the horsemen who were faithful to him, fled to 
Babylon. Then I advanced to Babylon; I took Babylon and seized 
Naditabirus.. And then I slew Naditabirus at Babylon. 

>' Par. 2. And says Daidus the King: — Whilst I was at Babylon 
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these provinces revolted against me: Per$is and Susiana and Media 
and Assyria and ^jypt and Partiiia and Margiana and Sattagydia and 
Sacia. 

Par. 3. And says Darius the King A man named Martins^ the 
son of Sisieres^ in a city of Persia^ named Gyganaca, there he dwelt; 
he arose in Siisiana, and said to the people : am Imanes, King of 

Susiana.” 

Par. 4. And as I was friendly (?) to Siisiana^ then the Susians 
influenced by me, seized that Martins who was named chief, and 
"slew him. 

Par. 5. And says Darins the King :— A man named Phraortes, a 
Median, lie arose in Media, and said to the people: "I am Xathrites, 
descended from the family of Cyaxares*” Then the Median forces 
which were at home with me, revolting against me, went over to 
Phraortes; he became King of Media. 

Par. 6. An army of Persians and Medes was with me ; it remained 
faithful Then I sent these troops to Media; a Persian, named 
Hydarnes, one of my subjects, him I appointed their leader. I thus 
addressed them: Go, smite those Median people who do not acknow- 
ledge me.” Then Hydarnes marched with his army to Media. When 
he reached Media, at a city of Media they fought 

the battle. As he wdio was leader of the Medes could not withstand 
[the assault], Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd 
my people entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 2Tth day of the 
month Ananiaka, then the battle was thus fought. Afterwards my 
forces did not move, they remained at Kampada, a district of Media, 
until I myself arrived in Media. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King:^ — Then I sent to Armenia 
one of my subjects, named Dadarses, an Armenian, I thus said to 
him : “ Go, destroy the rebellious people who do not acknowledge 
me.” Then Dadarses marched; w'hen he reached Armenia, the rebels 
assembling came before Dadarses offering battle. Then Dadarses 
engaged the fight with them. At a village in Armenia, named 
there it was that Ormazd brought help to me ; by the favour of Ormazd, 
my army entirely defeated the army of the rebels. On the 8th day of 
the month Thuravahara, then it was they thus fought the battle. 

Par. 8. And for the second time the rebels, having collected, 
returned before Dadarses offering battle. At a fort in Armenia, 
named Tigra, there they fought the battle, Ormazd brought help 
to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated the rebel 
army. On the 18th of the month Thui’avahara, then it was they 
thus fought the battle. 






Par. And for .'the tljird time tlie rebels, having assembled 
retiinieii before Dadarses, ■offering battle. At a fort in Armenia 
oamed Ibera -tliej 'fouglit the battle. Onnazd brought help 

to me; by the graee- of OrraaJidj iny forces entirely defeated the 
ami 3 ' of the rebels.- On- the 0tli day of the incmtli Tliaigarchisli, then 
it was the battle was thus ■■ fought by them. Afterwards Dadarses did 
not move; he muted for me until T reached j^Iedia. 

Far. 10. And says Darius the King: — Then I sent to Armenia 
one of iTsy subjeets^ a- 'Persian, named Voinises. Tims I said to him: 

destroy the rebel. state whkdi does not acknowledge me.’’ Theii"" 
Tomises marched;. .AThen he reached Armenia, the rebels, having 
assembled, came befo're A’omises in order of battle. They fought the 
battle id Atdtidu^ m .Mnjtu, Ormazd brought help to me; by the 
grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 
loth day of the month Anamaka, then it ivas they thus fought the 
battle. 

Par. li. And for the second time the rebels, having assembled, 
came before Voinises offering battle. In a district named Otiara, 
there they fought the battle. OFinaz<l brought help to me; by the 
grace of Ormazd, my forces entiredy defeated the army of rebels. At 
ihe (dose of the month Thuravaliara the battle was fought by them. 
Then Vomiscs remained in Armenia until I went to Media. 

Par. 12, And says Darias tiic King: — Then I retired from 
Babylon, and went to Media. When I reached Media, Phraortes, 
who said I am King of Media,” came to a town of Media, named 
Oundrus, offering battle. Then we fought the battle. Omazd 
brought help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, I utterly defeated the 
people of Phraortes, On the 25th day of the month Adukanna, then 
it was we thus fought the battle. 

Par. 13. Then Phmortes went to Rhages. with the horsemen 
who were faithful to him. Then I despatched my army; he was 
taken from thence, and was brought to me : I cut off his nose, and 
tongue, and ears; T smote him (?); he was hound and kept at my 
palace; all the people saw him; and then I put him on the cross (?) 
at Ecbatana; and bringing tlie men who were his chief followers hack 
to the fortress of Ecbatana. I imprisoned them, and hanged them. 

Par. 14. And says Darius the King: — A man, named Sitrar 
tacimies, a Sagartlan, rebelling against me, addressed the people, 
thus saying: am the King of Sagartia ; I am descended from the 

family of Cyaxares.” Then I sent forth an army of Persians and 
Medians. I appointed their leader one of my subjects, named Tack- 
'maspaies, a Mede. Thus I addressed them : “ Go destroy the rebel- 
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lious people who do not acknowledge me.” Then Tachna^pates 
iiiarched with his army. He fought a battle with Sitrataclmies. 
Ormazd brought help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the rebel army, and took Sitratachmes, and brought 
him before me. I cut off his nose and ears, and I kept him in my 
palace, bound in chains. All the people saw him. Afterwards I put 
him on the cross at a place named Arbeia. 

Par. 15. And says Darius the King : — This I did in Media. 

Par. 16. And says Darius the King; — The Parthians and Hjr- 
canians revolting against me, declared for Phraortes. Hystaspes, my 
father, teas in Farthia; the people, forsahing him, rose in rebellion 
against him, and tlien Hystaspes marched forth with his army; at 
Hyspaozatls, a town of Parthia, there he fought the battle against the 
rebels. Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, 
Hystaspes entirely defeated the rebel army; on the 22nd day of the 
month of Yiyakhna, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Col. III. — Par. 1. And says Darius the King: — Then I sent 
from Ehages a Persian army to Hystaspes. When that army reached 
Hystaspes, he marched forth with those troops. At a city of Parthia, 
named Patigrapana, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought 
help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, Hystaspes entirely defeated the 
army of the rebels. On the 1st day of the month of Oarmapada, then 
it was the battle w^as thus fought by them. 

Par. 2. And says Darius the King : — Then the province submitted 
to me. This I did in Parthia. 

Par. 3. And says Darius the King : — The province named Mar- 
giana, revolting from me, took for their leader a man named Phraates, 
a Margian. Then I sent to him one of my subjects, a Persian, named 
Dadarses, who was the Satrap of Bactria. I said : " Go, destroy those 
rebellious people who do not acknowledge me.” Then Dadarses 
marched with his forces; he joined battle with the Margians. 
Ormazd brought help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the rebel army. On the 23rd day of the month 
Atriyatiya, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

Par. 4. And says Darius the King : — Then the province submitted 
to me. This I did in Bactria. 

Par. 5. And says Darius the King; — A man, named Yeisdates, 
at a city named Tarba, in the district of Persis named Yutiya, there 
he dwelled. He arose a second time in Persis, and addressing ihe 
people, he^said : I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus.” Then the Persian 

forces, which were at home revolting from me, went over to 

Yeisdates; he became King of Persia. 
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Par. 6. And says-'Dariiis tlie King:— The not revolting 

frcan me, I sent tlienvfortir.j and the Fer.-^ laii aiwl Median forces wliicli 
were with me. Artaharcles by name, a Pcrsiaiij one of mj subjects, 
him J appointed tlieir leader. Another Persian force proceeded after 
me to Media, and then Artabardes, with his troops, marched to Persis, 
Mlicii he readied Persis, at a city of Persis iiaiiicd Eaclia, there that 
Veisdates, who sakl Bardes,” came with a force before Arta- 

bardes, about to fight 'the battle. Then they joiner! battle. Omiazd 
!n*ouglit help to me; by the favour of Ormazd, my troops entirely 
defeated the anny ■€»£ . Veisdates. ..On the 12th day of the month 
Tliuravahara, then it was they thus fought the battle. 

Par. 7. And then Ycisddtes, with the liorsemeii who remained 
faithful to him, proceeded to Pissiadiada, and from that place his 
troops again eanie before Artalmrdes, about to tigdit the battle. At a 
town named Parga, there they fought the battle. Ormazd brought 
he, dp to me; by the favour of Orinazd, my troops entirely defeated the 
army of Yeis{Mtcs. On the 6th day of the month of Garniapada, 
then it was that the battle was thus fought by them. They took that 
Yeisdates, and they took also the men who were his principal 
followers. 

Par. 8. And says Darias the King: — Then that Yeisdates, and 
the men who were his chief follo^vers [at the town of Persis named 
Chadidia, there I impaled(?) them]. 

And says Darius the King : — This I did in Persia. 

Par. 9. And says Darius the King: — Yeisdates, who said, 
am Bardesd' sent troops to Amchosia, against one named Yibdniis, a 
Persian, one of my subjects, and Satrap of Amchosia, and appointed 
a leader. He thus addressed them: “Go, smite Yibanus, and that 
State which obeys King Darius.” Then those forces marched which 
Yeisclates had sent to Armlioma against Yibanns. At a fort named 
Capiscania, in Araclfaffia^ there they fought the battle, Orniazd 
brought help to me; by the favour of Orinazd, my troops entirely 
defeated the army of rebels. On the IBth day of the month Ananaaka, 
then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

^ Par. iO. And the second time, the rebels, having assembled, 
fought a battle with Yibanus, in the <listrict named Gandytia. 
Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Orniazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the rebel army. On the Tth day of the month 
Yiyakhna, then it was the battle was thus fought by them. 

/ Par, 11. And then that man whom Veisdates had made leader 
of his troops marched, with the horsemen who were faithful to him. 
He retired to a fort of Arachosia, named Arsbdda, the dmeUing'^lacei^) 
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ofVihdnus, Then Yibanus with his troops marched in pursuit, and 
there he captured the man who had been appomtei the leader of the 
arm/, and the nieii who were his chief folio wer% and slew them. 

Par. 12, And so.ys Darius the King:— Then the province sub- 
mittccl to me. This I did in Arachosia, 

Par. 13. And says Darius the King :— Whilst I was in Persia 
and Media, for the second time the Babylonians revolted against me. 
A man named Aracus, an Armenian, the son of Hahditus, he arose 
from a district of Babylon, named Dobana, thence he arose ; he thus 
falsely addressed the people, saying: “I am Nabochodrossor, the son of 
of Nabonidus.” Then the Babylonian people revolting against me, 
went over to Aracus; he seized on Babylon; he became King of 
Babylon. 

Par. 1 4. And then I sent troops to Babylon. A Median, of the 
name of Intaphres, one of my subjects, him I appointed their leader. 
Thus J addressed them : “ Go, slay the Babylonian people who do 
not acknowledge me.” Then Intaphres, with his force, marched to 
Babylon. Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, 
Intaphres took Babylon; he completely defeated the army; on the 
22nd day of the month of Ilarhazana, then Aracm, who mid, I 
am Nabochodrossor f was seized, and, together with those who were his 
princijnd followers, ivas chained and crucified, Araem, cmd the men 
•who were Ins chief followers, loere put to death by me in Babylon, 

Col. IV,— Par. 1. And says Darius the King: — This I did in 
Babylonia. 

Par. 2. And says Darius the King : — This is what I have done. 
I have always acted under the favour of Ormazd, Thus I did: I 
fought nineteen battles. By the grace of Ormazd, I gained them, and 
captured nine kings. One was named Gomites, the Magian; he 
falsely said, I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus he threw Persis into 
revolt. And a Susian, named Atrines, causing the Susians to revolt, 
said, ^^I am the King of Susiana.” And a Babylonian, named Nadi- 
tabirus, he falsely said, am Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabo- 
nidus;” he made the Babylonians rebel. And a Persian, named 
Martius, he falsely said, ^^I am Imanes, the King of Susiana;” he 
threw the Susians into rebellion. And a Median, named Phraortes, 
falsely said, “I am Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares;*’ he made 
Media revolt. And a Sagartian, named Sitratachmes, falsely said, 

I am a king, of the race of Cyaxares he made Sagartia revolt. 
And a Margian, named Phraates, falsely said, am the King of 
Margiana;” he threw the Margians into revolt. And a Persian, 
named V eisddtes, falsely said, I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus he 
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matlc the Persians rebel. And an Armenian, named Aracus, ho 
falsely said, “ I am Nabocbodrossor, the son of Nabonidnsf he threw 
the Babylonians into revolt. 

Par. 3. And says Barius the King:— These are the nine kings 
whom I captured in these battles. 

Par. 4. And says Darius the King:— These are the provinces 
which became rebellious; the god of lies made them rebel, that they 
should euhrerf the State; afterwards Ormazd delii-ered them into my 
hand. As it was desired by me thus I did to them. 

Par. 5. And says Darius the King:— Thou, whoever mayest he 
king hereafter, the man who is jiious{'l', Jtiiii in ref rihut ion protect; 
the man who may be heretical, severely punish Mm in retribution. 
If thus thou continue (?), my country shall remain entire. 

Par. e. And says Darius the King :— Whatever I have done, I 
have always done by favour of Ormazd. Thou whoever mayest 
hereafter peruse this tablet, whatever thou seest written on this tablet, 
declare it. and do not think if false. 

Par. 7. And says Darius the King :— Ormazd be witness to 
thee that I have always acted without falsehood, as here reeordcd{1). 

Par. 8. And says Darius the King: — By the grace of Ormazd, 
there is much else that has been done by me that upon this tablet has 
not been inscribed; hut because those deeds are not related, let him who 
shall hereafter peruse ihk tablet, not, for that reason, think that they 

■ arelies,. ■■ ■ . ^ ■ 

Par. 9. And says Darius the King ;— Those who have been former 
kings, as lony a time as they reigned, did not such deeds as I, by the 
grace of Ormaztlj Ttave done. 

Par. 10. And says Darius the Kmg:—Thou seest above wlat I 
have done, therefore conceal it not. If thou do mi conceal this record, 
hut maJee it hnotm to the people, may Ormazd be a friend to thee, and 
may thy offspring he numerous, and mayest thou be long lived. 

Par. 11. And if again thou conceal this record, and shait not tell 
it to the pe(ple, may Ormazd destroy thee, and mayest thou be 
, childless. 

Par. 1 2. And says Darius the King : — What I have done, I nave 
always done by the favour of Ormazd. Ormazd, the god of the Ariam, 
was my helper, and the other gods which are. 

Par. 13. And says Darius the King: — On this account Ormazd, 
the god of the Arians, was my helper, and also the other gods, 
because I was not wicked, nor a liar, nor a doer of evil; and neither 
did I nor my family become despotic when we heeame great (?) ; and 
V- i^lthftr nor The man who helped my family $ 
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Um in return I favoured; he who injured (f) I slew him; 

I did not. 

Par. 14. And sajs Darius the King:— Thou whosoerer majest 
be king hereafter, the man who maj be a liar do not befriend him ; (?) 
and do not 

Par. 15. And sajs Darius the King:— Thon whosoever hereafter 
mayest behold this tablet which I have inscribed, and these figures, 
beware lest thou injure them; m long m ihou livest^ thus preserve 
them. 

Par. 16. And if thou behold this tablet and these figures, and 
do no injury to them; and if thou preserve them (?) as long as thou 
livest, may Ormazd be a friend to thee, and may thy offspring be 
numerous, and mayest thou be long lived; and that which thou shalt 
do may Ormazd increase for thee. 

Par, 17. And if seeing this tablet and these figures, thou shalt 
injure them, and shalt not preserve them, may Ormazd slay thee, and 
mayest thou be childless ; and that which thou shalt do may Ormazd 
spoil for thee. 

Par. 18. And says Darius the King: — A Persian named Inta- 
phernes, son of Hyspares; and a Persian named Otanes, son of Socres; 
and a Persian named Gobryas, son of Mardonins; and a Persian 
named Hydarnes, son of Megabignes ; and a Persian named Megabyzus, 
son of Dadoes; and a Persian named Ardomanes, son of Vahuca; 
these men were with me when I killed Gomates, the Magian, who 
said: am Bardes, son of Cyrus:” and as these men aided me, thou, 

•who magest he hing hereafter, remeniber that thou he fcmowrahle to the 
descendants (?) of these men. 


It is unnecessary to repeat the epigraphs, in which no changes are 
required. The inscription marked L. may be thus conjecturally 
rendered: — 

“ Darius the king says : — by the grace of Ormazd I made another 
tablet in the Arlan language, such as did not exist before, and I made 

a large and a large and and 

and they were written and distributed (?). And then I sent the above 
tablet througli the empire, and the people understood it,” (?) 
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No. 5 (0. OF Lassen). 

‘Annap an irsarra A'uramasta) akka ye >- Mu’run pas-ta, 
Gods god great Ormazd, who this earth hath created, 

akka ank*ikka yupa pas-ta, akka 'Yos-irra ir pas-ta, 'akka 

who heaven that hath created, who man him hath created, who 

siyatis pas-ta ’Yos-irra-na, akka 'Tariyavaus Ko ir >ttas-ta, 

the land hath created for man, who Darius king him hath made, 

kir Irsi“ki-fa-na Ko, kir Iri%iki-fa-na framata'^-ram ; Hu 
one of the many king, one of the many lawgiver; 

Tariyava^us Ko irsarra, Ko ^‘Ko-fa-irra, Ko Ta''’kiyus-pa-na 
Darius king great, king of kings, king of the provinces 

Parrusa^anam, Ko ^ Mur”un ye ukku va atsaik^^a farsatanika, 
man^ peopled, king earth this great in extended widened, 

Vi'^stasba Sakri, “Akkamannisiya. 

Hystaspes’ son, Aohsemenian. 

• Bor convenience of reference, a list of all the small inscriptions, whether 
with or without Scythic versions, is here given, in the order followe y o one 
Eawlinson, together with the letters hy which they are designated m Lassen s and 
Westergaard’s Memoirs; a few additional inscriptions have been since toun . 
In all, whenever they are referred to in tliis memoir, the nnmen^ or er i 
foUowed. The detached inscriptions at Behistun are referred to by Rawhnson s 
letters. The lithographed independent inscription is made L. 


InSCEIPTIONS POUND EISBWHERE THAN AT BeHISTUN.* 

Of all the Scythic Inscriptions found at Persepolis, Van, Hamadan, 
&c the only ones of which casts exist in the Asiatic Society’s 
MuLum are, the Door Inscription of Darius, No. 2 of Eawlinson’s 
Memoir B of Niebuhr and Lassen, and the Alwand Inscription, 
No. 5. of Rawlinson, 0. of Lassen. As the last contains the whole of 
the introductory passages so freipuently repeated, with some few varia- 
tions, and as the cast leaves no doubt whatever of the identity of every 
character employed, which is not the case with any other available 
copy, it has been lithographed, and is here transcribed as a standard 
by which the introductory passages of all the other inscriptions may 
be corrected. 
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Tills passage is repeated^ with some variations, in six other 
iiiscriptions, numbered bj Colonel Eawlinson, 6, 11, 13; 15, 16, and 
17. The variations follow: — No. 13 has annappi at the beginning, 
and all omit the cm which follows. After Ormazd, in 1. 2, Nos. 11 and 
16 insert alcha irsarra annappi-pa-iia^ ^^who is the greatest of the 
gods/* For pas-fa j in lines 4, 5, 6, No. 6 has tas-ta* Instead of 
a?ihiWca, ‘^leaven/’ all the other inscriptions have anlciJc, No, 15 has 
hiipa instead of ijapa, after anhih. For the pas-ta of lines 5 and 6 of 
No. 5; we have pafatus’-ta in No. 6 ; an expression not found else- 
where; but which must be the indefinite past tense of a verb in 
No. 6 also omits irra if of 1. 5. fSli/ntis is found in Nos. 5; 18, 15 ; 
the others have fiijatim. No. 16 has Imttas-ta for yiittas-ta of 1. 9. 
The distinctive perpendicular is inserted only in Nos. 5 and 17 before 
IrsihUfii-na; the h in the same words is doubled in Nos. 13 and 17- 
The genitival na is made by inaa in all but Nos. 5 and 11 ; and in the 
two consecutive lines of No. 6 we have ncc and inna* ^mmataram 
fm mat tar anam in No. 15; fremataram in No, 16; but I 
suspect the copies; in No. 6 we have, for the same expression, 
ianim-tattira^ ‘^a law-giver,” the latter portion of the word being 
a transcript of a Persian datar; and as tanim in lines 46-7 renders the 
Persian framdnd (cf. the Magyar iana)^ the attribution is positive. 
In all the inscriptions of Xerxes the title of ^^king of kings” is made 
by Ko Ko-fa-inna instead of Ko Ko-fa-irra* For the Tahiyus-pa-na 
of 1. 15, No. 11 has TaliiJimpana ; No, 6 has TaJiihus-pa; and No. 15 
transcribes the Persian genitive plural, making it TaJiiyunam, Instead 
of the Soythic transcript Farrusanamm of lines 15*6, No. 11 puts la> 
for the first letter, No. 6 writes vlssatcims-porna, a transcript, in part 
at least; of the Persian Vispazema, and No. 17 has Irsi7chl-fa-mna 
Tanas-pa-na, lines 6-7 and 11-2, in the two copies. The inscriptions of 
Xerxes omit va after iilclm, and No. 6 has ukJmrarra, Instead of 
dtscukka^ No. 16 has asaka, and Nos. 11; 13 , and 15 shew yy 

— possibly an error; No. 17 gives vmtrra, and No. 6 irsanna, pfehaps 
engraved by inadvertence, Farsctiaiiika is made farsatinika in 
Nos. 11; 15; and 16; farsattinika in No. 17 ; and farsaUmika in No, 
13. In No. 6; I believe the/b’ is represented by the initial wedge. 
In Nos. 6; 11; 13; afa follows; can this bo “ father T’ The Xerxes 
Inscriptions are variable in the mode of spelling JJckammmsiya;. some 
double the s, and others omit one k. With these changes, some of 
which are probably the result of incorrect copying, and almost all 
merely orthographical, the seven introductory passages may be con- 
sidered as transcripts of the same original. 

The following version of this passage is, in a word or two, diiSerent 
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from those hitherto proposed The God Orniazd, the greatest of 
Gods, who hath created this earth, who hath created that heaven, who 
hath created man, who hath created the land for man, who hath 
made Darius king, one king of many, one law’giver of many. I am 
Darius, the great king, king of kings, king of the many-peopled coun-* ** 
tries, king of this great earth, large and wide, son of Hystaspes, the 
AchssHienian.” 

I now proceed to the other inscriptions, in the order observed by 
Colonel Rawlinson in his Persian Memoir. 

No. 1 (M. OF Wbstebgaaed), page 422.=^ 

Hu Kuras Ko Akkamannisiya. 

I Cyms Idng A.chsememan, 

No. 2 (B. OP Wbstergaaed), page 362. 

^Tariyavaiis Ko irsa^rra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ko Tahihus-pa-na 

Darius king great, king of kings, king of provinces 

visba-sana^s-pa-na, Vistasba Sak®ri, Akkamannisiya, akka ®ye 

all-peopled, Hystaspes’ son, Aclisemenian, who this 

Tatsaram yuttas-ta. 
palace hath made. 

No. 3 is not a version of the Persian, the inscription accompanying 
it, which is marked K in Niebuhr s plate, being an independent 
monument. It is considered by Westergaard at p. 408 of his Memoir, 
and I add here my attempt at a version. 

^Hu, Tariyavaus, Ko irsarVa, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ko ^Tahihus-pa-na, 
I, Darius, king great, king of kings, king of provinces, 

Ko >- Mu^run ye ukkurarra, YFstasba Sakri, Ak%amannisiya. 

Mng inearth this great, Hystaspes’ son, Acha^menian. 

Hiak Ta'^^riyavaus Ko nanri: — atkat ye®va uktas Afvarrus ye 

And Darius king says : — place on this extended (?) fortress this 

kusika; ^appiika ye-va >- Afvarrus inm ^%usik; sauvin 

is built ; formerly on this a fortress not was built 4 by favour 

Auramasta-^^na ye >- Afvarrus Hu kusi^'^ya, hiak Auramasta yeohi^Hu 
of Ormazd this fortress I built, and Ormazd thus 

* The paging refers to Westergaard’s Memoir in English, published in the 

** M^moires de la Soci^td Royale des Antiquaires da Nord,” Copenhagen, 1844. 
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rasvimna, annap varpafa^^ta ifcaka, appo ye >- Afvarrus %usika; 
favoured (?), gods all with, that this fortress is built; 

hiak Hu kiisiya, kut^®ta kusiya tarva, hiak sisni, ^’'kutta tartuak 
and I built, and made it entire, and noble, and returned 

yecliitu tliap rasyauna. Hiak Tariya^Vaus Ko nanri: — Hu 

thus when I favoured (?)• And JDarius king says:— me 

Aura-^masta Hun iiisgasm, annap ^Varpafata itaka, hiak kutta 
Ormazd me protect, gods all with, and also 

>■ Af^Varrus ye; kutta sarak atkat ye ikka ^%wepoka, yupa hini 
fortress this ; also again place this to inclosed, that do not 

^ -IH appo y 0 ^%-irra arikka revav'anra. 

? that men wicked recording(?). 

The above inscription is engraved, with three others, on a large 
slab built into the south wall of the great platform at Persepolis. The 
other inscriptions enumerate the provinces of the empire, and invoke 
the protection of the guardian deities; the scope of the one under 
consideration appears to be to record the execution of the work 
generally. It does not appear why this one alone should have been 
composed in the Scythic language. The following assumptions are 
made in the endeavour to give a probable version: — ^^the 
locality of the building;” uTctm connected with great;” husi, 

“ to build,” or restore” (“?) ; afm^rm^afmrris of Behistun, allied to 
the Magyar wr or mros; hioe^oha, in 1. 28, compared with the same 
word in Col. 11. 1. 58, must signify some punishment or confinement. 
The version suggested is as follows: — 

I, Darius, the great king, king of kings, king of the provinces, 
king of this great country, son of Hystaspes, the Achsemenian. Darius 
the king says : — This extensive fortress has been built on this place, 
on which no fortress had been built before. I built this fortress by the 
grace of Ormazd; and Ormazd, with all the gods, has thus seen with 
favour that this fortress was built. I built it, and made it entire, and 
magnificent, and thus I returned the favour shewn to me(?). And 
Darius the king says: — Ormazd protect me, with all the gods, and 
also this fortress. Moreover, do not doubt that those confined in this 
place are wicked men.” Or the last clause may be. Ormazd protect 
me, with all the gods, and also this fortress, and what is enclosed 
therein. This do not doubt that the wicked men will be punished,” 


Of No. 4, I. of Westergaard and Lassen, there is no Scythic 
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version, and No. 5 has been already given; we therefore proceed to 
No. 6, the Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription; Westergaards Memoir, 
p. 864, 

^Annap irsarra Auramasta, akka >- Miiran ^tas-ta, [akka] 
God great Ormazd, who earth hath created, who 

ankik yiipa tas-ta, akka Yos ®pafatiis-ta, akka siyatim pafatus-^ta 
heaven that hath created, who man hath made, who the land hath made 

Yosdrra-na, akka Tariya vans ^Ko ir yuttas-ta, kir irsiki-fama 
for men, who Darius king him hath made, one of many 

Ko, kir® irsiki-fa-inna ^anim-tattira. Hu Ta’’'riyaYaus Ko irsarra, 
king, one of many law-giver. I Darius king great, 

Ko Ko-fa-irra, ®Ko Tahihus-pa yissa-tanas-pa-na, Ko Mu^riin ye 
king [of] kings, king of provinces all-peopled, king inearth this 

ukku-rarra irsanna(l) satanika, a^®ta Vistasba sakri, 
great large wide, father (?) Hystaspes’ son, 

Akkamannisiya ; Par^^sar, [Parjsar sakri, Arriya, Arriya cliissa. 
Achaenienian ; Persian, a Persian’s son, Arian, Arian race. 

HP^ak Tariyavaus Ko nanri sauvin Anra'^%iasta-na, ye 
And Darius king says by favour of Ormazd, these [are] 

Taliiyaus appo Hu niarri-ra, vassavas^'^raka Parsan ikkamar ; Hu-ikki 
provinces which I have possessed, in addition to Persia from; to me 

vasir tanifa, manna^^t-vas Hu-nina kutis; appo Hu-ikkamar 

? influenced, the tribute of me they brought ; what by me 

ap~tarrika, ^®yupa yuttas; tatam appo Hu-nina yupa apin 
to them was said, that they did ; law which of me that they 

inarri^'^s: — Mata, Aftufarti, Partbuva, Arriva, Baiktar^®ris, Sukta, 
kept : — Media, Susiaua, Parthia, Aria, Bactriana, Sogdiana, 

Varasmis, Sarranka, ^^Arnivatis, Thattakus, Kautara, Sin^^tus, Sakka 
Chorasmia, Zarangia, Arachosia, Sattagydia, Gandaria, India, Sacse 

Umuvarka-fa, Sakka appo tikra^^kautap, Bapilu, Assura, ArKaya, 
Amnrgii, Sacse who use arrows, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, 

Musar^^raya, Arminiya, Katpartiika, Sparta, ^^Yauna, Sakka appo 
Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparta, Ionia, Sacoe who 

angaus vitjfMvanna, ^^Skutra, Yauit« takaparra-pa, P^^^/^wti^yap, 
the river beyond (?) Scythia, lonians axe-bearers, Budiaiis, 

Knsiya, Machchiyap, Karkap. liiak ^®Tariyavaus Ko iianri : — 
Cossseans, , ? Carchians. And Darius king says 
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Auramasta-na Hu atka^a-va ana 3 appu . 

ofOrmazd I » place settled; what I to them said, that 

vut^Has: tliap Hu auira chitu. Anka sarak remauHa a,ppo 
Lydid; as I desired(f) so. If again thou consider that 

awak TaMyaus yupa appo Ta^riyavaus Ko ntams-ta, naiuta 
“mine (?) province [is] that which Darius kmg hath held, 

Sal®‘pokus akkapa atka ap kutva^^i pi avi tarua^'inti, yu tervas ir 

who place them take who there thou knowest, then - it 

Yos-irra Parsar^^rarua satamka <?fparvasru» yejiorik; 
of the men of Persia extensively power (?) goes out ; 

yu to’^vas ir taruainti, Yos Parsarra, satanika Pat^^san i^^^amar 
then it know thou, man Persian, far 

T.riyav»s »Ko 

war (?) keep thou away. Darius king says . 

yutraska, yupa varri^a sauviu Auramasta-na yutta : Auranias«ta 
has been done, that all by favour of Ormazd I did i rm 
pikti Hu-tas, kus yutta f«rva; Hu “Auramasta Hun nisgasni 
Lp to me gave, while I did the whole(?); me Ormazd me protect 

riyuuika *>ikkatuar, kutta - Alyes-mi, kutta ye “Takiyaus; y^a 
^^evil from, and house my, and this provmce; that 

Hu Auramasta yasu^tavan ; yupa Auramasta Hu - Snisui. 

I Ormazd heg;(?) that Ormazd me graut.(?) 

*®Yos-irra' appo Auramasta-na tanP’m yupa hini siyunika 

reniaati- Vars appo mr“tairalil:a liiJU vachtaiaV. hmi 

.TV ^ «iinVh is commanded do not forsake, o no 


taruainti; 

know, 



tlie indefinite m before the termination; in the same line irsanna 
replaces the usnal but it is not safe to draw anj conclusions 

from apparent anomalies^ in the case of an inscription copied under 
such disadvantageous circumstances. The word mssavasrakay 1. 13-4, 
is the apatciram of the Persian, a comparative form of aparam, which 
is always translated by vashsm; both words are allied to vcmii, “then/' 
after.” The of iJcIci, in 1. 14, is altered from hut the 

passage is still uncertain; if we could suppose vmir to be put irregularly 
for tvifr, it would be intelligible: the word which has been read niannam^ 
“tribute,” may, without any other change than dividing one letter 
into two, be read 'tnamiat-vas, like the Babylonian mandaUa, with the 
article. YfiQ i¥kamaT and ap^tarriha of 1. 15, are only orthogra- 
phically difierent from and aptirlha. In 1. 16, apm ought 

to be a nominative case, but it is unusual, and seems hardly wanted 
where it is. The enumeration of provinces I pass over, being 
unable to add anything to what is already known. The word 

ygr^yy>-, l. 27, I alter very doubtfully to 
>^^yy>~ ^yy>: ^ ^^y?^ ^yy^n farraiwantmy a transcript 

of the Vov&ioii paramdim, >-yy>^ 1.29, is perhaps >^yy^ I 

have seveml times been near confounding >-yy>^ with >^yy^? where 
the impression is not very distinct. After many attempts, I am 
compelled to give up any hope of analysing the 28th, 33rd, and 34th 
lines ; if a good cast of the inscription could be obtained, there might 
be some hope of success in renewing the endeavour to see the way 
through them. An approximate rendering of the clause from AnJca^ in 
1. 31 to 1. 38, may be, “If thou remember that thou boldest the 
country which King Darius held, and if thou know" how to defend ('?) 
those who have their place there (or to resist those who would deprive 
thee of it), know that the power (1) of Persia will be far extended; 
know, 0 Persian, that thou shalt keep war far away from Persia.” 
It must be admitted that this attempt is very hazardous with so many 
unknown words, but it is at all events not worse than those of my 
predecessors. In the latter part of the inscription, although the 
grammatical construction is obscure, the general meaning is not so 
uncertain, and a doubtful word or two may receive a little emendation. 
Favas§atuinta^ in 1. 38, represents the ....arampatiyajatd of the Persian; 
the last word being perhaps allied to the root to drive away.” 

Favas may he the uncertain word which I have read pat or pqfr, 
“ battle,” occurring in III. 48 and 60 ; and satio may be connected 
with saciy “to stay away,” 11. 20, 36, and 48. Jarva or tarmfay in 
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]. 41, looks like a word in Col. III. 65, but tlie first letter is very 
faint in botli cases. The mutilated of the last line I restore 

with confidence to >~yjl5y mcli; compare mclitavasBa^ II. 69-70, and 
see the remark on the passage, p. 115. 


Of No. 7 there is no Scythic version. No. 8 contains only the 
words Su Tariyamus Ico, without the distinctive mark before ^^king;’" 
and it is observable also that the oblique wedge is omitted before the 
equivalent Persian word. Of No. 9, which says only Darius the 
great king,” I have no copy. 


No> 10 is the “Window Inscription,” L. of Westergaard and Lassen, 
p. 363. The transcript of it in Roman characters will he: — 


Artastana >- Arasinna Tariyavaus Ko Alyes eva yutraska. 

This little inscription has received already several dififerent trans- 
lations. Professors Lassen and Westergaard’s essays were rendered 
incorrect by the supposition that Jearta signified “a palace.” Colonel 
Rawlinsoii was first inclined to translate “executed in honour of 
Artystone, the wife of King Darius.” He afterwards proposed fche 
various versions “a worthily placed building (or the building of Ardas- 
tana), made for the family of Darius the king:” “ done by Ardasta 
the builder, the relative of King Darius:” “executed hy Ardasta 
the architect for the palace (or in the palace) of King Darius:” “made 
by the labour of Ardasta, for the family of King Darius admitting 
the uncertainty of all these versions, though rather preferring one 
of the last two. Benfey translated it “Hohe Wohnungbildendes Werk, 
anf Befehl des Konig Darius gebaut;” i. e. a work constituting a lofty 
habitation built by command of King Darius. Oppert proposes 
“ Ohambranle (on fenetre) [or Chambranle de pierre (?)] execute dans 
le palais du Roi Darius.” M. de Saulcy, from the Scythic text, 
proposes “Pavilion reserve du Roi Darius; litteralement, Du noble 
palais de Darius, pavilion d’habitation bien construit.”^^ 

It is nearly hopeless to look for success after so many professedly 
doubtful suggestions, but a few remarks on some peculiarities in the 
Scythic version may aid future guessers. The word Arasinna, which 
certainly represents the Persian Atliagaina, and may be a transcript, is 
preceded by the same mark which goes before “ family,” “ tablet,” and 
several other words of uncertain meaning, hut always substantives, and 
obviously things of importance. Alyes is followed by 

* From M. Oppert’s Treatise. I have not De Sauley’s paper at hand. 
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ern^ wliicli may be a postposition, ecpi valent to and serving tlie 
purpose of tlie termination iya in tbe Persian. I Rave been inclined 
to consider here equivalent to tbe of XV. 11, 

wbicli is tbe Persian duvartM, ‘‘a gate,” and for this purpose tbe 
of that inscription must be divided, and tbe word read 
-fr P’ mabing tbe y>- tbe article ; tbe omission of a wedge 

in tbe character y^y being a usual occurrence in tbe inscriptions of 
Persepolis; but it will be objected that there is no equivalent for this 
word in tbe Persian original. TutrasJca is the regular passive parti- 
ciple. Tbe whole must therefore imply some work or edifice erected 
for tbe use of King Darius.”'’^ 

No. 11, F. of Westergaard, p. 840, contains nothing more than tbe 
introductory passage, constituting tbe first small inscription given 
p. 146; and, with tbe exception of tbe names of Xerxes and Darius, 
instead of Darius and Hystaspes, and some variants there detailed, is 
identical with it. We therefore pass on to tbe next. 

No. 12, G., of Westergaard, p. 340, contains only tbe following 
fourlines:- — 

^Iksirsa, Ko irsar^ra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Ta^riyavaus Ko Sak^i, 
Xerxes, king great, king of Idngs, Darius king son, 

Akkamannisiya, 

Acbsemenian. 

No. 13, E. of Westergaard, p. 341, appears in two copies, one of 
which has twelve long lines, tbe other twenty-three short ones; tbe 
former division is here followed. After tbe introductory passage, 
with tbe variants given in tbe notes on the first small inscription, this 
inscription goes on to say : — 

Nanri Iksirsa Ko irsa^^rra : — saiivin Auramasta-na ye >- Alyes 
Says Xerxes king great : — by favour of Ormazd this bouse 

’** Since writing the above, I bave seen some MS. notes of Colonel RawHnson 
on the Babylonian alphabet (which I must have seen before, but bad forgotten), 
where he gives good reasons for translating the first words by marble hall.’* 
Perhaps the whole may therefore now definitively receive this version — marble 
hall [or arch], built for the family of Darius the King,” 
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Hu yu^^ttaj Hu Auruniasta on nisgasui, a.Tinappi kotta 

I built; ma Ormazd iiic protect, gods with, and 

Siinuk-vas, kutta appo yuttara. 
the empire, and what I have done. 

It is ob>serva‘bIe that J^anri precedes the name of Xerxes, while it 
follows always in the inscriptions of Darius. Alyes appears by this 
inscription to signify as well the 'Hmilding” as the "‘^family.” Observe 
the separation of Hun into Hu and un. 


There is no Scythic translation of Inscripti 
and Westergaard. No. 15, marked D., p 
contains the usual introductory passage ; and 
ing manner: — 


Nanri Iksirssa — sauvin Aurainasta-na ye Eva vas 
Says Xerxes king by favour of Ormazd this portal 

vissa^^^tahiyiis Hu yutta. Irsiki, tahie-ta sis^i-na yutras 
public I made. Greatly, whatever else of magnificent having done 

Barsa ye-va, appo Hu yutta^%^, kutta appo Attata yuttasta, 

in this Persepolis, what I have done, and what my father has done, 

appo sarak (?) ^®yutraska chiyainak sism-na, jupa varrita 
what again being done is conspicuous of magnificent, that all 

^®sauvin Auramasta-na yuttutta. NaiPhn Iksirssa Ko: — Hu 
by favour of Ormazd we have done. Says Xerxes king: — me 

Auramasta un ^®nisgasm, kutta >- Suiikuk mi; kutta ^^appo Hu 

Ormazd me protect, and empire my ; and what I 

yuttara, kutta appo Attata ^^yuttasta, yupa-ta Auramasta 
have done, and what my father has done, that-soever Ormazd 

nisgasni. 

'protect, ■■■■ ' 


The word in 1. 11, which corresponds with the Persian duvariM^ 
includes a character not found elsewhere: it may perhaps be divided 
y>^ and read va ms (see the remarks on Inscription No. 10). 
The peculiar indefinite value of the terminal ta is clear from this in- 
scription, in the words tahieta^ varrita, 2iJidyu]pata’‘, see Grammar, p. 72 ; 
for the insertion of ma in chvyamalc, see p. 88. I think also yutras and 
yutrasJca are here distinguished as active and passive participles. 
The orthographical difference between BtmkuJc here, and Sunuk in the 
preceding inscription, would imply a guttural sound in ;^e 
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making it imh^ like the Turkish saglier mm perhaps. In L 14 
y no doubt an error for Y as suggested by 

Westergaard. The spelling of Barsa^ in L 13, and the local sign 
before the word are, I think, decisive against Oppert’s translation '^par 
cette Perse.” 

No. 1 6, Lassen and Westergaard^s K, p. 856, continues thus, after 
the introductory clauses : — 

Nanri Tksirssa ^^Ko: — Tariyavaus Ko, ak^®ka Hu Attata, 
Says Xerxes king: — Darius king, who [was] my father* 

yufri sa[u]vi^®n Auramasta-na irsiki appo ^^sisnini yuttas, kutta 
he by favour of Ormazd greatly what magnificent made, and 

ye ^^Stana yufri siras; gci^t savana yanahi >- Tipi inni ^^ri]u,s"<7, 
this monument he placed; ? but(?) whereas tablet not he wrote, 

i^xmsni Tin sira, riluva; Hu Aura^^masta nisgasni, 

then I placed, tablet I wrote; me Ormazd me protect, 

^mnv^^ppi itaha, Icivtta BunkiTk Imtta appo ITu yiittara. 

gods with, and empire my, and what I have done. 

From 1. 21, where Westergaard’s copy ends, the writing is com- 
pleted from the French plate ; this has been carelessly executed, so 
that in many passaged, where the Persian version has not suggested 
corrections, it has been found difficult to know what letters are 
intended. A probable meaning is given to sim^ from a comparison 
with Beh., Col. III. 1. 45; the beginning of 1. 22 is quite unintelligible, 
though certainly yanahi represents the sound of the Persian word 
which Colonel Eawlinson transcribes yaniya^ but which this example 
seems to shew ought to be yanay. Tipi, ^^a tablet,” which in other 
inscriptions is made is here written 

in 1. 22, and ^ doubt the accuracy of the 

copy. The word transcribed riliisa, in 1. 23, is 

corresponding with the Persian napishtdm ahunauali, “he caused to be 
written;” we may possibly have rilioMtar as a causal verb, but if 
so the example is unique ; more probably error for Y , 

which is not unusually done in copying, and the word will have the 
same form as cMyrna, in vi. 27, a sort of subjunctive form used after 
.' .a conjunction; see Grammar, p. 82; it is not unlikely that yawa/ii 
: v.is a conjunction, as it is a Persian word, and it is to this day a 
^ usual practice in the TJgrian tongues to borrow such parts of speech from 



' After tlie preceding pages had been written, I received from 

V Colonel Rawlinson two inscriptions, which have been found at Susa; 
one of them certainly, and the other probably, erected by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon; differing considerably in orthography, ' and partly in the 
form of the characters, from all the inscriptions hitherto found. Sin- 
gularly enough, too, the one which is long enough to shew any gram- 
matical construction contains errors of syntax similar to those in the 
Persian Inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus formerly published, which 
might lead to a supposition that the Scjrthic tongue had declined 
simultaneously with the Persic. I do not think that this is the case, 
but rather that the irregularities found arise from a desire on the part 
of the writer to make the translation as literal as possible, even to the 
errors of the original. 


BEHISTUN" ASCRIPTION. 


Indo-Gerraanic languages. Tarvasni may be the tarvas of vi. 35, 86. 
The last lines are completed from Inscription No. 13, the Babylonian 
version of the two being identical. I would suggest the following 
translation, beginning from the third clause of Colonel Rawlinson’s 
version, p. 335 of his Memoir. “Says Xerxes the king:— King 
Darius, who was niy father, by the grace of Ormazd made many 
noble works; he also placed this monument (?); but as he did not 
write a tablet, then I placed and wrote a tablet. May Ormazd 
protect me, and the other gods, and my empire, and what I have 
done.’* This is hardly justifiable perhaps in parts, but it may repre- 
sent the general meaning of the clause. 


No. 17, C. of Lassen and Westergaard, p. 348. Two copies of this 
inscription are found; one of fourteen long lines, the other of twenty- 
five short ones. The former is here followed, as being the best 
preserved, and we begin as usual after the introductory clauses. 

®Nanri Iksirsa Ko irsarra:— sauvin Aura^^masta-na ye >- Alyes 
Says Xerxes king great : —by favour of Ormazd this house 

Tariyavaus Ko yutt^ ak^%a Hu Attata; Hu Auramasta Hun 

Darius king made, who [was] my father ; me Ormazd me 

nisgasni, an^^n^ppi.pa itaka, kutta apno yuttara, kutta appo 

protect, gods with/ and wffat I have done, and what 

^®Attata Tariyavaus Ko yuttasta, yupa^^ta Auramasta nisgasn-i, 
my father Darius king hath done, that whatsoever Ormazd protect, 

annappipa itaka. 
gods with. 

There is nothing in this inscription which req[uires any remark. 


N 
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The solecisms found are chiefly the substitution of genitives for 
nominatives 5 errors of gender of coarse there cannot be, as the 
language does not distinguish genders. Both inscriptions are given in 
the lithoc^raph, and it seems that in the first the words were separated 
by a little horizontal wedge, answering the purpose attained by the 
oblique wedge of the Persian Inscriptions; the inscription might be 
supposed to be made more easily intelligible by this division, _ but it has 
not been found so : the syllabic characters are in fact, so linked into 
each other, that unless the word is known by the context, it is in 
the majority of cases quite impossible to say whether these dividing 
wed<^es may not be portions of letters, sometimes of those preceding 
and ‘"sometimes of those coming after; and the letters themselves are 
never clearly separated; so that a clause of half a line may be equally 
well read in haH a dozen different ways. The purpose answered by 
the perpendicular line in the other inscription, is made in this by two 
such wedges, in addition to the dividing wedge, and the three thus 
coming together, with sometimes a fourth forming part of a preceding 
or following letter, are so irregularly placed, that for a long time I 
supposed that they were merely a number of dots inserted by pure 
caprice. In addition to this difficulty there is another arising from 
the absence of the angular which is always replaced by an oblique 
stroke, frequently so little slanting as hardly to be distinguished from 
one upright, while that which should be a genuine perpendicular as in 
at the end of 1. 4, is made slanting. But the^eatest di^culty 

of all is the occurrence of wholly new characters like and 

which cannot be reduced to any known forms. All this throws a good 
deal of uncertainty on parts of the inscription, and the Persian a,nd 
Babylonian copies are too incomplete to be of use in the closing 
sentences, where alone help is wanted. Some of the following readings 
therefore must be taken with much allowance. The word meaning 
“king” is made by a syllable ending in as, but as I have no authority 
for so reading it, I continue to use the ho of former readings. The 
first Snsian Inscription, which is upon the pedestal of a column, J call 
No. 18; the second, written round the base of a column, No. 19.* 

No. 18. 

! >Nanri Artaksassa, Ko asakarra, Ko Ko-inna-fa, Ko ►- Tahiyus-na, 
Says Artaxerxes, Wng great, king of kings, king of the country, 

’ * Tbe lithographed copies are reduced facsimiles, made from casts, with which 
I "was supplied by the kindness of W. Kenneth Loftus, Es<i., who discovered these 
. inscriptions. They were not received until long after the Memoir was concluded. 
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Ko hiyaliie bumiya, Tariyavaxis-na Ko-®na satarri. Tariyavausna 
king of this earth, Darius king’s son. Darius [was] 

Artaksassa-na Ko-na sakarri ; Artaksassana Iksim-na Ko-na 
Artaxerxes king’s son; Artaxerxes [was] Xerxes king’s 

sakarri j Iksirsana Tarijavaus-^na Ko-na sakarri ; Tariyavausna 
son; Xerxes [was] Darius king’s son; Darius [was] 

Vistasba-na sakarri, Akavanapsa : Innakga abatana Tariyavaus 

Hjstaspes’ son, AchEemenian t this temple Darius 

apbaniyakka pimiim tasta; vas%aka appvk^b Artaksassa 

ancestor my made; afterwards by Artaxerxes 

niyakka-nii-mar irva iuvaikka^ pikta anvarvasta-na, Anam-tanata 
ray grandfather it was restored; (?) by help ofOrmazd, Tanaitis 

Missa Yu sira abatana ye nata; anvar^masta, Anam-tanata, 
[and] Mithra I placed temple this in(?); Ormazd, Tanaitis, 

Missa Yu un nisgasm visnaka varta^^a varpita 2 ^Jca 
[and] Mithra me protect with the gods (?) and all that 

ya^ttara, 

I have done, 

The loose way in which this inscription was engraved, the 
abnormal spelling, and the unusual forms of the letters, all combine 
with grammatical inaccuracies to throw difficulties in the way of a 
satisfactory explanation of that part of the inscription which follows 
the usual introductory phrases. The Persian text would have been 
of great assistance, but it unfortunately fails us where the difficulties 
begin, the fourth and fifth lines being almost completely broken 
away, without leaving a single entire word. We give it here, because 
the fragments that have been saved from the wreck are not wholly 
useless; they serve at least to aid in making a guess. 




^Thatiya Artaklishatfa naqa vazarka, naqa na^ayanam, naqa 
dahyaunam, naqa ahyaya bumiya, Daryavush-hya naqahya putra; 
D^aiyavush-hya Artakhshatfahya naqahya putra, Artakhshatfahyd 
Khshayarchahyd naqahy^ p^itra, Khshayarchahy^ Dar®yavush-hy<» 
naqahyd putifa, Daryavush-hya Visht%?fl5hya putra, Hakhamanashiya: 

Imam apadana Baryavush apanaya^am a^%nash; abiyapara pa 

hxt'sJchsJiatrd niyak!mi ^^hata utd Miikm, vmlmd Av/ramazdahm 

apadhii adam^' dJcunavam, Auramazdd ^®nahata uid Jfzthra mdm 


* I should have expected niyoM&ywn here, but there are certainly the distinct 
traces of and on the fragment. 

N2 
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Tte word “king” is represented by , but bo^ tills is 

to be divided seems quite uncertain; a comparison with tbe next 
inscription induces me to read it for so that 

tbe word would end in as, and tbe preceding a syllable in a; 

but we bave no consonant unoccupied except I and cJi^ botb unlikely 
sounds. Until we find tbe character in some name or known word, I 
fear we must leave it unread. AsaJcarra seems to be tbe Persian 
wazavTca: JdyaTiie hwfifdya is clearly Persian. Ifitialcya must be tlie 
demonstrative pronoun, to judge from tbe Persian, wbicb bas imam, 
Tbe word following Darius, in 1. 8, must be read aplaniyahlca, a 
transcript of tbe Persian apa-mydlca, an ancestor,” compounded 
of tbe preposition a^a, and nay aha a grandfatber, tbe Zend 
(see Vendidad, Fargard 12). Tbe two following 
letters appear to be jyu ni, after wbicb we bave natasta; but it 
seems that a division must be made, and tbe word tasta be read 
«be made,’' tbe equivalent of tbe barbarous Persian ahwiasl^ tbe 
preceding word, doubtfully read punina, may signify my, foi 
wbicb we bave no other equivalent. Yassaha may be compared 
with vasraha, in vi. 14, meaning afterwards;” and then we have 
two or three doubtful letters; the Persian equivalent, though broken, 
is certainly ahiyapara, meaning, I think, something still more subse- 
quent ; and tbe following word is either apd or npd, most probably 'upd. 
After tbe name of Artaxerxes, in 1. 4, we bave again what is perhaps 
niyahha, but with some irregularity, tbe last character having a new 
form, and this is followed by mi mar; making «by my grandfatber ;” 
the next characters, irm Imaikha, may be connected with tbe doubt- 
fully read lalnihras, of I. 52, 53, and mluin, or mUin, of HI. 81, 
botb meaning wrought,” or '' laboured;” or tbe signification may be 
restored,” "'brought back.” See Ufala, and perhaps some other 
words beginning with lu, which may bave tbe force of tbe Latin re, 
denoting "" repetition,” “ retrogression,” “ restoration,” &c. Fihta is 
tbe piUi of tbe Bebistun Inscription, with possibly some grammatical 
change. 

We next find a new name, wbicb is certainly tbe goddess Anaitis, 
the Persian Anabid, tbe Phoenician Tanith, and tbe Greek 
Tamao?, of some MSS. at least. Tbe Persian still shows a part of 
the name " ■^nahata;^ tbe Babylonian bas AnahUtu, The Scytbic word 
may be read Tanaia, preceded by what must be a .determinative of 
* goddess. I bave fancied that tbe whole word might be written 

to follow tbe forms of the 
Bebistun Inscription, and that tbe name of tbe goddess might be 
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represented bj taking the additional J^y 

as part of tbe phonetic rendering of the word, in order to mark the 
surd articniation of the following ^>^yy> so as to ensure the sound of 
Tanata, and not JDanata; the initial ^>-yy having more commonly 
the value of d. We should then have ^^y Jry>-^ left for the 



determinative; and, as suggested in page 40, the syllable following 
**"^y may be read am, which might have the same value in making 
a feminine gender, as the same syllable has in the words hegum, 
^^a princess,” from and hhanem ivom hhan, I believe that this 
um or em is the same particle as the Mongol erne, which means 
woman,” or “female” generally, and is nsed in the Mongolian 
language not after, but before, the appellation of some animals, to 
distinguish the gender. It is true that this proposition depends on a 
series of conjectures, any of which may he unfounded, and I give it 
therefore with much hesitation. I am reminded by Mr. Dowson that 
there is a nearer analogy in Telugu and Tamil ; in the former 
lauguage amma is a regular termination of female names ; in the latter 
the last syllable is made long, amma; and the other Dekkanic tongues 
will very probably be found to have something equivalent. In the 
Ugrian languages we have the Ostiak ima, “a wife,” Finnish emd, 
“mother/* Magyar “female,” and several other feminine words of 
which on is the root sound. A quotation from Berossus, preserved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, informs us that Artaxerxes Ochus first intro- 
duced the worship of this goddess among the Persians : — ^AvBpcooroeidrj 
aydXjfiara avrovs B^pcdcraos iu rpiTj; XdkdaiK&v naploTTfcrei, rovro 

^Apra^ep^ov rov Aapelov rod eisrjyao’apei'ov, orpStros ttjs ’ A<f>pohirr}s 

Tavatbos ro aydkfxa avaoT^cras iv'Ba^v\S}Vi, kcll 2ov(rois, /cat Ileporats, 
Kai BtxKrpois, Kal Aapa(rK&, kqX ^apbecriv vTrebec^e cre^eip, Our inscription, 
however, confirms the statement of Plutarch, that Tanata was wor- 
shipped in the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the predecessor of Ochus. 
It has been usual in printed Greek works to alter the name of Tanata, 
or Taj^atjr, to ’Ammy; but the Phoenician njil, the present inscription, 
and the authority of good manuscripts of Strabo,* show that Tavats was 
equally admissible ; and if the very probable conjecture of Gesenius, as 
to the identity of Tanata and the Egyptian goddess Neith, be correct, 
the reason of the variation is plain, ta being merely the Egyptian 
feminine article. Vissa is a curious transcript of Mithra, but it is quite 
regular; the Persian tr or thr being always made ky and the v 
and m nndistinguishahle ; the Persian fragment shews T<T^r 
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which is without a doubt K'= KT eT- I read sira^ placed/’ 
•vritli some douM^ I find tlie same word in III. 45, xri. 21, 23, but 
in neither instance is the sentence quite positive; Ormazd being 
put in the genitive case, while Tanaitis and Mithra are without 
this distinction, seem to call for such a construction, though the 
frequent addition of the genitive particle in this inscription, where 
the word is certainly not in the genitive case, must some 

doubt. The characters after probably make a postposi- 

tion; but I read them very doubtfully, and, as read, they are not 
like any hitherto found. for JSu, '' I,” is read with confi- 

dence, because the substitution has been found elsewhere, though not 
in the pronoun. Var;pita, ^^all,” may be compared with mrrita and 
Darpafata^ occurring elsewhere. Of the close of the inscription I can 
make nothing at all, nor can I even separate the letters with any 
confidence: the reading set down in the transcript may be varied 
dlmoBt ai libitum. 


The following translation of the whole inscription is suggested as 
not very far from the truth, though incomplete : 


Says Artaxerxes, the great king, the king of kings, the king of 
the country, the king of this earth, the son of King Darius : — Darius 
was the son of King Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes was the son of King 
Xerxes, Xerxes was the son of King Darius, Darius was the son of 
Hystaspes, the Achsemenian. Darius, my ancestor, anciently built 
this temple, and afterwards it was repaired (?) by Artaxerxes, my 
grandfather. By the aid of Ormazd, I placed the effigies of Tanaitis 
and Mithra in the temple. May Ormazd, Tanaitis, and Mithra pro- 
tect me, with the [other] gods(?), and all that I have done...., 


This is perfectly clear, and the only matters requiring remark will 
be the singular orthography of the name of Artaxerxes, the way in 
which *^king” is written after the name of Darias, proving the final 
m of the word, and the unusual shape of the aJcy though the 

letter certainly may have been kar^ part of saharri^ as on the 
preceding inscription, every part of it, except the two first wedges, 


No. 19. 


Hu Irtakiksassa, Ko irsarra, Ko Ko-fa-inna, Tariyavans Koas-na 
I Artaxerxes, Idng great, king of kings, Darius king’s 

>- Sakrf . 
son. 
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being very indistinct. Tlie forms generally and the orthography are 
not nearly so strange as in the preceding inscription. 

I have nothing further to remark than the small fragment^ a 
fac-simile of which is engraved on the eighth plate. It is made from 
a paper cast which I found among those left at my disposal by Colonel 
Rawlinson, and it appears to be the bottom left hand corner of a large 
inscription. The especial interest of this bit is, that it proves to 
be part of a literal copy of the great inscription^ a duplicate in fact, a 
sort of second edition which was made for some purpose or other, 
probably at an epoch very near the time when the original was 
engraved. The three lines which I have would, if completed, represent 
the 61st, 62nd, and 63rd lines of the first column, beginning in the 
middle of the name Nabunita. I cannot help thinking that we have 
here a corner of the almost obliterated inscription, which appears to 
have been sculptured above the great inscription at Behistun, though 
I cannot understand why two copies should have been made upon the 
same rock : unless perhaps the first was found to be ill done, or upon 
too friable a surface, or too high to be visible; in which case the 
obliterated inscription is the original, and the one we have is the 
duplicate. At all events it may be thought worth the trouble of 
an impression on paper by some future traveller ; bits will here and 
there be legible, like the fragment exhibited, and may be found of 
great use in restoring some of the lost portions of our present copy ; 
this might have been the case in the present instance, although the 
restoration was obvious, and had in fact been made before this frag- 
ment was noticed. 

I cannot conclude this analysis without defprecating any severe 
criticism on the part of those Tartar scholars who may be induced to 
go over it; it might have been more prudent to publish as good an 
engraving of the inscription as I could get from the casts, and to leave 
it to them to read and decipher ; but having spent a good deal of time 
in the work, I was unwilling that it should be altogether lost; now 
and then a good guess has- perhaps been made, but I have all along 
laboured under the difficulty of a very imperfect acquaintance with 
the languages compared, and the absence of those' aids which are 
numerous enough in languages of the Indo^Germanic and Semitic 
classes, but are hardly to he procured in those TThich. aO’C allied to that 
under consideration. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Autiyarus. ^ *~y>^ Persian, 

Autiyara, II. 58-9. This was a district of Armenia, and it was 
probably well known to the Scytbic tribes, because tbe definition 
district of Armenia” given in tbe Persian inscription, is 
omitted in Scytbic. Tbe name is lost in Babylonian. 

Abatana. xviii, 3. “ A temple probably 

tbe same word as ap^atna, of I. 47? wbicb tbe Babylonian version 
defines, 1. 25; being here, however, without tbe determinative 
an^ it may possibly signify merely edifice.” 

Afarti. ^ I. 57, 58; III. 50, 53; C. 4; P. 2, Tbe 

Susians.” Takes in plural. 

Afarti. I. 10, 57, 63; IL 2, 5-6, 6-7. '^‘Susiana.” 

Afotu. ^^ASusian.*' Looks like !>- 

- in III. 50; but is not clear. In II. 7, tbe word is twice written 
and in vL 17 apparently 

Tbe fact that three different words were used to designate tbe 
nation, tbe territory, and a single individual, appear to justify 
the opinion that tbe country and the inhabitants were well 
known to tbe speakers of tbe language. Tbe following quotation 
from Strabo shows that a people having such a name (for* it 
must be remembered that Amardi is as likely to be tbe sound 
of ^^5:: as tbe pronunciation given) lived near, if not 

in Susiana, and they may have given their own name to tbe 
people and district ; — l^iapxos reTTapcav ovTOP 'krjarpLK&v iOvaiv^ 

Sv Mdpdoi pev Tl€pcF(m wpfKrex^^s rja-av, Ov^toi Be ml ‘EXv/zaTot rovrois 
re Kol ^ovaioiSy Kocrcrcuoi Be M^§ots, ^rdvras pev (fiopovs irparrecrBai rovs 
f I jSacrtXcas?, /c.t.X. Lib. xi. c. 13. § 6. In section 3, speaking of tbe 
Mardi, be says, koI ydp ovt<i> 'Keyovrat. oi ^ApapBoi* 

Akkamannis. ^ ^>- I. 4-5. Hakba* 

V manisb,” I. 6 (Acbssmenes). 
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Akkamaimisiya. ^ 

^^5:^ >^y J:: ^£::fy I. 2. « Hakh^manishiya/' 

(Achsemenian). The spelling is different, but must be acci- 
dental, notwithstanding the difference of number which is 
expressed in Persian by a change in the termination. The 
Inscriptions of Xerxes have the same variety, and some insert 
before <h- In the Artaxerxes Inscription we find 
j^^y ^ II Akamanapsa.” 

Ativa. 1^1 I. 17, 25, 26; III. 60. “In,” or “among.” 

Generally expressed in Persian by the locative case: in I. 21 by 
atm^a, “ between,” or among.” 

Atsa. 11^ *>:=y II This root must imply “ large dtsas-ni^ 
III. 87, represented the Persian damwtnm^ IV. 76, “may he 
enlarge thee,” “prosper thee;” Sanskrit rf*T, ‘‘to extend;” 

vj 

dtsailclca, v. 17-18, is dwriya^ “wide,” “extended;” a sort of passive 
participle from the same root, made by the termination 7cha, or 
else an adverbial form made by iJclca, In xvi. 13-4, it is replaced 
^y? ^ci. 17-8; xiii. 7; and xv. 8, hy 

^BfY ff ^ supposed those words to be awkward 

transcripts of the Persian wazarha, “ great,” though no sound is 
proposed for ^^|| ; perhaps an error of transcription may 
be suspected: xvii. 7 replaces the word by the true Scythic 
irsarra^ “ great and in vi. 9 we find irsanm, a word not found 
elsewhere, but containing the same Ugrian root, er or ar, 
“powerful.” 

Ata. ||j: viyjry vi. 9-10; xi. 18; xiii. 8. This word occurs in 
three similar passages, and it precedes a name in each case. In 
vi. Aia Vistaiha sahri; in the others, Ata Tariyamus SaJcrL I 
am inclined to read it “father,” “the son of father Hystaspes,” 

“ the son of father Darius.” Nearly all the Ugrian tongues have 
such a word, ata^ atya^ or atai; but there is no corroboration in the 
Persian text, and the ordinary Scythic word is m m -Tir< 
attari^ “the father,” or Jl^y ^*^yy ^^yy 
father.” Possibly ||^ jJ^y>^y may be a simple appellative, a 
sort of vocative, or the difference may be orthographical only, a 
difference of usage between Behistun and Persepolis, such as we 
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jSnd in some other words. Ata can hardly be a termination to 
the preceding word safaniha, as the character is thought to 
be always used as an ini tiaL 

Atukannas. II. 53. TLe name of a 

month, lost in Persian and Babylonian. 

Atut. ,^1 objects made by 

Darius, preceded by the distinctive mark As there is no 
Persian copy of this inscription, there is no source known to me 
from which its meaning may be discovered. 

Atarrivan. !>-< ^ 1^? ^^5 ^^5 

Followers.” In Persian, atiiisliiyd. It is always accompanied 
by the possessive his.” 

Ahinahira. y^y y\ “^Entera,” 

father of Natitabirus, or Nitithaal. The beginning only of 
the name is found in the Persian text, and the Scythic is not very 
clear; hut the Babylonian version is plainly 411“ 

Haniria. 

Avak. yy>^ Apparently the equivalent of 

the obscure Persian cliiyalcarma^ which may mean my posses- 
sion j” if so, avak would be a verbalized pronoun, a sort of form 
not unknown to the Ugriau tongues : “ become mine.” 

Avi, I. 41; II. 5, 16, 20, &c. There.” Persian 

awadd. In II. 55, avi-mar probably means ^^from thence.” The 
Magyar am, in amig^ and amarra^ “ thereto,” is connected with 
this word. 

Avasir. IL 7, 17;IIL93. The Persian equivalent 

is adakiya, which is very doubtfully rendered by Eawlinson 
only,” “ a little.” I make it rather a conjunction, and connect 
it with vasm then,” mdsm^ “after.” The primary signification 
will then he ^^when,” or “after that,” and the secondary 
“whereas.” The clauses in which it occurs are Hu avasir 
Jffarti mkanna sennigat, “as I was friendly to the Susians,” II. 7; 
amsir inni arir, “when he could not withstand,” II. 37; avasir 
Tos “ as these men aided me, do thou, 0 king, favour 

them,” III. 93. 

Am. III. 79, The words arikka am in this place 

are clearly the Persian words arika akamij “ I was a heretic,” 
■ transcribed, and not translated. 

... .... ... ■ . . .. . .. . 
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Anamakkas. >-^]f 11. 19, 43; III. 26. 

Tlie month ^^Anainaka/' which Colonel Eawlinson, with great 
probability, makes the intercalary month. In a Babylonian 
calendar recently communicated to me by that gentleman, the 
month corresponding with AmmaJca coincides nearly, as he 
informs me, with the winter solstice. It is preceded in the same 
calendar by the month answering to Atriyatiya ; and as in the 
Jewish calendar the intercalary month is always preceded by 
Adm\ which may be connected etymologically with Atriyatiyay 
a possible derivation of one from the other may be inferred. The 
last-mentioned Babylonian character is read by Colonel Rawlinson 
haUy and it corresponds in time with one of the months called by 
the Syrians Kanun; this may not perhaps be a mere accidental 
coincidence. 

Anirachitu. corresponds 

with the kdma aha of the Persian, 1. 38. It must be a verb, in 
the first person singular, I desired.” If the second letter were 
^TTT’ the word would look more probable, arrachitUy and be allied 
to ariJchiy the Persian kamana. Perhaps chitu may mean ^^thus.” 
See “ Yechitu.” 

Ariiya. ‘^Hariva"' (Ariana). Takes 

fa in the plural. See Arriya.” 

Arikka. III. 79; iii. 24. See 

above. The same word appears to be converted into a verb, 
ariJchaSy ‘^became wicked,” in L 25. The cast is indistinct; but 
I believe the restoration is positive : the Persian is arika aham. 

Ariki. ^yy< <yy^ 1.42,78 v 

Arikki. «-y'yi'<| >-yy^ ^yy^ H. 13, 54J Persian Tcamuma. 

Arir. *“yyy^ Persian and Babylonian 

both lost. I do not know a meaning ; it is barely possible 
it may be connected with artaky and that it may signify 

■ ".stayed.”', ■ ■ ■ ■ 


Arakka. 3 

The Persian Arakha, 

Arakkatarris. f* 

Arakadrish name of a mountain. 
Alrusini. 


III. 3G, 38, 44, 45, 
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Atrina.’ 

C. / A proper name. 

The representation of the Persian tr by ss is here well marked. 
See “Chitra,” &c. 

yatiyas. *^11 

II. 84. The month “Atriyatiya,” probably December. See 
“Anamakkas,” supra. The resemblance of sound of the Coptic 
month Atliyr may suggest a comparison with Atriyatkja ; that 
month corresponds now more nearly with November, but the 


Assina. 


Asaka. 


“Great.” 

xviii. I J 

Probably a transcript of the Persian loazm'lca. 

tta&. 1 -yK y-yyy n. 78, ss ; m. 34. 

Became.” The phrase is identical in the three instances—- 
TaUyalms ILunina ayuUafa, ^nhe province became mine;” in 
Persian, Ddliychusli mctnd aljctva* It is a plural verb (see Gram., 
p. 89), and may perhaps be connected immediately with the 
verb substantive yiitta. 


Itaka. IL 15, 54, 63, TO, 75, 82 ; 111.9,32, 

45. “ With.” In Persian, Jiadd, 

Ihutiyas. jryyy >-yj= rt:ff i:<yy m. l. “YutiyC a pro- 

vince of Persia. I am not sure that the word is not written 


arose. , Tiie torm is neuter conimuacive, ana 11 mav 

rendered arising.” See Grammar, p. 83, 87. In Persian, 

uda/patatd* 

lyauna. ^ 1.11-2. Ionia.” In the Naksh-i- 

Eustam Inscription, Yawia, vi. 23, 24. 

A word beginning with ^5^, in I. 29, must mean ‘‘brother.” I 
should like to read it 5 :^ ulc^ in analogy with the Zyrian vole, 
which has the same value; but, though faint, the character is 
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Umuvarka. ^ The best restoration I 

can suggest, and in sound resembling exactly tbe Babylonian 
: Mmiumrga ■ conclud- 
ing MIT renders it doubtful, • 

Uri, < -m< To declare,” to make known.” Tbe Persian 
is allied to Sanskrit wbicb has tbe signification of 

relating,” or ^Mesoribing at least in some of its compounds. 

' Ur is, in III, 67, may be the indicative, and in 1. 78 the impera- 
tive; urinra, III. 71, is probably a passive, but I do not clearly 
understand in what grammatical form the word is written, 

B, in I. 35, looks like a separate word, but it is anintelligible to me. 

Ea. -fr I. 18. May be tbe beginning of a word, meaning 

punish,” but tbe rest is lost ; and it is unusual to find a elsewhere 
than as an initial letter. 

Efapi. L, 6. One of the four objects made by 

Darius, but not preceded by the distinctive sign. See "Afut.” 

Eva. ^yy I^T* ^ postposition in the Window Inscription, 

No, 10. I think ^yy of xv. 11, is 

^Hhe portal in Persian, 

Evitu. “ To dej)rive,” dispossess,” Evituva, 

1. 44, “ I deprived L 34, ^^he deprived; evitusti,!, 
he had deprived;'’ emtusra, L 87, lie would deprive,” Evajp^- 
tusta, L 49, he deprived them,” is, I think, ev'ap tusta^ with 
ap, them,” inserted; if this is correct, evitu must be a compound 
verb, very unlike anything Ugrian, so far as I am aware. We 
have turn, I became,” q, vid. If evitumtuv^^ of I, 35, signi- 
fies he did as he liked,” it must be altogether a difierent word ; 
but the Persian text, from which that meaning is derived, is by 
no means certain : evitusa is in form like chiyasa, and the phrase 
may signify after he had taken them away;” but we have no 
other similar case. 

Bapilu. t:y>“ 1. 71, 79; III. 39, 43; “Babylon.” In 

I. 72, 80; II, 1; III. 46, 47, preceded by ►- ^^ in Babylon.” With 
fa, in L 10, 61, 62; III. 38, 59, Babylonians.” Bapilu-rMr, 
III. 51; and Bapilu-rra, I. 59, ^'a Babylonian.” 
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Bakapikna. 

Bc^gSigm, 

B'akapliksa. ' ' ' 

BagahuJcsJta. 

Bagayatis. 

Bagayadish/’ I kave no clue to tlie season. 

Baksis. 

Baiktarris. vi. 17 

Batin. 11. 45; III. 28. A proTince” district.” 

In Persian dahgaush, used as tke designation of a district named. 
When the Persian word is employed to mean a province in a 
larger sense, the Scythic transcribes the word without trans- 
lating it. 


III. 91. Persian 


, III. 91, ' ' Persian. 


The month 


"^Pactria/ 


Batar. The meaning is 

very doubtful; in I. 72, the clause is ^atar ^ Bapilu inhalu m 
pugattay and the Persian must signify when I approached [or 
reached] Babylon;^’ but the passage is mutilated, and the word 
following Babylon in the Persian is gone. In III. 80, the Persian 
and Babylonian afford no help, and the Scythic inscription is 
mutilated and uncertain. 


Bamsanam. (probably an error 

of the copier for lam^ananam). Replaces the more usual parm-- 
^anmcm, g, v, 

Barsa. xv. 13. ‘Persepolis.” The preceding 

the demonstrative pronoun, and the postposition, >- Barsa ye m, 
quite justify the rendering of Rawlinson, “ in this Persepolis,” or 
^4n this Persia.” I rather prefer Persia, the Babylonian copy 
having with the determination of country, 

not city. The correction of Oppert, “avec cette Perse, aide par 
ce peuple perse,” is shewn to be inadmissible, 

Balu. >^y ^Pnbalu.” 

Baluikvassa. ^y >^y ^yy^ y^ 1.52, 53. ‘P laboured;” 
hamatafcshiya in Persian. Both words are faint and uncertain. 
In III. 81, there is a word which I am inclined to read halum- 
parrustay in hamataksliatdy he laboured;” although the 

,, first letter is very faint, as much like va as heiy and the next 
> ; rather more like >Ji5y fuihzxi ^y lu. 
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Pafa. >-< Root signifying rebel,” or “ rerolt.” 

Pafatas^ ^‘be caused to rebel/' III. 53, 54, 50, 81r2, 
ditto, continuative, III. 50. 

Fafatis, III. 52. 

Fafaiifa, rebelling,’* plural, IL 2, 11, 70; III. 3, 5, 61, 62. 
Fafaraslm^ having rebelled,” singular, IL 50. 

ditto, plural, IT. 68, 70 ; III, 38. 

Fafif 0 ^ rebels,” IL 23, 24, 30, 40, 62; III. 27. This word 
must be from the same root, and it is, I suspect, a contraction 
ioT pafati-fa, I tbink too should he fafatiraslca'. 

Tlie true root was probably 

Pafatusta. >-< tL 3, 3-4. He hath 

made.” Replaces pasta, wbicb is more commonly found. 

Pafaraka. >-< HIT L. 8. This word may signify 

some communication of intelligence to the people, but there is as 
yet no clue to the exact meaning, 

Pafalufa. >-< Mir m HI. 46. They were slain.** 

Persian apparently asariyatL Fafalufaba, I. 68, '^ having slam,*’ 
or “ attacked.” Persian lost. 

Patifa, rebels.” See ^^Pafa.” 

Patikrabbana. >-< ^yy^ ^^y Persian 

Patigrabana,” the ^‘^Patigran” of Ammianus. See Colonel 
Rawlinson’s note, p. v. 

Patu. >-< >-^y L 21. The reading is doubtful, but the mean- 
ing probably I obtained.” In IL 57, 67, if I divide the words 
correctly it will mean I affixed atrur-va V patu, I placed 
him on the cross. See also 1. 68. 

Pat. >-< >^y III. 48, 60. Battles hut the second letter is 

doubtful. See ^^pavas.” The Scythic irma, ‘‘io kill,” may 
possibly have some connection with this word. 

Pathapis. >-< y>^yyy >^y>“ S^yy L. 10. Meaning uncertain; 
and very possibly tbe pa may be the case-ending of the word 
preceding. ^ 

Pathafati. >-< y>^ y^yyf ^y^ They had arrived,” 

aishatatd in Persian ; but the Scythic reading is very doubtful. 

Pahutiya. >-< >^yyy *“y>^ 25. This is the most obvious 

restoration of the name, and the most nearly resembling the 
Persian Futiyd and ^Bhjlomm Bah'udd, Nothing is added hut the 
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crook after the first wedge. The reading of 

requires more alteration, and does not so closely render the other 

texts, 

Pahuran... III- 

mayest peruse;” Y., 'paii^arasdlya. Faranra, m III. 71, «he 
may peruse,” is not so clear; the P. has there patiparasdtiya. 
Pavas. >-< y>- vi. 38. « Battles.” (?) Is this the same as the 

uncertain >-< ty ahore? The Babylonian version may conn- 
tenance it. 

Palkiva. <^yj: <yy^ y:gy 111.47-8, 66, 69,77. “In 

all times.” The termination w, « in,” induces me to accept 
Oppert’s translation of the Persian equivalent Tiamahjaya thrada, 
though still with some doubt. 

Pasta. V. 3, 4, 5, 6. “He hath made.” Persian 

add) in vi. 2, we have taita. 

Fabak. yS^yyy ^y 111 - 72 , 82 . Wehave ye wi>W 

mntyuttaTc, in the fost place, and Mai inm JMalra m iU 
second; the first may be one word with ni, and is, I thmk, a 
passive or middle verb; the second, with y , probably means “a 
tyrant;” but the Persian and Scythie texts are both defective. 
Pani&. y^yyy <- y^yyy II. 7 . THs is the only word not 
clearly le^ble in the second column, and unluckily both the 
Persian and Babylonian equivalents are lost; it appears to be a 
plural participle, and may signify “fearing,” as sugpsted hj 
Colonel Eawlinson; or it may be “moved,” “urged,” or “in- 
fluenced.” See “ Tanifa. 

Pi. 5ry>-. Relative particle. See Grammar, p. 76. 

Pifa-pi. y*=yyy ^^y*" irplfa-pi, and must 

signify “who were before reigning,” or something of the same 
import. 

Pikti. J^y^ ^yy^ H. 17;III. 28,&C. “A helper.” In 

xviii. 4, ^ikta may be a mere orthographic difference, or there 
is perhaps some grammatical change. 
dPmii. 5^y*“ ttw ’^y^ I- ^ uncertain and mutilated 

word. 
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Pirka. >^y. Follows tlie name of the month in every 

case but II. 47, where the end of the month is expressed without 
figures. As the Persian omits in this case the words tliahata aha, 
which are found in every other instance, IBirka may signify 
then it was j ” the Babylonian appears to have no equivalent. 

P'/s. 47. This may be y^. It means 

^^pathP 

Pugatta. >-yy>-^ 1 . 72 , 79 . ^^I arrived” 

The Persian is mutilated in both cases, but enough remains to 
show that the words were not alike. The Scythic, in 1. 79, is by 
no means clear. 

Puttana. i^y ^>^yy >“Siy 1 . 77 . ^^I drove,” or something 

similar. Persian defective. 

Putraska. ^y >^y I. 78; II. 54; III. 13. Having 

gone, marched.” This verb and the preceding puttana may be 
from the same root, put, ‘^to go,” with the causative ta in the 
\ piitta^ io gQ*y 

Puinkita. 11.47. FuinMta-m, 

the close,” va being the postposition. The Babylonian 
the thirtieth day of the month,” I. 50, proves the rendering. 

Farfis. >“1 >^y^ ^yy 111.43. He captured.” The word may 

I hefarpis; I should like to make it qfpis, but the first character 
will hardly do, and the Babylonian version has made prisoners.” 

Parthuva. >-y 5^^! 1. 12; II. 3; vi. 17. “Parthia." 

Takes the plural fa in the two first cases. FartJmvas 

>-y >^^y y>- m H. es, ea, 71 , 75 , 78. 

Parwka. >-y >-^yy>- .i^y III. 14.- J^arga, called “a hill” in 
Persian, but the Scythic has afy, ^^a town.” The first letter may 
be the second is quite gone, the third is pretty clear. 

Parrasta. s^y yy>= ^>^yy 111. 81. See ^‘Baluikvassa.” 

Parsan. >-y L 1, 5, 10, 30, 34; II. 2, 5, 12; III. 2, 7, 8, 19, 

35. Persia.” 

Parsar. h ‘‘A Persian.” Followed by Mr in IL 14, 

38, 80; III. 6, 52. Followed by ra in III. 21-2, 57, 90, 91, 92. 

P^rpis. 5^yy. see ‘^Parpis.” 
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Fartijra. I- 28 , 24, 28, 38, 39 ; 111.2, 9,20, 49, 

57-8, 93. “ Smerdis.’’ Persian Bardiya. 

Faryana. 5=} I- 16. I read doubtfully in this passage 

anmas farvam, “by day and nigbt;” but tbe words are muti- 
lated, and the division quite uncertain. 

Farraka. 5:^ See “Parraka.” 

Farrata. ^ ‘^Frada” (Phraates). 

Farravataram. ® 1 1-2- 

Transcript of the Persian fitmaiaram, “ a lawgiver.” In xv. 
we find frcmiattaram, and in xvi. framatarana, but the copies are 
probably erroneous, particularly the last. 

Farrawantim. 5:^ ^ vi. 27. A possible 

correction of Westergaard’s 

and, if so, it will be a transcript of the Persian ^orauadiTB. 

Farruvartis. tlffy III- “Fravartish” 

(Phraortes), a Median. 

Farruirsarrafaba. ^yyy ^ Y 

II. 24, 82, 40, 44; III. 27. '‘Assembling.’’ Plnral participle ; 
fa makes tbe plural, and ha is gerundiab In II. 28, ap replaces 
fa. Irsarra, " great/’ is perhaps a component part of this word, 
wbicb is always accompanied by irm sinnifa^ meaning together, 
"they assembling returned to bim/’ in VQH^^nJiagamaid paraitd. 


Farsatanika. 


Y 


1 “Far,” 

Farsatimka. 

>-Y ' 

Y^Y >2r:| xi. 18; XT, 9; xvi. 14 

“wide,” 

‘extended.’ 

Farsattimka. 


YY 

Y 

^ ,>:y xvii. 7-8 j 

Farsattinika. 


V 




This represents tbe disputed Persian apiya^ wbicb I believe 
to be connected with tbe Greek dwoy "from/' or perhaps with 
the Sanskrit of wbicb tbe primary signification is "to 

reach/’ so that tbe meaning of tbe phrase so often repeated at 
tbe close of all tbe introductory passages, will be " king of this 
great earth, far and wide,” instead of tbe "far and near” of 
Benfey, who is followed by Oppert. Eatmika^ in vi. 36, 37, has 
certainly the meaning of " extent,” " distance/’ and in vi. 9, 
Westergaard has giren mtamka for tbe ^%mXfaTmtanikay though 
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an error may be suspected bere^ the perpendicuiar wedge having 
been possibly copied instead of Still I believe tbe words 

are connected. See Satanika.” 

Pat. We have the word ^ 

called passanhita^ in I. 46^, 49, 52 ; tbe impression is faint in 
every case; the Persian et^uivalent seems to be aDostdyam^ 

. established.’’ 

Ap. “Them/’ before a verb. See Grammar, p. 71* 

Aphaniyakka. xviii. 3. This is 

certainly a transcript of a Persian word apaniyaka^ ^^a remote 
ancestor,” from the preposition apa and niyaka^ “ a grandfather.” 
See “ Niyakka ” below. 

Appi, appin, apin, &c. ‘‘These,” “them.” See 

Grammar, pp. 71, 73. In III. 61, uppi certainly seems to 
signify “a god/’ without the celestial determinative an (see 
“Annapj”) but the passages are mutilated in all the three 
languages. 

Appini. 5:£=y “Constituted,” “appointed.” Usually 

combined with the verb yiiUa, I. 10; II. 14, 61, 80; III, 21, 40. 
The Persian equivalent is always understood, and in III. 30, it is 
understood in the Scythic also. In II. 8, it is joined with tiristij 
instead of ytiUa, “who had been named their leader.” In II. 58, 
appini is joined with some unknown words, in a sentence of 
which the Persian is lost. 

Appir. In 1. 60, the word appears wholly super- 

fluous, but must signify “to them,” the Babylonians. In III, 94, 
it may have a similar meaning. 

Appuka. JHiiy 3^1 !• 7* “Before,” “heretofore.” Appuka 

is followed by the indefinite ia in 1. 47, 51, 52, meaning “at any 
previous time/’ 

Appattu. HI. 81, 82, 83-4. Always followed 

by ikkimmas;. tbe combination may mean “utterly,” but the 
passages are defective, and in Persian almost entirely gone. 

Appatna. >“J^y I- 47. See “Anchiya.” 

Appo. i:S:T fe «who/^ “ whiv.i. « 
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Apvatas. II. 25, 71, 82. Always joined 

with battle^ and must mean he fought.” The verb may be vata, 
and the pronoun ; but I rather think we have with the 
postposition w, and the verbal ending. See p. 110. 

Apin. The same as “ Appin.” 

Apr. I ^£:| I. 28. See the note on the passage, in p. 100. 

Afpi. To kill,” defeat.” 

Ek afpi) slew,” I. 76; II, 53. Afpiya, idem, I. 44; III. 49. 
Afpis, *^16 killed,” L 24, &c,; ^Hhey killed,” II. 8, &c, 
imperative, III. 23. 

Afpu-X)anTcay defeat thou,” 11. 23, 39; “defeat ye,” 11. 15, 62; 
III, 41. Where the command is given to a man by name, 
we bave II. 82; “tliou,” shewing that 

is a separate particle. 

Afpis-ni) “may he smite thee,” III. 76, 88. 

Afpik) I. 32 ; afpilca, I. 24, “he was killed.” 

Afpipa . . , (>-►- ►—< . . . ), a mutilated word, which 

may signify “ desirous of death.” 

Afiarti. >^y>^ IL 7. “ The Susians.” So written twice ; 

occurs twice with in the line preceding. See “ Afarti.” 

Aftita. ►“>- ^y>^ Handita of the Persian, 

See Rawlinson s Notes, page v. I should like to read 
^*^y ^^yy? Anfita, for the initial is obscure; but it 

must be admitted that the first syllable is doubtful in Persian. 
In Babylonian the word is lost. 

Aftiyavanyalii. >^y>^ ^ 40-1. I believe 

this is a transcript of the Persian patiyamh% I. 55. 

Aftufarti. vi. 17. “Susiana.” See “Afar ti.” 

Afs. y^ I. 72; IL 5, 16, 50, 75; III. 1, 8, 37. A town.” 

The Persian equivalent is always mrdanam, except in the last 
instance, where it is dakyamh. The Ostiak, Mordwin, and 
Wogul words are msh, osh, vazh, 6cc. I do not know 
whether they may be connected etymologically. 

Afvarris. 5:yy>- >-yyy<^ Jiyy H. 29, 33, 57-8. “A 

fortress.” In Persian dida. It is written afvarriis in L. 8. 
Magyar, mr and varoS) “ fort” .and city.” 
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Afcliova. y^y m. 82 . I slionld expect a 

the third person singular here, meaning perhaps, ^ ^ he 
but it looks more like a Erst person. ^ ^ 


Pera. -ff- 11. 58. “I hanged." The Persian (see 

Rawlinson’s Notes, p. If) tas frahajam. The Ostiak ^er 7 ia ’ 

quite 


a cross,” hut the sound given to the first character jg 
conjectural. See the next word . 

Peri, >-yyy<( 11. 55, 65. “Ears.” Persian 

Zjrian word is peli; the Magyar, the Mordwin, . 

the sound pe being only a guess, the analogy is more than d 
ful. Precisely the same characters occur in III. 68, but the 
cannot be the same; the Persian equivalent is hashiyam 
has not been interpreted ; it may be “ a report,” “ narratiy 
thing heard,” and so far connected with ears.” ^ ^ 

Poke, y^ Uncertain in both cases, ijj 

as well as in meaning. The Persian also is very doubtful ' Th^ 
most probable sense is perhaps the enemy.” 

Pori. , p -in< I. 24; 11. 12, 49, ifec, “To go.” Pound in 
forms: poriya, “I went;” poris^ “he went;” porik^ porikh 
pGrifa, &c. &c. (see Grammar). I believe mpoTuga% jj 
from the same root. The Cheremiss root por or piir signig^^ c( 


enter;” and this may be a corroboration of the sound 

r-- 


^^ven to 


Kappissakanis. >i=y J^yj ^ .t^y J:<yy jjj_ 

KdplsliMnisli. Name of a fort in Arachosia. The addition 1 
syllable sa, in Kappism^ is corroborative of Colonel Rawlinson' 
conjecture, as to the compound character of this name. ^ 

Kata-va. .2=:y S^y^y y^y I. (46), (49), 52. Represents the 

Persian gdthim. See “Atka.” 

Kathatukas. >2^y JZ^y ^y J 


k 12* Kat 


P^rtuka, 

*^y ^ere trans- 

scripts of the Persian Katpatiika. The third letter in y], oo 

be making Katbatuka. 

Kamas. s^y ^yyjr yg 1.67. A word very doubtfully 

may mean “a ship” or “ boat,” and be thus allied to the kaha i 

ii’izp of the Wogul. 
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Kani, to befriend.’"" See Inkanni.” 

Kara-ta. 3^ ^^Time."* There cannot 

be much doubt that we hare here the proper division : the root 
IB har a ^ allied to the Magyar Icor; ta is the indefinite^ as in 
.';'\sasm4a..: The taJcarasti of III. 87^ “ long life/ may contain the 
';Saine"root. 

Kaik. 3^1 ^ nothing of this; it looks like 

a postpositioHj and may be only a variation of the next word. 

Kik. <^yy^ >-yy^ ULT. After.” The Persian pasa has this 
meaning; the Babylonian version is with.” In either sense we 
have 230 ssibly a syllable connected with the Tartar hil\ ihi, ^Hwo.” 

Kitinti. ^yy^ ^y^ division here 

must be Iciti mt% be it to thee,” sit tibi; but there is no other 
example of the word IdtL See “ Nikti.” 

Kitura. <;yi[^ y^y n. se, es. “I smote.” We hare 

altogether retahituva, in both instances; I think it is the first 
person singular of a verb, but it may be a noun in the locative 
: case. 

Kir. "^yy^ V. 9. “One.” The occurrence of this word as 

an equivalent to the Persian aivam^ the Zend aim, is decisive of its 
being a numeral. It is frequently used as an indefinite article, as 
the numeral is used in French, Italian, German, &c. See 11. 
4, 9, 13, 22, 36, 38; III. 51, 52. In all these cases it is preceded 
by the sound of r, as in iParsarhir, Bapilurldr, &c., Persian,” 
“^35 Babylonian.” 

Knkkannakan. yy^ »^y *'‘^y H. 5. “Ku- 

ganaka.” Name of a town in Persia. 

Kukta, ^y^ ^^yy* ‘‘To cherish/ “preserve.” 

KtiMainta, “thou preservest,” III. 86. 

Kuhtas, “preserve thou,” the imperative, III. 85, 94. 

KuHi, “I favoured,” L 17-8; III. 81. I should have expected 
hifJcta or huMa^a* 

Kuhtah, I. 19. The passage is imperfect, but the word certainly 
signifies “favoured” or preserved.” 

KuMrti, III. 88, The word is not clear, but the value is the 
same as that of KuhtainU above. 

Kutis. yy^ >“y>^ Jl^yy I. 16;vi. 15 . “ They brought.” The 

word in vi. 34, which is doubtfully read Jcutvatti; is no doubt frop 
the same root ; both are rendered by the same Persian verb har» 
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Kutkaturrakki. 5=1 ,i=| Jyyy <yy^ 

L 4:6, 51, “Had been taken awaj,” This is obviously a parti- 
cipial form, and the mutilated word at the close of the paragraph, 
1. 54, looking like hwktatwr . . . must be a form from the same 
root. It is probably connected with hutu. 

Kiitta. ^^yy* And,” “ also,” passim. Used some- 

times alone, sometimes after liiak, I hardly see any difference 
between liiak and Imtta; but the first begins a sentence fre- 
quently, which the latter never does. 

Kutvatti, vi. 34. See “ Kutis,” 

Kimtarrus. ^y^ y>-< ^yyy ^yy ^ <5ity 

of Media : Guclmsh in Persian ; Kwidurw in Babylonian. 

Kuras. yy^ yyj:: L 39; III. 50, 58, 93; i. 1. “Cyrus.” 

Kus. yy^ >^yy • WhUe,” “ until,” ^passim* May be allied to 
the Zyrian Jeor, and Wotiak Jew, which have the same significa- 
tion. See Matt, xxL 1. 

Kusi. <k- I adopt Westergaard’s rendering of this word, 

Ku^iya, “I have built,” iii. 11-2; Tcu^ik, iii. 10, hu^iha, iii. 8, 15, 
“ built.” The difference between husih and husika may be, that 
the first comes before a consonant, and the other precedes a 
vowel ; the first looks more remote in tense than the last, but this 
is unlike Ugrian usage, and not so probable as the first explana- 
tion. I believe that traces of a like euphonic principle may be 
found in the Behistun Inscription, 

Gaiiparva. ^^y y^y HI. 90. “Gaubaruva” (Gobryas). 

Gaumatta. >“^>“< y^y Jl^y ^^yy ^2-3, 37, 40, 42, 49, 
53, 55-6 ; HI. 49, 92-3. “ Gaumata.” 

Gafar. vi. 29. The word wanted here should signify 

“I am;” it might have been >^yy^ ^y, the root of the verb 
“to be.” In parts of the Behistun Inscription looks like 
where the cast is faint. 

Kanpuchiya. g|yy ^^;yy L, 22, 23, 24, 29, 31, S3, 34. 

Kahujiya, “ Cambyses.” 

Kantara. J^yyyy ^>^yy >^^yy*^ vi. 19. “Gandam” (Gandaria). 
In Column 1. 13, the Scythic equivalent for “Gandaria” is 
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ttotbiBg is now i*”* tennination fhana, and the 
word'was in all probability Parr'u$cmithma,.'a.s in Babylo- 

’‘YYYY “ G'adntava,” name 

Kantiiw . • • ^ inadvertence >W, and 

of a district. , , . .. i j. 

, ..--igauite lost; OT also IS uncertain; it may be iM. 

the last letter lo H 

Kannl. See"Infeannt” 

III. 62. “The hand.” Mordwin W, Wotiak 
Karpi.^ passage is, Avramasta; karpi Himtna m appin 

^ ' <‘Ormazd gave them into my hand.” The postposition 
yuttas, the possessive pronoun; hardly in accordance 

ritrUgrian usage, though we have just such a construction in 

II. 5Qy r 1 . w 

>—< vL 25. Tlie people called ‘‘Kraka, or 

in Persian ; £ti) makes the plural. 

wY'-Y I- 48. Some religious office, apparently the 
Kartas. ir I . 

mdnivam oi the 'Po^siaa. , „ • 

1.68. Meaning unknown ; the Persian 
Karras. ^ ^ ^1 equivalent word being asm.... 

IS detecijivt?^ «' , , . 

Y^ mountain/^ The Wotiak is 

rTo till? word; and the several terms, in languages of aU 

in which the elements y — r and k — r occur, may be 
classes, m 

etymologically connected. 

, YM 1.31; 11.76-7; line. 

Grarmapatas. '^1 ' , .ix, T i-.t 

Name of a month. Probably corresponds with J uly. 

n= “Who,” “he who,” “the.” See Grammar, 

Akka. *']■ 

^3 7d. 

’ 35=^ ^Y >-YYY^ 1.39. "Eveiyone.” Persian c/w/t- 
Akkari. oocttig again in III. 82, hut may be part of a 

larger word akhariukga: the Persian is very defective, and gives 
no kelp* 

itto, itti. <ns • 

_ T) 64* Is used in combination with 'niar, meaning 

pronouns. See "'ikkamar, vi. 14, 15 ^ 

11, 59. 




I ■ , I I r ' Nil 'iPr— 

Is used in combination with mar^ meaning 
;er pronouns. See ^4kkamar/’ vi. 14, 15; 


-I'm. 
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Ikkimmas. Yj- v See Appattu/’ 

Iktaka. III. 75* Appears to be tlie same 

word m taka in III, 87. See^^ Takarastini.” 

Iksirssa. >~y|^ ^ ^ xt. 10, 17. '^Xerxes.'' Is 

wntten Y in xii. 1. 

UkbataiTanma. >Ey !►*< 

Upadarma/* the father of Atrines. 

Ukku. yf^* word must certainly signify ^‘great.” It 

occurs in v. 17.: Ko >- Murun ye ukku va, ^^King in this great 
earth:” in Persian, Icslmyathvya ahydya hmnlyd mzarkdyd. 
In tile Xerxes inscriptions the phrase occurs without vq^ the 
small wedge before murmi apparently serving as an equivalent. 
In iii, 4 and vi, 9 we have ukkwrarra. The same word occurs 
twice in L. 5, as epithets of two substantives of unknown signifi- 
cation, and once in III. 80, where the scope of the passage is also 
very uncertain. 

Ukga. III- 82. See " Akkari.” 

Ko. qy*- • “ A. king,” passim. I have read Ko, but, for reasons 

before stated, this cannot have been the sound. It might have 
been khan, and I think I should have so written it, had it not 

occurred in the forms of ITT- and rriE in the 
Artaxerxes Inscriptions. The word takes in the plural, which 
is against the sound of both k and s. See I. 6, 7, 8 ; III. 00, 72. 
For the genitive singular, seeTiL 23; xviii. 1-2. The genitive 
plural tskea fainm, I. 1, ii. 2, and all the Xerxes Inscriptions; 
^ndfairra, in v. 14, vi. 7. The Artaxerxes Inscription has inna- 
fa^ xviii. 1. The factive Ko’^ms is found everywhere ; it occurs 
without in II. 80. 

Kovas. yyyt y^ I. 7, 9, 21, 45. “Kingdom,” “empire.” 

Kwepoka. >-yy|^>-<y y?: >£^J II. 58 ; iii. 23. The word looks 
like a participle, and may allude to ^'confinement, ” "imprison- 
ment.” In both cases it occurs in sentences containing unknown 
letters, and without Persian equivalents. 


Ta. Indefinite particle. See Grammar, p. 72. 
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Takaparra. f ^ ^ Takes tke plural 

fa» A transcript of the Persian Takaham. 

Takarasti-n!. ^>“1^ ^ IIL 87. The meaning 

is ^‘raay thj life he long,” but I cannot analyse it. A similar 
Persian sentence is made by in III* 75, ecpially 

difficult ; perhaps in the latter example iJc may belong to the 
preceding word, and we may have taka takti-ni, 

Tatarsis. IL 21,; 23, 24, <fec. ^‘Dadar- 

shish,” an Armenian, general of Darius. 

Tatsaram. || >^11^ ii* d. Transcript of 

the Persian 

Tattuvanya. ^ Persian 

“ Dadnli^a. The Zopyrus ("?) of the Greeks. 

Tatam. vi. 16. Transcript of the Persian 

“ what is given,” i.e. ^Hhe law.” 

Tahie. ^>^11 y^Y Other,” “fur- 

ther” (emtera, not cilia). It is generally put after its noun (see 
Grammar, p. 77), and with a plural value; but in a more decidedly 
plural expression, III. 79, we have a plural ioxm taldfapa, Yik.o 
marrifa^a. The indefinite taJiieta occurs in xv. 12, “any other 
whatever.” In L. 3, it takes the adverbial ending ihM, making 
taliieihki, “elsewhere;” and this is perhaps the form which 
receives the indefinite particle tct, in III. 69; taliihita. Prom 
these examples the root appears to be tahi, exactly like the 
Turkish dakld, of the same meaning. 

Tahiyaus. ^ 1 ^ IT 20, &c. Trans- 

script of the Persian dahyamJi, “a province.” Written taldijahm 
in II. 77-8, IIL 68; and taliihus, ii. 3, iii. 3, vi. 8. It has 
freq[uently a plural value, but never the plural form at Behistim; 
takes for the plural elsewhere. 

Tahuvanlufa. ^ HT Appears 

to mean “aiding,” in the plural. See “ Tayufa.” 

Tavatak. !• ^ know if 

this is the correct separation, or if the word be “Satavatak,” ^.'y. 

Tavini. ^>-11 IT ^ passage of which the 

Persian is lost. The meaning is certainly “belonging to him,” 
or “ with him,” or something similar; and I am tempted to 
suppose it a transposed form of nifavl, “ his.” 
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Tavoii. II- 13, 38, 61; III. 6, 40. “I sent 

out.’" As the sound of the final syllable is entirely unknown, 
I am unable to say if this word is in the regular form of the 
verb; perhaps we may conclude something from this, and read it 
nu^ a syllable not found in our alphabet. Where the word would 
be found in the third person. III. 24, it is unfortunately lost. It 
is usually accompanied by tifapa^ with sometimes an intervening 
word or two; excepting in IL 55, and perhaps I. 67. 

Tanas. >-J:y ^yy ii. 3-4; vi. 8; xrii. 6-7. “People.” 

Probably a transcript of the Persian zana* 

Tanifa, <- HIT vi. 14. Of uncertain meaning; it is 

probably a plural participle, and by some rather violent emenda- 
tions and guesses the passage in which it occurs may be made 
llu-ihki-mr tanifa^ compelled by me,” or influenced by me;’" 
but there is no authority for this, and the word tanifa is not 
found elsewhere. May the half-effaced word in II. 7, which I 
have read be the same as this ? 

Tariyavaus. ^>-yy >-yyy^ y^y ^ ^yy. “Damyavush” 

(Barius). 

Tas. »^yy was,” or ^“^he made.” See Grammar, 

p. 81. 

^^yy y^ ^^yy made.” The word 

occurs twice in this line, in a sentence where we usually find pasta. 
Notwithstanding the difference of orthography, I think the word 
is merely the preceding tas with the indefinite ta added. 

Tayufa, J^^yy ^yy^ y^yyy Accompanying,” 

aiding,” in the plural. Seeing the freq_uent interchange of %% 
and yu^ it is not improbable that this word may be allied to 
talmvanlit oil, 93. 

Tifapa. *^y>= y^yyy >-<• The meaning must be ^‘on a mission,” or 
something of similar import. See ^^Taven,” above. In L. 7-8, 
where we have tifidja ‘pafarakay the signification must be similar, 
but I have no clue to the separation of the words, and there 
is no Persian text. 

Tikra. ^y^ ^yy^ ^^yy^ Tigris. 

Persian Tlgrd, The same word is used for the Port Tigra in 
IL 29, where the Persian omits the final vowel. 

Tikrakauta. ^y^ ^yy^^ >-^>^yy>" >i^y ^ a^^^yy 20-1, 
The Persian Tlgraklmdd. 
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Tit. IL 55. ‘^Tongue,” or >‘lips.” The corres23oiiding 

word is lost in Persian^ but nose and ears being mentioned as cut 
off, the probable object of mutilation would be the lips. A yery 
slight diminution of brutality appears in the case of Chitratakhma, 
IL 65y where tit is omitted, Ostiak tut is mouth.” 

The same root appears in the words signifying to lie/’ ""to 
deceive.” The substantive is tithim^ which is always found with 
the article, making titkimmas^ I. 25 j III. 67-8, 68-0; and some- 
times one m is omitted, from inadvertance apparently, as in 
111.61,71-2. 

Titrasra.^ probably 

a participial form of the same root, ""the one who lies,” ""the liar.” 
The usual termination is made general by the particle or 
perhaps ra may he the indefinite article. See Grammar, pp. 66, 
86 , 02 . 

Titainra. III. 64, has the same 

Persian equivalent, daraujam, as the preceding; it is more like an 
adjective, being added to yo§4rra. The same Persian term is made 
hy tiraskmragatm Tll. 70-80, and I believe that which 

occurs so often in the epigraphs, is really a derivation from the 
same root, and not a transcript of the Persian damugas if this 
conjecture be well founded it will be past participle neuter, 

Tiri. "To say,” ""address,” ""call” 

Tin, ""I said,” IL 30. idem, I. 16; IL 14, 23, 62; 

III. 41. 

TiriT'a, "" I have said,” vi. 30. 

Tirinti, III. 74, ""thou sayest;” tirinta, probably, in III. 76. 
Tim, "" he said,” II. 6, 50-60 ; III. 2, 22, 37. Tirissa, idem, 
11 . 10 . 

Tirigas, "" they called themselves,” IL 60. 

Tiristi, ""had been named,” I. 0-10, 15; II. 8. 

Tirimn, ""named,” ""called,” IL 15, 23, 30, 62, 81 ; III. 23, 41. 
Tirivanitm, "" we are named,” I. 5-6 ; A. 9. 

TiriJcJca, passive participle, ""said,” ""told,” I. 10; in vi. 15, the 
same word is written tar?ika, and possibly we have the same 
word in 1. 48 under the form of tarrahka. 

^ A close examination of the paper cast in a bright light has satisfied me that 
the space after the first character, which I supposed unlettered, is occupied by the 
letter t; the word is, therefore, certainly tUrasra, and the lithograph and tran- 
script must he corrected accordingly* 
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Tiraska. Lying,” deceiving.” See ante. 

Tiraskarragat. III. 79-80. 

was a deceiver.” This is certainly a verb, in the subjunctive 
form, governed by tJia ^ : ^“^as I was not a deceiver.* See ^^yupo- 
gat,” ^^sinnigat,” ^^poi'ugat.” The addition to the root, whether 
slcarra, or only part of the sound, may be compared with those 
which produce such a rich store of derivative verbs in the Ugrian 
tongues, as the Wotiak sh, the Zyrian shlc, the Mordwin the 
Cheremiss and Tartar tar, &c., &c. 

Tugahutta. ^TTT 

crossed.” See Antiigahutta.” 

Turk ‘"From” “since;” equivalent 

to the Wotiak tyrys, in polcci-tyrys, “from childhood,” Matt. ix. 
21; lesten4yrys, since the creation,” Matt. xiii. 35. 

Takmasbata. y>~ ^y ^*^yy IL 61, 63. The name in the 

Persian is KJiamaspdda, but it may be suspected that an initial t 
is lost. In Babylonian both words are gone. 

Takti. >^y>= in. 75. May signify “life,” See “Taka- 

rasti.” 

Tar. ^y^ I. 61; III. 38, 50, 52, 58, 59, 93. “Son.” This 
word differs from saJ^ri, in coming always before its noun, 
which is put in the genitive case, without the distinctive wedge, 
though a proper name; while saJcri comes after, with its noun 
undeclined, but distinguished by the wedge. Thus we have, 
Bartiya Knras-sahri, I. 28, and Bartiya tar^-huras-na, in III. 52, 
both signifying “Bardes, the son of Cyrus.” The difference 
between the phrases appears to be, that the former is an expla- 
nation, the other merely an epithet, like Atrides or Tydides in 
Greek. Thus we find that the first or second time Bardes is 
mentioned, he is called Knras-sahri, and afterwards, always tar 
Jcuras-na. We have a similar distinction in the Cheremiss JDamd 
erqa and Erga JDavidan, “ son of David.” Tar may be allied to 
the Mordwin tsur. 

Tartainti. ^y^ “Tarti.” 

Tarvasir, vi, 35, 36-7. I do not know how much of this is to be taken 
together; the preceding syllable is yn, and the whole may be one 
word, meaning “then,’* See Yutarvas. What I have read 
tarvasni in xvi. 23 may be the same word. 
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Tama: To know.*' 

Tassums inm tarnas, the people knew not,” I; 24. 

Alclmpa * . . w iammtiy who had known him/* I. 38. 

Tarmmpi,: 1, 3% may he causatiye, make known/’ hnt the 
form does not occur elsewhere. If we may suppose to be 
the relative particle, the remaining form, tarnam^ ^^make 
known, imm ta^na^ will have some resemblance to a form 
found in Zyrian and Wotiak, where tod> and tod^ know,” 
make and todm^, signifying either ^^to enc^uire” or ^^to 
make known.” Or tamam may be the first person singular, 
and the original Ugrian m may be restored before 
Tcmiamtiy vi. 34~5, 35, 37, “know thou,” or “thou knowest.” 

Tarraliuva. HI. 1. “Tarva,” a town 

of Yutiya. 

Tarrika. vL 15. “Said,” “told.” Certainly 

a varions spelling of the participle from tiri^ q.v. The 

expression is the same as in I. 19. 

Tarrakka. >^1 v. 48, may be a variant ortho- 

graphy of the preceding, or else is one word with the syllable 
wr in the preceding line. See “ Vartarrakka.” 

Tas. !• 63. “It was.” See Grammar, "p, 81, In I. 15, tas 

appears superfluous. 

Tassunos. ^y^y ^y “State,” “people,” passim. 

The word seems to he always constructed as a plural, and is pre- 
ceded by the mark of distinction ; the only exception is at III. 9, 
where the wedge is inadvertently omitted. 

Atparvasrum, ^y >^y y>- ^yy^ vi. 36. I have trans- 

lated this “ power,” hut as a mere guess ; the Persian is gone. 

Atka. ^y ai^y vi. 34. “Place.’* In Ostiak taga; the Persian 
is gathum^ hut the passage is very defective. In vi. 29-30, 
ailcatava represents the Persian gdthwd^ and must signify “in 
their place.*’ Singularly enough we find hatava^ without the 
initial i, hut with the horizontal wedge, >- >^=y »^y»^| y^y> 
in I. 52, with precisely the same meaning. If Icatava bo merely 
a transcript of the Persian gdthwd^ it is a curious coincidence that 
the postposition va should so nearly resemble in sound the Per- 
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sian l()Ctiti\^e termination. In iii. 7, 22^ we find 

where the sense is vciy probably the same, but there is no 
Persian text. The root may thus be atka^ athat^ov Jeata. 

Atrur. 11. 56-7, 66-7. A cross.” The sentence 

is ainmarpatii, which I divide uirur-va ir patu; ^^on a cross him 
I put.” 

Atsavana. /S^y y^y ^J^y s:vi, 22. Very uncertain if a 
whole word; and meaning unknown. 

Atchitn. ^y ^yyy >-^y 11.41. Name of a district of Assyria, 
lost both in Persian and Babylonian. It is called a district or 
province (dahjausli) in the Persian text, but has no qualification 
in the Scythic version. 

Athesna. *^y >~yyy>^ y^ I. 67. The word does not 

occur elsewhere, and both Persian and Scythic are mutilated; the 
Persian ndmya^ ships,” is probably the equivalent term. 

Tanim. g::yy5: vi. 6, 46-7. '^The law.” Persian 

framdncl In line 6, the word occurs in a combination tanim-tattira, 
a law giver,” which in other inscriptions is generally transcribed 
from the frerndtarmn : the last member of this compound 

word tattim is probably Persian: the first, if not also Persian, 
like tatdm^ may be allied to tbe Magyar tana, 

Talni. »^y>^y 1.78; 11.54; 111.31. A horseman. 

Alwmys found in the plural talnifa. The root is no doubt ta\ 
connected with the Ostiak tau and Magyar Zo, horse.” 

Tachis. >::y^y ^yyy >^yy ni. 19 . The meaning is uncertain, 
and it is probable that we have not got the whole word ; it is 
preceded by ^y faintly impressed. See p. 120, 

Tipi, III. 66-7, 67, 70, 84, 85, 88; L. 2, 8. «A 

tablet;” it is the Persian dipi, found also at Kapurdigiri, from 
the Sanscrit lipi this is represented etymologically with 

greater accuracy by using the form of t which I suppose to be 
lingual or cerebral, and which is certainly allied to Z. In xvi. 22, 
it is written y^^ and in h 24 

suspicious; in fact, Inscription xvi. is incorrectly copied generally. 
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i ' jEf ' y ^ ni' :37. : 
town in Babylonia ; the close of the name is gone, and even the 
third letter is doubtful, which is unfortunate, because it would 
have been decisive as to the sound of in Persian. The 
Babylonian is quite gone* 

Tukkarra. III. 90. ^^Thukhra,” the 

father of Otanes. In Babylonian in ED 4'-. 

SitJcTira, 

Tuva. J^y y^y 1.22. I was,’- ^I became.” 

Tunis. >;^y 4^ J:5yy I. 9, 20, 45. He gave.” The phrase 
is the same in all three cases, Korns Su twiis, “he gave me 
the kingdom.” 

Tuvan, k 37. We have emtusatnvane here, but I 

know not how to divide the words; would be “he de 

prived,” See p. 169. 

Tarti. y>-< Ey^» “To conceal.” 

AnTca inni taTtinti, “if thou do not conceal,” III. 74. 

Anlca tartinia^ “if thou conceal,” HI. 75-6. 

I have called y>-< tar f inti in another part of 

III. 74, but the character is not found elsewhere. I do 

do not know if antartainti (not tar) of vi. 48, can be a form of 
this word; the meaning wonld be consistent, 

Tartnka. y>-< >^^y >^y !• 13; III. 64, 64-5, 81. “In retri- 
bution.” This must he,. the signification of the word; it is used 
both with verbs of punishing and rewarding, and it is fonnd 
under the form tartzmJc y>-< >^^y in iii. 17, where it 

can hardly have any other meaning than “restoring” or “return- 
ing.” It appears to be a participle, but I do not remember any 
verb that could be properly used. I would say “ retributing,” if it 
were English. 

Tarva. y>-< y^y HI* 65; iii. 16 ; vi. 41. “Whole,” “entire.” 
In the first example we have distinctly farm astu, representing 
the Persian durtisd aJiatiya^ IV. 39; astu must be ahatiya (see 
tma), unless we divide farms tu, which is not impossible. In 
vi. 41, yutta farm is in Persian Tcartam akunavani, “I did the 
: work.” We have no Persian text for the other example, but the 
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sense given is perfectly consistent. I do not know if tbe defec- 
tive word in I. 14, which I have doubtfully read vanirtarno, 
meaning “ altogether,” may contain the root of this word. 

Attata. father.” 

Attari. father,” or “ the 

father.” See “Ata.” 


Thapis. ^y*- »^yy f'- fO- A verb, in the third person; 

may be paihapis, meaning unknown. 

Thap. yi^ fcC^y I. 55; II. 16, 24, 49, 74; III. 8, 63, 68. 
When,” as/’ Generally followed by a verb terminated with 
When followed by appo, as in III. 79, means because.” 
See also Grammar, p. 75. There is an Oighur and Jagatai 
particle ^ AU. which may be allied to this. 

Thak. II. 16, 24, 40, 54, 63, 70, 75, 82; III. 8, 31. 

“ He marched.” A neuter verb. I do not know if eatliaJc, in 
1. 77, is connected with this. 


Thattakus. yj^ J^^y ^’^yy Yy^ i^yy I- Thattakus, 
y^ ty ^^yy Yy^ ^^yy. H-S. “Thatagush,” “Sat- 

tagydia.” The variant spelling proves the power of 

Tharista. ^TT 

crated” or abolished.” 


Thahikarrichis. 

Thaigarchish,” name of a month, corresponding to the Baby- 
lonian month which represents June. See ‘^Anaraakkas,” siq?ra. 

Tliubaka. I* *11^* Apparently a postposition, 

meaning around.” 


Tlmrvar. ^I* Thuravahara,” 

name of a month, corresponding with May. 


Hiapvasva. 

nncertain if this is one word or more, and how it should be 
divided, if more than one. The reading is defective in the three 
languages; the last syllable I have not much doubt is the locative 
particle, and the meaning may be “in difficulty.” 

Hika. I. 23. Passage mutilated, and reading uncertain, 

VOL, XV. P 
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Hiak. « And,” furtlier.” This word is used alone 

or with in almost all the inscriptions it is found at the 

commencement of every clause, except the first. The Mordwin 
equivalent is y«/r. 

'Hiiii.'"' <- f‘ Not.” A word of forTbidding, used with impe- 

ratives only. See III. 67, 70, 76, 83, 88. The Zyrian equi- 
valent \%yen or en, 

/y I. 66, 77. /'Eiver.” The Magya-r is Finnish, 

hut the connection is very doubtful. 

Hu. >^yyy 07; m. 37; vi. 13. ^^1.” Always preceded by the 
perpendicular wedge, except in II. 11, where we hare the hori- 
zontal wedge, making "f with me.” In xviii, 5, replaced by 
>-yy^ yu, the pronunciation in all probability being nearer than 
we have represented it. 

11. 22, 38, Sic,; xvi. 18: xvii. 19; me,” I. 9, 
me, ’V 11. 86; xvii. 20. 

Mimm, “ of me,” L 7; IL 15, 18. 

IMMi me/’ IL 55, 65, 

Ilinhlchnar^ from me,” II. 7, 11, 68; ^^by me,*' I. 19; vi. 15. 
lluhilc, after me,” III. 7.. 

Ilit-tas, me he was,” or ^^he gave me, II, 13, 17, 26, 36; 
III. 25, 42, 78. 

Hunain, vi. 28, seems to signify me,” like Sun, 

Huttian, in A. Detached, I do not understand. See p. 95. 

Hut. ^yyy ^y ^^Weare.” The verbal termination alone, 

used for the verb substantive, as in tas; or else it may be one 
with the preceding word making Bacliolmf, 

Huttasta. >^y|y ^y yy^y ^^yy made.” 

Instead of yuttasta, 

Hufara... t:l[q 1.72. “The Euphrates." 

May be Sufamta or Sufaratw, 

Huiyaina. ^y|y 11.33. Name of a fortress in 

Armenia. The Persian has left only yyy ^y^y^ 

Babylonian is quite gone. ; , 

Va, y^|« 11.66; III. 67^70; xv. 13. Postposition, signifying 

; , ,, im" Seh Grammar, p,> -65.? * ■ = • ■ 
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Vaukka. ^ >^=1 HI. 92. “.-Valiuka,” father of 

Ardomanes. 

Vaumissa. ^ <|g^: i^yy Y 11. 37, 40. «Vanmisa,’’a 

Persian general. 

Mauri. ^ capture/’ seize/’ a variant 

spelling of q. V. 

Mmiriya^ III. 49, 60. seized/’ 

IlaitrissaylTl. dS. He seized.” 

Makiis. y^y yy^ j:<yy I. 37, 40, 49,50; m. 49. «A Magian.” 
Makka. y^y >-^>- ^y I. 14. '“Mecia.” la Persian, 

Makstarra. y^y >^yy y*“< 

56, “ Uvaksliatara ” (Cjaxares).. 

Mata, y^y Takes pa in the plural, and then 

signifies either the country” or the people,” L 12, SO, 50 ; 
II. 12, 17, 20, 51 ; III. 7, S5. In 11. 11, 14-5, used adjectively. 
Without pa, ^^a Median,” IL 61; III. 53. 

Vata. See Apvata.” 

Yarn, y^y >-^yy^ n. 6, 51, 60; III. 44, 54, 55. am” 
See Grammar, p. 84. I do not know what it means in III. 23. 
Marus. m ^Tir J:5^yy II. 16. Marush,” name of a town in 
Media, 

Varasmiya. y^y ^y?: I. 13 ; takes /». In vi. 18, 

Varasmis, y^y »-^yy>- Vvm-azmia, or 

TJmrazmisli, in Persian. Chorasmia.” 

Vi, or mi. II. 54; III. 65; vi. 43; xv. 18. «My,” an 

enclitic pronoun. 

Vita, ^*"11 thou.” 

Vita, S:yj=y 11-39. “Go thou.” 

Vitas. J=yj:y S^yy H. 14,62; m. 22. “Goye.” 

Certainly imperatives, singular and plural; and if the Persian 
text he uncertain, the Babylonian is clear as to the meaning. 
See Babylonian, lines 79, 86. VUMni, in II. 81, is another 

reading of vita, 

VitlMvanna. ^ vi. 23. “Upon,” or 

beyond/’ the third character is faint and imperfeci. 

!P 2 
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Vitarna. !>-< 11.13,15; III. 91. “Vidama,” a 

Persian general. 

Vivana. 21, 22, 24, 27. “ Virdna," a 

Persian general/" . 

Vin,: The last syllable of sumin, signifying ^^by the 

grace” or “power,” The phrase may haye been borrowed from 
the Babylonian >- -I c: ", which Colonel Rawlinson reads 
is-vi, but vin means “force” in Zyrian and Permian, and vi 
is found in other Ugrian dialects; this however would require the 
unusual employment of a preposition. 

Vbtapama. >-^:y III. 41-2, 42-3, 80-90. 

The same name is given in the Scythic version to the Median 
general Vidafri, and the Persian Vidafrana, the fellow conspirator 
with Darius : the names are clearly distinct in the Persian text. 
The Babylonian is lost in both cases. 

Virkaniya. II. 68. “Hyrcania.” Lost 

in the Babylonian; but the Persian VarMm was recovered in 
Colonel Rawiinson’s last visit to the rock. 

Vial. Xt-P 1-18. 

Viallu. 

Both mean “very.” If this was pronounced it may 
shew the etymology of Yal-arsaces, “ the very great lord.” See 
“Irsa.” 

Visbausatis, ^ T? 

of a town in Parthia, of which the Persian text retains only the 
fragment Vispauz ... 

Visparr^, Yayaspara,” the 

father of Yidafran^, 

Vistatta. 

“ Vayazdata.” In the detached inscription we find instead 

of ji^y* 

Vistalba. Xt> ^-11 ft !• 1*2, 3; II. 69, 70. 

“ Yishtaspa” (Hystaspes). 

Missa. Y xviii, 4. The god “Mithra,” whose 

worship, with that of Anaitis, was introduced into the Persian 
emnire by Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
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VisaalaUiyus. <p y Ig-ff i<]] xv. 11-2. 

The transcript of the Persian visadah^amh. 

Viyakannas. ►■Jiy II. 72; III. 29. 

Name of the month Viyakhna; the first month, corresponding 
with our April. See ^^Anamakkas.’^ 

Mutsarija. 3^5^ 112-3. Egypt.” 

Persian Mndraya, Takes yh in plural. 

Murun. ^y][ v. 2-3, 16-7, and the other small 

inscriptions. Ugrian analogies are, Zyrian and Ostiak 
Permian, mulans; Cheremiss, muldnda, 

Viissaka. 3^5^ yy yy ’I'his may be the true reading of the 

word in xi. xiii. and xv., which I have made >^£yj yy >^1* 
See '^Aisa ” p. 165. 

Manual, ^ >-3Iiy y>- vi. 14-5. Tribute.” Westergaard gives 
the word as here written, and reads it mannam^ by making the 
last groups I would rather read it mannat-vas with- 

out altering the text, and compare it with the Babylonian 
^y^y >::^y mandatta, in 1. 9. 

Vanirtar^io. ^ y>-< 1. 14. Follows the list of pro- 
vinces, with the value of ‘‘all together,” in fmharmm^ 

The syllable tar may be connected with tarm^ “ whole,” g, 2?., or 
the word may have been pronounced vartar. See “ Varrita.” 

Mar. Jiyy^^- “From,’' postjiosition. Avirmarj “from thence,” 
II. 55. Balclcan-mar, “from Rhages,” IL 73. The syllables ihki 
or ihha are put before mar after pronouns. HuiJchimar^ 11. 7, 
“from me.” Allied to the Ugrian; vara, Cheremiss; mmro, Mord- 
win (see Gabelentz, pp. 389, 415); hor, Zyrian, &c. 

Varpafata. j!iyy>" ►“< f^yyy “All,” See 

“ Yarri.” 

Markasanas. Jl^yy^ ^y *^J^y >^11 Name of a 

month, lost in the Persian : if connected with the Jewish Mar- 
chesvan, it will be nearly our October. 

Markus, ^y^ ^IT “Margian.” Tevsim Margusk 

Marhus-jpa, “ Margians,” “ Margiana,” 11. 3, 82 ; III. 56, 57. 
Markm-irra, “a Margian,” 11. 79; III. 56. 
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. II. 4>7-8; III. 52r F. 

Martiya. T 

Name of a Persian insurgent. 

_WY »5:Y^ ''i- 47-8. “Right” 

Vartarrakka. ,-]]>- v=jj- ^ participle ; and, if we 

See “ Tiri” and “ Tarikka. 

^YV >-<Y Hi- “ Marduniya,” the 

Martuniya. >■>-] 

father of Gobryas. 

v.m. elk 5=11=11 IS “• “■ 

• =-YY ^YYY<' “To seize,” “hold,” “possess.” Magyar 

Main. ^inV _ 

OT«rto», “he seizes;” «w»-w2y«#, ® - 

!&«%(»,“ I held,” I. 21, 79. 

J&mm, “ I have possessed vi. • ^ 

ilfoms, “they seized, held, !./,(, 

marrissa, II. 8. ^ 

“he has possessed,” VI. 33. 

Jfaml-, “he was taken,” 11.^56, 66 ; II . 

Marnka, idem, I. 64 ; II. 55. 

VY YYY/ *S=.-YY « All.” I believe the root to be 

Varrita. nl; ^ l K ^ 1 ^^3. has 

I. 29, 61; ,”1 '■> ”■ «'> ”■* 

:«i?/3t2r f. -a. 6„e 

the same value. 

Vars. Vi. 47. “ A path,” “ way.” 

Vas. y-. Definite article, case-ending, &c. See Grammar, p. 65. 

Vasnl V “Then,” i)~. 

w • Y>- >-YYY^ 111.32. “ Following,” “ after.” This value is 

’Vim. 

teLbation is like that of « and " first 

;trrjrrrpCS“- “ 

h more lihe 
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Vassa-vasraka. vi. 13-4. After,” 

in addition to.” Persian apataram» 

Yassaka ... Y>“ U s^Y xviii. 8-4. “ Afterwards.” The 

* * * 

Persian is certainly ahiyapara, which must signify more subse- 
quently,” a still more subsequent period.” 

Vasissin. <^y>- III. 64, 66, 70-1, 84. Here- 

after.” Persian a^armn, 

Vachta. « To forsake.” 

VacJitainti) vi. 48, forsake,” imperative. 

VacMavdssa, II. 69-70, “ he forsook.” 

In mclitainti^ I correct the which Wcstergaard gives as 

indistinct, to In the second example va seems to be 

redundant. 

Vachchi. Magyar vag^ which is 

probably the root both of this verb and the preceding. 

VacJicJii) II. 65 ; vachcJdga^ II. 55, I cut off.” . 


Amneni. I- 33. “former,” “ancient.” 

Keplaces sassa of 1. 6, which represents the same Persian equiva- 
lent. In a defective line I. 23, we seem to have ^y>-^ 

where the Persian h^bS pruvama^ ‘^before me.” In HI. 73 we 
have ^y>"^ alone. There is some uncertainty about the value 
of the word, for the Persian is lost and the Babylonian not quite 
clear, though it looks more like after” than before.” In the 
Independent L. 8-9, we have amneni^ as in I. 33; but joined 
with Tipi, and alluding to a preceding tablet. There cannot be 
much doubt of the sense, though the sound is still doubtful, 

Immannis. i::yy5i ^ <^>- Jl5yy F. and III. 53. "Hmanes,” name 
assumed by Martins. The second character looks like y^y in 
the column, but is very faint, 

Immas. ?=yy^ I- 7' j IT. 28, 32, 44; HI. 86, Makes an ordi- 
nal number. See Grammar, p. 78. 


Nainta. >-J:y verb^iin the 2nd person; 

but 1 cannot give a value to it. 
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III. 52. “ Nabonidus.’ 


Napnwta. 

Usually written with ►t:!. 

. ^^Y >-YYy<'. “ He said,” fogsimi. Manga, “ I said.” 

'‘“li 8*1" I cannot dise^r the gra^imatical state of these words. 

NL <- ni. »8. 66, 73, 75, 84, »4. “thou.’ m., “the.," 

111.76, 88. See Grammar, p. 68. 

1 v' TfcYYY ’!=Y IH. 72, I have no clue to the 

' ^ vVue of this word; the Pe’^ian is mutilated, and the Babylonian 
quite gone. 

Ntovi. <- <E- I- '■SS. " 

Niku. L 5, 8. ^‘ We. 

Mtevi. <- I in 

“His.” 

, y >_V»“ >~Y >-/ y^Y*^ I. 59, 65, &c. ; HI. 51. 
“Naditabira.” The Babylonian name of Nidit-baal is rendeied 
much more correctly in Scythic than in Persian. 

Nivans. <- I- 5, 6, 7, 33, 37; H. 10, 60; HI. 55, 76, 

80 85 87 “ A family,” “ race.” Obviously allied to the 

“nation,” &c. See“Nlvan.” 

1VT- y >-<YY >-YY>^= SiYY HI. 64; XV. 18, 20; xvii. 11, 

'*^4- xl^. r “Protect!” In all the cases, except the first, this 
word is Mowed by ni; and in the first m goes before, 

a character perhaps belonging to the preceding word, J 

not understand; if so the word will be either zmugas or msgasm 
taking the nasal either first or last. I do not know how to 
Llln this, for the termination would be^e usual impja - 
tive: in the last-cited case the first letter is instead of 
a proof of resemblance in sound. 

Nissaya. <- V “Nisa-ya,” a district of 

Niyakka. <- Notwithstanding the 

irregular orthography, there cannot be much doubt that we lave 
here a transcript of the Persian nvgdJca, the Zend ngaho. 
first letter has a wedge too many; the last is quite a new loim, 
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and may possibly IiaYe tlie sound oi ham; the wedge, too, is 
hardly upright, and may stand for as the inclined wedge does 
throughout this inscription: the following stroke, in a letter which 
can hardly be anything but is made most decidedly per- 

pendicular. 

Ni. ^ 11. 82; III. TO, 86, 88, 80. “Thee,” “ thy;” an enclitic 
pronoun. See Grammar, p. 60. 

Nipifa. Hfl III. 72. It is not clear whether this 

first letter should be or but the word appears to mean 

“ former,” “preceding;” the Persian l&prmd, I have sometimes 
been induced to connect it with, imifapata, but it is only a guess. 

Nikti. III. 83. “Thou mayest be.” Probable 

only; Jcti may be connected with Mti in hitinfi, q. v. 

Nivan. ^ II. 10-1, 60. “Descended.” The word 

is nimnld in the second example, the additional syllable apparently 
making no difference. It appears to be a participle, and in spite 
of orthographical difference must be allied to ]Sfivan§ above. 

Nabpunita. “Nabo- 

nidus.” The is redundant; in III. 52, a different ortho- 

graphy occurs. See “Napumta.” 

Nabukutarrusar. 

III. 87-8, 51-2, 59. “Nebuchadnezzar.'’ lu the detached inscrip- 
tion D, the penultimate letter is and in Det. I. the 

word is written “ Nabukutarsar.” 

An. . This character, which was used as a determinative for 

things celestial or cosmical, occurring at the commencement of 
the words God, heaven, temple, day, month, and sea, had some- 
times certainly the sound attributed to it, though there appears 
reason to believe that, as in and the pronunciation was 
more like that of the vocalic nasal of the French, than the decided 
consonantal sound of our own language ; in some cases it would 
seem to have had merely the sound of a, I have conjecturally 
so' divided the words in dates as to make the character a part of 
the name of each month. I hardly venture to connect the 
Zyrian Mi with this, but the meaning is precisely the same. It 
occurs alone in v. 1. There is a valuable note by Holtzniann on 
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this character, in the fifth vol. of the Zeitschrift of the Deutech 
Morg. Gesellschaft, p. 152. See “Annap.” 

a™™./™.. 1- =} isi -ct 

and day.” I cannot divide the words with any certainty: is 

defective. See “Annan. 

evidence for the pronunciation or non-pronunciation of tae initial 
is here pretty equally divided; we have the ancient Persian 
Annmazdd, the Zend Almrammdm, and the Sassaman Anra- 
on the one hand, and the Pa.end and Persian 
and Jlrmazd, with the various Greek forms, on the other. o 
not allege the Huzwaresh Anhimm, as I douht the reading, and 
even suspect the genuineness of the language. The Greek ioms 
and’O^phSav represent the Babylonian orthography, 
which varied considerably in the same age, and even on the same 
monument. It is interesting to find in the Scythic version the 
epithet “God of the Arian people,” added as a distmcUon to 
Ormazd, when other gods are also mentioned. See III. 7i, 80. 
In the Artaxerxes Inscription, the name is written thus- 
y,- l^yy “ivarmasta.” 

Anka. --y HL 74, 75, 85, 88; vi. 31. “If.” _ Perhaps 

analogous to the Wotiak Tea- Afpo anka, “ whatever,” I. 19, is 
precisely in accordance with Ugrian usage : the W otiak if, 

Idded to km, “ who,” makes “ whoever.” See Wotiak Grammar, 

P-67-8. . t . 

Angaus. I' “The sea,” or “river. Last 

letter is Yt in vi. 23. Doubtful if allied to the Turkish dengiz, 

and Cheremiss tangi/sJi, “the sea,” or with the Cheremiss anger, 

river/* 

Ankik. — y <yy^ -yy^ 2 ; -vi. 4; xvn. 2. 


AllKlK. \ 1 ! ^ ,7 7* 7, 

“ Ankikka,” in v. 3-4. This is clearly the Tartar hdc ‘'i' 
found in Turkish, Mongolian, &c., meaning blue or sky, 
with the addition of the celestial determinative. 

Ankirini. -y <yy:g -yyy< P-^-^y sigmSes 

. “may he testify to thee.” The Persian taiyiga or 9naM/i.ga is 
visible on the rock (see Bawlinson’s “ Notes,” p. vi), and the last 

, .1;.. Scythic letter may represent “ thee," though it is doubtfully read, 

'^d may l>e 
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Aiitartainti. 

teace is Idni cmtartainti^ in Persian Ma staham, and tlie meaning 
will be “do not suppress/’ or something of like import. I am 
inclined to refer it to y>-< tarti^ “to conceal/’ notwith- 

standing the altered spelling and change of form. 

Antugahutta. >->“1 >zy I* 

“We crossed.” The first person plural of the verb antuga^ with 
liu instead of the more usual and the indefinite ta; which 
however seems redundant. 

Anam-tanata. 5ry>~^ d:::y ^>-yy (*) 

goddess Tanata, Anaitis, or Neith. See the Artaxerxes Inscrip- 
tion, p. 160. 

Anmons. I^* month/' fa^dm. The cha- 

racter which I have arbitrarily called mon is obviously tbe Baby- 
lonian monogram. The first is clearly a part of the word, 
as is proved by the passage in II. 47, where it comes after a word 
of known termination: the second always following 

must 1 think serve as a determinative of the name of the month, 
which invariably continues the sentence. 

Annap. III. 77, 79; v. 1; vi. 1; xvi. 1, “Grod;” 

III. 79 ; iii. 13, “gods.” This seems to hea crude form, used in 
either the singular or plural; with the ordinary terminations 
another form is used, A7map^iy which is also either singular, as 
in xiii. 1, or plural, in xvi. 26. It takes the plural particle in 
xvii. 21, 25, Aiinag^pipa, and the genitive ending in xi. 3; xvi. 2, 
Aima^pjpana. In v. 1, we find Annwp an; I suppose the second 
ail is inserted as intensitive. 

A;p^i, III. 61, represents the mutilated Persian and the 

same Bi,,,, in the following clause is, both in the Scythic and 
Babylonian versions, rendered by “Ormazd.” Appi must there- 
fore be “a god,” without the celestial adjunct, and the ^-Jiy in 
Annappi will be euphonic merely. It may be allied to the Mancbu 
cq)ka, 

Annappatna. >-J:y 11.47. “Temples of 

tbe gods.” See “Anchiyan.” 

Attuau. >^*^1 >-J:y ^^y. day,'' pamm. Always used (with 

one exception, 11. 4?) as the day of the month. See “Aniivas.” 
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Auchiyan annappatna. 

I. 47. How inucli of this renders “the temples of the gods is 
doubtful. A comparison with Ahatana of the Artaxerxes Inscrip- 
tion induces me to consider anmppatna “temples of the gods,” 
and “restoration,” making altogether, with the following 

iiutta, “ I restored the temples of the gods.” Or ancUyan may be 
“re-visitation,” “re-dedication," derived from the divine an and 
ohiya, “ to see as the Latin visito from video. 

Inbaluva. I- Either a postposition, 

meaning “near,” or a word connected with the Mongol lalu, “a 
city and Magyar / aZm, “a small town.” In this last hypothesis, 
the passage wodd read “when I got into the city of Babylon,” 
which would be inconsistent with the context, or “ when I got to 
the towns of Babylon,” meaning those in the neighbourhood; and 
Zazan being on the Euphrates, was probably one of them. But 
the Babylonian version, which is pretty clear here, hardly 
countenances this ; the Persian is defective. 

Inporugat. tP- See “Pori.” 

Inkanl tg- ^ 111. 75, 86. 

Inkanni. ”11 HI 83. , . , 

These words are clearly identical. They are found m the 
foUowing passages : Auramasta Ninlcanisni, HI. 75, 86, both 
rendered “Ormazd befriend thee,” and yiifri Uni inhannlnU, 
III. 83, “him do not thou befriend.” Whether the root be inkani 
or far, is doubtful; I think Tcani. 

Inkanna. H. 7- A postposition, which may 

signify “towards;” but I am inclined to suppose ^it connected 
with the preceding roots, and to render it “friendly.” 

... Sometimes looks like the 

Inta, mti. izfZr' ^*^11 » I 

pronoun “thou,” but probably it is merely the personal termi- 
Ltion of verbs of the second person, indicative or imperative. 
See Grammar, p. 80. 

-tT -s- -=1 <- ra 

“Images,” “figures.” We may have the same root in^ 

^ of the Artaxerxes Inscription, 1. 3; 

- . Maxco Polo’s balu, in KaMu (City of tho Khan). The word now used hy 

the Mongols is Balgamn, in the Dictionaries. I know not if Mu be also m use. 
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but it is a mere guess. Colonel Rawlinson is of opinion that 
it represents the Persian 

Iiiiiifapata. <- ™ -< III. 85, 86. In both 

these passages tlia^ innifapata must signify ^^as long as thou 
livest/’ but I cannot analyse the word. The Persian equivalent 
is in the first case ydvd jivahyay ^^as long as thou livestj’’ in the 
second it appears to be %iimnaiya yma tmmid ahatiya, which is 
hardly to be reconciled with the Scythic version; and the same 
phrase occurs in the following paragraph, where there is certainly 
no Scythic equivalent. 

Inul Jyy II. 15, 17, 23, 39, 62; III. 5, 41, TO, 71, 72, 74, 

76, 79, 82, 83. “Not” A comparison of these passages with 
those cited under Mni, will shew that the former word is prohibi- 
tive, and this the simple negative. The nasal is negative in the 
Ugrian languages generally. 

Un. added to Ilte, forms a sort of accusative case in 

xiii. 11, and xv. 17. It is detached from the pronoun. 

Neni. See “Am,” 

Noga, bring,” carry,” “ send.” 

Ifogaya, “ I brought, &o.” 1. 46, 51, 63 ; II. 74, 81 ; L. 10. 
Moyas, “ they brought,” II. 65. 

“ he was brought,” I, 64; 11.55. 

Ra. Perhaps a sort of verb-substantive (?). It comes 

at the close of the first paragraph, in the detached inscription A., 
and in the sentence anhiri-ni Auramasta ra, III. 60, “ Ormazd be 
witness to thee.” For the use of ra as an indefinite particle, see 
Grammar, pp. 66, 83. 

Eiiu. -TTr< “ To write.” Magyar iro^ Tainul elu. 

miuva, “ I wrote,” xvi. 24. 

Bilura, “ I have written,” III. 84-5. 
mills, “ he wrote,” xvi. 23. 

Bilidh, “ written,” III. 67, 70 ; L. 7. 


^ An examination of the Persian text, which I had not seen when the above 
was written, shows the correctness of Colonel Rawlinson’s explanation ; but the 
adoption of a Persian pronoun is at least singular. 
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Rifapi, >m< T=nr III. 89. “ To spoil.” The Persian 

verb IS nikcf^fuva, perhaps allied to the Sanscrit ^^to 

" destroy.”:'-; ■ ■ 

. . . rinti. A mutilated word ending in this 

way, meaning thou injurest/*, occurs three times with the same 
defect, III. 85, 86, 88. 

Rut5s. tM I. 73. Agamst.’’('?) S’w rufas^ against me.” 

Riiyen.” II. 49, 58-9, &c. “A man.” The word 

loman>^ exis|ing in the Mordwin with the same value, induced me 
to give the power of to the letter ; I had before 

called it hpm% because composed of ah and pm'; and 

I now think, from its occurrence with the indefinite hir^ that the 
terminal sound was r. 

Ruvenyiisakri. V 

Grandson.” I have inserted pa in the plate, because there is 
such a character faintly impressed on the cast ; but I believe it is 
only a mark on the rock. The word must mean ‘‘that man*s 
son,” for “grandson.” 

Eahbaka. >2=1 1. 64; II. 56, 66 ; III. 45. ‘‘Chained.” 

The participle of a verb rabha, 

Bakkan. 11. 54, 73; III. 8. The name given 

to two different towns, J^apd in Media {JRJmges of the Apocry- 
pha), and JR>alchd in Persis. The reference to Media in the 
Persian text is not translated in the Scythic copy, leading to the 
inference that the town was well known to the Scythians. 

Raskin. y|>= See “ Yuvenpainraskimmas.” 

Easvinina. ^ 

Basvanna. yy>= ^ 

I believe these are various spellings of the same word ; or at 
least that there is only some slight grammatical difference. I 
have translated it “ favoured,” but as a mere guess. 

Arbaya. I. 11 ; vi. 21. “Arabia.” Takes 

fa in plural. 

Arpara. “Arbela.” Persian 

. Arhirm 
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Arta. ^ settled,” caused to dwell” 

Artak, dwelled.” This 

is, I believe, the neuter form of the same verb. 

kttamrthja, III. 0. “Ar- 

tavardiya.” Nothing remains but the first syllable of the name of 
this Persian general. It; would have been interesting to have the 
name in the Scythic character; the last half of the word resembles 
in sound so closely the name of the brother of Cambyses, and 
that of the Susian people, that I cannot but suspect some connec- 
tion, notwithstanding the orthographical difference both in the 
Persian and Babylonian. 

Artastana. ^‘^Ardas- 

tana.” See the note on Inscription No. 10. 

Arftimanms, j^y >^yy HI. 92. ‘‘^xYrduma- 

nish;” the name is quite lost in the Scythic Inscription. 

Arminiya. I. 12; 11. 22. Armenia/^ 

Armenian.” Takes rMr as the indefinite article in II. 22 and 
IIL 36; and ra in III. 58, 

Arrauvatis. -^y^ -^yy^ < y^y -ys:: j:<yy 1. 14; IIL 
24, 25, 31, 34-5. Harauvatish” (Arachosia,) written 

m E-IT » "• 

Arriva. 17^ “Hariva” (Aria). 

Written ^yyt^ 

Arriya. ^yty^ vi. 11. “ An Arian;” in Persian 

Ariya, Arri^a-va, in L. 3, probably means “in the Arlan 
language.” 

Arriyanam. 

“ Of the Arians.” I have no doubt this is a transcript of the 
Persian genitive case plural. 

Arriyaramna. ^IT *^11^ 

“ Ariyaramna,” the great-grandfather of Darius. 

Arasinna. >-^y^ y^ “Athagina.” See note on 

Inscription No. 10. 

Ir. “Him,” &c. See Gramjnar, p. 70. 
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Irtuva. ^ pi III- 28- The bogmning of this word 

is'quite clelr in the impression, hut as the Persian text has 
GacMam, there can hardly be a doubt that the engraver omitted 
a wedge, and that the first character should he See 

Kaxituva.’* 

Irtaksassa. V TI V ^viii. “Artaxerxes.” 

In Inscription xix. the character is inserted in the third 

space, making the name Artakiksassa ; unless the second group, 
which is made rather in this way than though some- 

what sloping, should be a different character. On the Venice 
vase we have also the i^ut the second group is 

and the last hut one an irregular heap of nine small wedges, which 
mi gilt have been 

Irvael. “The possession,” or “dwel- 

ling-place.”*^! give this meaning from its probability (see note 
on the passage), and because some Ugrian words, meaning “to 
dwell,” and to possess,” have a resemblance to the word IrvaJ, 
which is evidently too a substantive of iniportance, being pre- 
ceded by the distinctive wedge. The Zyrian oZ is “to dwell, 
the Ostiak val has the same meaning; the Wotiak ulemja “a 
dwelling,” ulem-vyleni, “ a possession,” and irivyl, “gain,” “ad- 
vantage,” &e. Some corroboration may be derived from the fact 
that Vibanus, of whom the place in question was the Irval, held 
the dignity of Satrap in the country. 

Irsata. V 

chosia; the Ir^ of Vibanus, spoken of in the preceding article. 

Irsama. V I “Arshama,” 

IS V = 11 = ra I. 3 .} It. g».d&th.,of D»k. 
The almost certain connection of this name with the word fol- 
lowing, may strengthen the suspicion that the ancestors of Darius 
were of Scythic race. 

Irsarra. V ^ 

In xi. 2-3, and xvi. 2, we have aMa irsarra ana$fi$anM,, “who is 
the greatest of the gods.” Used as a substantive, meaning “chief 
leadm," in IL 8, 14. 17, 61; HI. 21, 30, 38, generally with the 
distinctive wedge. In vi. 9, we findJ^cwMa. With 

of iifciW, the root becomes adverbial 
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irsikki, '^greatly,” IL 18, 27; HI. 26, 70; sometimes written 
irsiki, xvi. 19, &c. This adverb becomes a noun, and takes the 
plural partkie, irsiJd-fa, the many,'’ " the people/’ Persian 
parundm or parmmidm, vi. 5, 6; xvii. 6-7, &c. The root will 
certainly be ir or irs, and is allied to the Magyar erds, great/’ 
mighty,’’ and Ostiak, great.” 

The word Artzei, by which the people of Persia (not Persia) 
called themselves, may be allied to this root. The statement of 
Plerodotus that they spoke the same language with the nomade 
Sagartians; some of their very peculiar Tartar customs, such as 
the prohibition to wash in running water; the very great differ- 
ence exhibited by Xenophon, in habits, dress, character, and 
feeling, between them and the ancient Medes, who appear cer- 
tahily to have been of the Indo-European race; together with 
some other facts, of which it is necessary to mention only the 
discovery of ancient inscriptions in a Scythic dialect in that part 
of the empire, all concur to induce a suspicion (for it has taken, 
.as yet, no greater consistence) that these mountaineers, the 
ancestoj^ and countrymen of Cyrus, may have been Scythians. 

Retakituva. yirtyf- 11-56-6,65. 

First person singular; may signify something like smote,” or 
killed;” or it may be a noun in the locati ve case : there is no 
Persian equivalent legible in either instance- 

Reva. 1^1 m. 5. 

Revavanra. y^y ^ 24. 

I despair of eliciting any meaning from these words. There 
is no Persian text, and the roots do not appear elsewhere. 

Reman, yfrfryy^* ‘‘To think/’ “consider/' “remember.” This 

is somewhat doubtful, the Persian text or Scythic version being 
always one or the other defective. The Persian root however 
seems to have been 772 m 2 . 

JReQ) 2 aniij III. 67-8; vi. 47, “do thou consider.” This gives a 
consistent and probable sense in both cases. 

Memmita^ vi. 31-2, “ [if] thou consider;” not so certain, but still 
not inconsistent. 

III. 71-2, “he may consider,” or “let them consider:” 
this too is a probable reading. 

Bevaimi. yj^£:yy>- ^ ^>- II. 11; HI. 3. Looks like a post- 
position, meaning “with;” but the Babylonian J^y and the 
Persian vHha compel me to render it “ at home.” 

VOL. XV. 
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Liibaniri. IL 14, 22, 38, 61, 80; IIL 6, 22, 

A servant/’ or subject/’ always preceded by Iln^ ^^iiiy.” It 
takes the wedge of distinetiou. Lubaw^, I. 15, must be “sub- 
jection lubams yiiUm^ they made subj ection/’ “they submitted,” 
The yiiUas here is active, but luhavas is preceded by a visible 
tM tas, the neuter verb, which I do not understand. 

Lufaba. T^TIT “went back.” I 

have no doubt the defective word in III. 32, is the same; the 
last letter is gone. 

Lu . . . . ya. I. 48-9. Must signify “I 

restored.” The word seems irrecoverable. In the Persian text, 
the corresponding word does not appear, but it must be admitted 
that there is much in the clause which has not yet been satisfac- 
torily read. 

Lulvak. ^y y^y 1. 40. “Dared.” This is 

probably the meaning, though the corresponding Persian word 
adarslimcmsh hardly comes into the right place. 

Lulne. >^]f y^Z*- 111.74,75. “Record." Is repre- 

sented hy the same Persian term, Jiadugam, in both instances. 
See Rawlinson’s “Notes.” I would derive the word from nlu^ 
“ to write,” the Magyar iro» 

Luchogatta. >fe y yyy^ ^>~yy 11.49. “I retired.” 

The syllable lu may have the force of the Latin re. See “ Lu- 
faha,” above. 

Aiyes. ^Jiy^ y^ I- 48, 52, 53; IIL 81; vL 43; xiii. 10; 

xviL 10; X. “House,” “family.” Both the building and the 
people: generally has >- before it. 

Saprakim. >-y yjII>->-y >^yy^ II* 19, 25, &o. “Battle.” 

The nearest Ugrian word is the Magyar Jialormag^ “war;” hut 
I fear it is hardly like enough to be admitted. 

Sakka. a^y I. 14; vi. 20, 23. “The Saose.” Takes 

pa in the plural, 

__jp^i§ahavana. 'y. y y^y ^J^y 

Satrap,” The Persian hhikatrapM^ with redundant m. 
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Sakri. passim. “A son." In the Artaxerxes 

Inscription written T^T -m Sakarrf. The Clieremiss 

e7\gfas Turkisli o^lL 

Satayatak, I. 72. A parti- 

ciple nsed as a postposition, coming after the word Enpliraies, 
meaning extended along/’ like the Latin seem: allied, I believe, 
to the following word. 

Satanika. ^ ^ ^‘^Far/’ ^^wide/’ 

extended.” I have not much doubt of the meaning of this 
word ; if the value here given be correct, it fixes the signification 
of the word apii/a, so frequently occuring in the smaller inscrip- 
tions. 

Sattarrita. ^ ^]]]{ II. 10. 

Sattarritta. !>-< I^^f^-ched E. 

‘^Khshathrita” (Xathrites). 

Satuvane. ^ Jnyy I. 35. See “Evitu.” 

Sathak. V 1. 77* Seems to mean ‘^were 

drowned/’ or carried away” by the stream. 

Savak-mar. “From a long 

time.” The termination mar, and the apparent connection of 
saraJc, satawatak, and even sassa and sacho, render this reading 
more probable than Oppert’s ingenious version, “ in two lines.” 

Sara. V IL 58. I have no other suggestion to make 

than that this word may be put for tbe following sarak, tbe final 
k being elided. 

Sarak. time” {fois, French), followed by an 

ordinal number with tbe article and postposition: Sarak Il-im- 
va$-va, “at tbe second time,” II. 28, 44; III. 13, 36; sarak III- 
im-vas-va, “at the third time,” II. 32. Tbe same word will 
obviously take tbe sense of “ again,” or “ moreover/’ or “ at any 
time:” as anka sarak, “if again,” “if moreover,” IIL 75; vL 31; 
appo sarak, “ what at any time,” xv. 14. After kutta, in iii. 22, 
tbe value must be similar. The Wotiak serak, “forthwith,” may 
be connected with sarak, 

Sassa. Y V ^ “Former,” “ past.” The 

same word, applied to the “deceased” Bardes, and to “former” 

0 2 
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The to adde Jo sa ^ ^ ^ 

Ig I i fat P».o« ptoA t-—. “’'• “• “"‘’ " 

"■ f^f., iYn. ».. ™ “°” “rs“' nrzi 

pStSq " *. “’ p>““> t*'-” •““’■' *^' ”■ *'■ 

. •',>'' ^'“t Vi. «, «. Signifatlo. i. C»- 

Suttas. l « Sogdia” Tahes _p« in plural. 

I^ter Westergaard’s engraving to the cha- 

racter ^:g ;^ing unknown, he thought it might have been 
intended for 


Appears to represent the Persian 


As, I- 48. 

vyW 1.39; II. 20, 36. “Moving.” Of three JacM 
AsKi. |5:i ,, ■jUg^Yjiiop tlie "wovdi chtfd iu 

whlre the stay of armies IS recorded aU having 

Persian added to the statement two J g.ythic 

asM iml yuttas as the correspo essential; and 

omits this in the third case, it ^stationed,” 

I suppose therefore * ® translate therefore, “it made no 

«the army remained stiU, occurs in a different 

movement,” In the other ^ ^ languages, and other 

combination, the sentence is doubtful « moving” 

words in the same clause are unknown in Scythic . 

is at least not inconsistent with the contex. „ 

Astu. tg.>;_<rin.65. “It shall be.”(1) See “Tana. 

> Colonel lUwlmson, in Ms the plea of want 

had restored in his Analysis, thong no ^ between pasma and 

Wai show that it almost eertomly was there. 
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Assagartiya. ^ II. 59; III, 56. “Sa- 

gartian,’' Takes 

Assura. I- 10-1; H. 2; vi. 21. “Assyria.” 

Takes /k Written in IL 41. 

Isparta. >-y ^»-yy vi. 22 . “Sparda.” LostinI.il. 

Iskutra, Siyy yy|g jry vL24. “Skudra." The ortho- 

graplij is doubtful. 

Iskuinkakka. ^yy yy^ >S::y .ty Detached K. 

“ Sakuka/’ the Scythian. 

Istana. 21. A monument of some sort; 

transcript of the Persian word. 

Isnisni. ^yy ^yy jyy vi. 45. “Grant,” “accord.” 

Persian dadatima. The word is preceded by the horizontal wedge, 
and can therefore hardly be a verbj but I do not know what else 
to make of it. 

Israsia. ^yy yy?: >-^yy.- III. 80-1. The word denotes a 

person having some evil quality, which Darius boasts he has not. 
The Persian original is lost. 

issainsakris. j:<yy ^ ;^yyy^ >:<yy n. 4.5. 

Chichakhraish,” the father of the insurgent Martins. 

Sauvin. y| 4^ passim. “ By favour of.” See“Vin.” 

Satis, yy >-yC: i^yy II. 20, 36, 48. “He awaited.” If this 

verb may be allowed to signify “stay away,” the next word may 
be a causative form of it. 

Satuinta. yy >-^y ^>-yy vi. 38. “Keep thou away,” 

"avert.” The Persian word corresponding with this, containing 
the root aj, is very likely to have had such a value. 

Satsana. L 72, “ Zdzana,” on the Euphrates. 

Savana. ^ >-J:| xvi. 22. See "Atsavana.” 

Salpohus. f ^ ys: Jr^yy JliXyy SS-i. a word with 

distinctive wedge, but the Persian term corresponding is lost, and 
the whole passage unintelligible. 
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. /Y The root of a neuter verb, “to come." 

Stum*. V * , 

Skinih “he came,” L 73-4; 
kn^ifa, “they came,” H 24, 29, 33 41 45 
knniffat, “ [until] I came,” I. 40; II. 21, 37, . , 

g. .■ ^<Ty ^ iii. 16; XV. 12, 15. Written with the 

■'''''addhion in xvi. 20, and ofna, in xv. 12, 15; the Persian is 
mto, which is believed to signify ‘ magnificent. 

Siy.*!.. <1- -IT - •“ i« Vi. 3. Th. 

• « pi of n Pevii*. *”«>. •»"™S rt" T 

ti„„ in »U lie .m.11 i.«ripli«".i -, 1.0 ^.e le 

man ” Several guesses have been made, to which I may add the 

followinip: it may be allied to the Sanskrit audZend.tei, 

meaning the earth as “a dwelling,” not as a “ globe,” or “world.” 
The meaning would be “who gave the earth to man a dwel- 
ling].” There is the objection of the long vowel, but I see no 

II TT_ 25. “Zuza,” a town in Armenia. The 
fentsa. *~1 tt • -j. ■ ttt . tttt 

name is lost in Persian; in Babylonian it is 

Zmti» 

Sunkuk. Empire,” “dominion,” 

Sunnk. 1 „ 

The varied spelling appears to shew that the sound o i-yy 

was , 

Sus objects made by Darius. 

See “ Atut.” 

« , Kz'ii vi 44. See “Yasutavan.” 

Sutavan. ^]1 w 411 . 

<;e,i yyfc. Boot of the verb-substantive. 

IjJhi „ _ ort. TT iq oq- 4. In the 

“he was,’' or “they were, I. 36, 11. 13, by, 

first Ind second case the Persian has aha; in the others there is 
no Persian. There are faint marks of a letter after m i • , 

but too slight to decide upon. In III. 78, where the pluial 
nhey are” is required, I incline, after all, to read appo smmp, 
«whlare.” InIL 1, we have the regular conjunctive 
after Tcm; in II. 7, the same after amAr. Senpafa, m II . , 

must be a past tense of the neuter form. 

^pnrit Ifk: ^-TIU I- 66-7. A substantive preceded by the 

WiiSl wedge; mist mean “river,” or “bank.” m Chore- 


XV. 18, 


Ely -yy 


xiii. 12, 


Empire,” “ dominion,” 


Sutavan. 
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miss, and s-yr/® “shore,” “bank,” which may be 

a slight corroboration of the sound attributed to the first 
character. 

Chi&. tliy n. se, es-e. “Palace,” “court." 

Chitu. m IIL 86. Apparently an error for “yechitu.” 

Chispis. ^yyy ^yy “CWshpish” (Telspes). 

Chissa. ^yyy V Persian cMtra, “the 

race.” 

Chissantakma. ^IT V ^**^1 I^T 

replaces in IL 59. CMtratakhma.” 

Cliiya, ^lyy £^ft* 

GhiyaSy “[the people] saw,” IL 56, 66. 

Ghiyaintiy “ thou seest,” IIL 84, 85. 

Thap ehiyasa, “ when he saw,” vi. 27. We have a subjunctive in 
Mord win like this; sodasa^ “I should know;'" but the third 
person would be sodasazo. See Von der Gabelentz, p. 384; 
see also Grammar, supra, p. 82, 

GUyamahy “that may be seen,” xv. 15. See Grammar, p. 88. 

Chotas. yyy^ yy^y l- 48. “The religious rites” (?) — the Md’- 

cliarisli of the Persian. 

Chova. yyy^ y^y m. 82. see “ Afchova.” 

Yanahi. >-J:y yy xvi. 22. Transcript of the Persian 

yanaiyay but I know not its meaning. 

Yasutavan. gjiyy ^yy ^^yy vi. 44-5. This may be “I 
pray,” though it does not look like a first person; but we have 
hardly anything in the present tense to compare it with. 

Yahutiyas. ^>::yy ^yyf ^y^ ^^fy “Yutiy4.' 

See “Iliutiyas.” 

Yu. .yy< xviii. 4. “L” Used instead of m in the Arta- 

xerxes Inscription. 

Tu is also the root of the remote demonstrative pronoun; 
of which we have the forms following: pupay “that,” vi. 16; 
yupatay xv. 20, and yapata, xviii. 24, “that,” indefinite; yapipa, 

“ they,” 1 1, n ; 111.41; yupipam, “ of them,” IIL 72. In xv. 2, 
we find Impa. ,, , 
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Yufri. “He.” 

Yupo. |J= 1. 43; 111.17, 18, 33, 45, 46. “Chief," “prin- 

cipal." Always in the plural, yupo-fa, and in the same combina- 

"■ tion/': ■ 

Yupogat. ni. 80. The analogy of the pre- 

ceding word would lead us to expect a verb meaning “ to be 
elevated,” “ despotic,” and this is consistent with the context. 

Yutarvas. >-]]{ h 35, 86-7. Means “that” or 

The inscription is mutilated in hotli cases: and in one 
looks not unlike By a letter recently {Feb. 1853) received 

from my friend Westergaard, I find that in his MSS. notes he has 
in 1. 35; but this affords no help, and is less 

probable than his published transcript. 

Yut. “Tn 

See Grammar, p. 81. 

Yuttana. ^ I”' 

Tbukra. 

Yuttu. -yy< n. 22. “I sent.” • 

Tutro. -yy< J=y I. es.-n. si. when joined with 

the verb noga, “to move,” or “lead,” gives it the Signification of 
“sending:” the word has the distinctive wedge; it means appa- 
rently “an envov,” and must be derived from the same root. 
Yuvanis. -yy< y^y <- ::^yy I- n. 25. in the first 

instance corresponds with the Persian dida, “a fort;’ in the 
second with avaJimta, a residence. 

Yuvenpa. -yy< -^--y -< I- 18- ‘‘^W’ or “therefore.” 

Persian avatM. In III. 67, 87, the word may be synonymous 
with gvpa, or it may mean “thus,” “in that way,” from the influ- 
ence of the dative pe^tposition. 

Yuvenpa-inraskimas. -yy< -< <!!^ T 

1. 5; III. 78. Y 

Yupa-inraskimmas. >-yy^ ,-< T 

I. 38; III. 70. , T, • 1 , 

This combination is always equivalent to the Persian amhya- 

rddiua, “ for this cause,” or rather “ for the cause ol this.” Tu- 
: , : (lej^o and are clearly identical in value (perhaps in sounc, 

■ ' yuppa)-, the nasal may form an incipient genitive like the wi ot 
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Tco-fa-mna^ the na being unnecessary in composition ; rasTcim will 
be cause,” and vas the article. Those learned in the Ugrian 
tongues will judge if there be any foundation for this conjecture. 

Ye. “This,” or “these.” Used either before or after its 

noun; also alone. It means certainly “to him” when put before 
a verb. See Grammar, p. 71. 

Yesi. “ Named/ “called/ in Chereniiss, 

is the root of the verb “ to call.” 

Yesim. ^^Nose.” 

From the Ugrian ner and nyr meaning “nose/ and the words 
meaning “a name,” beginning with ni or ne in all the Ugrian and- 
Siberian languages, I have sometimes been induced to call 
ne, but the very few other words having this letter, I believe only 

y^ ^ affoi'd no corroboration* 

Yes. y^ L. 5. One of the four objects made by Darius, 

preceded by ►- . See “ Atut.” It is not unlikely that the word 
is connected with alye^, which means either “a house,” or “a 
family.” 

Yechitu. ^yyy ^^y “Thus.” I believe we have 

here a compound, ye chitn, “ this way.” 

Yos. ^^y^ y^ I. 36, 42, 43, (fee. “People.” Generally used 
as a collective noun. In v. 5, yo^irra means “mankind,” and in 
1. 7, we have the genitive yesirra-na. The Scythic word olop, 
meaning “ man,” may give a very small amount of probability to 
the sound attributed to the character 
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—Notes on the Early History of Babylonia, 
By Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 


In the piimerous letters and papers which I hare addressed during 
the last two years to the Secretary of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and 
which have been either read at the meetings of the Society, or in some 
instances published in the Journal/ I have explained, in more or less 
detail, the successive discoveries which I have made in the history of 
ancient Assyria. Those discoveries have pretty well established the 
fact that an independent empire was first instituted on the Upper 
Tigris in the thirteenth century, b.c. They have furnished what may 
be considered an alihost complete list of Assyrian kings from the 
above-named period to the destruction of Nineveh in b.c, 025, and 
they have further made us ac(][uainted with the general history of 
Western Asia, during this interval of above seven centuries. 

I now propose to state the results of ray researches into the ante- 
Assyrian period, and to show that an inquiry which aims at the 
illustration of history from the local monuments, may be legitimately 
extended in Babylonia to the patriarchal ages.^ 

As it is now generally admitted that there is no sacred chronology 
beyond the time of Solomon, I shall not attempt to prove the 
antiquity of the Chaldees on scriptural authority, by fixing the period 
of the Exodus, of Abraham-still less shall I pretend to trace back the 
years of the patriarchal genealogies to the era of Nimrod, and thus 
obtain a date for the building of Babylon. The gloss in the Toldoth 
Beni Noah,^ which describes the empire of Nimrod, is unquestionably 


^ Outlines of Assyrian History, attached to the Anniversary Report for 1652. 

® For a resume of the argument rekiting to this subject, see the third and fourth 
sections of Prichard’s Note on the Biblical Chronology, appended to the fifth 
volume of his Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 

^ ft hardly requires to be stated that the first portion of Genesis consists of a 
number of independent documents, each qualified by a distinct title, and belonging 
to a different age. The fragment which forms the 10th chapter beai's the Hebrew 
title of Toldoth Beni Noah, or the Genealogies of the Noachidse, and is probably 
of the very greatest antiquity, inasmuch as it relates exclusively to the affiliation 
of races, and is independent of that chronological computation which is attached to 
the Toldoth Beni Adam and Toldoth Beni Shem, and which is indicative of a 
comparatively advanced period of civilization. Portions, however, of this chapter, 
such as the ISth verse, must assuredly belong to a period subsequent to the 
VOL. XV. R 
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a notice of great geograpMcal value, and the incidental mention of 
“Ur of the Chaldees,” as the primitive seat of the Jewish race, sup- 
plies a not less important item of ethnic information ; hut to build a 
chronological structure on such foundations, would be to abuse scrip- 
ture, rather than to use it. I prefer at any rate to follow profane 
history; and to rest content, as far as dates are concerned, with mere 
approximations. 

Our best authority on early Babylonian history would be un- 
doubtedly Berosus, if his works had descended to us entire; for he 
was a priest of Belus, well skilled in the learning of his class, and he 
wrote moreover in an age when the Cuneiform character was still in 


Hebrew occupation of Palestine, since explanations are there given which could 
only he intelligible to parties well acquainted with the geography of the province. 
The reasons which lead me to regard the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th verses as a 
gloss of even later date, arc as follows :-lstly. The general tenor of the doeument 
is simply that of the affihation of races, while at the 9th verso the ethnic series is 
abruptly interrupted to introduce a popular saying about Nimrod, and to describe 
the geo^aphy of Babylon, neither one subject nor the other possessing any interest 
for the Jews, or being by possibility wdthin their cogni^nce at the time of their 
passage from Egypt to Palestine, or indeed at any period of their history earher 
than°the Babylonian captivity. 2ndly. If we accept the text m it stands at 
present, Assliur is anticipated, and transferred from the hne of Shem to that of 
Ham; while we must further suppose the city of Babylon to have been built three 
generations before the tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues, in which latter 
event, however, we are expressly told (chap. xi. v. 0) the name originated.^ My. 
'^y'bateyer may he said of the Babylonian names, those of the Assyrian capitals are 
all comparatively modern. Calah was not founded till about 1000 b.c., nor was 
Hinoveh more than a few centuries more ancient. The primseval A^yrian capital 
was As&hwr or Ellasar^ and the name was not exchanged for Resm till towards the 
close of the empire. 4thly. The Samaritan version is well known to follow the 
Samaritan text in general with the most scrupulous fidelity; yet in the particular 
verses in (^[uestion almost all the names are altered, and it is difficult to believe that 
the translator would have taken such a liberty witli the passage, had it formed an 
integral portion of the inspired text. At auy rate, it is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Samaritan translator found the verses still retaining their original 
form of a gloss, and that he thus interpreted them without hesitation, according 
to his own geographical knowledge; tlie example, moreover, which he gave of 
explaining, rather than transcribing, being followed by most of his successors. 

I will only add that these remarks are not penned in any irreverent spirit for 
the authority of Scripture. Chevalier Bunsen has already familiarized us with the 
idea tlxat the Toldoth Beni Noah is a mere historical representation of the great 
and lengthened migration of the primitive Asiatic races of mankind;” and there 
can he nothing repugnant, therefore, to the religious feeling of the age in the 
explanation which I have ventured tp give of a portion of this document. I would 
refer indeed to Dr. Prichard’s temperate and enlightened note on the Biblical 
Chronology, already quoted, as a proof that the severest criticism may bo applied 
to the bcwk of Genesis without in any wiiy impugning its canonical authority. 
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current use/ and wLen materials for precise information in regard to 
dynasties; names of kings, and chronological dates, were thus certainly 
at his disposal. He must have been in fact as well qualified to 
tabulate the Babylonian kings, as Manetho was to classify the thirty 
dynasties of Egypt. Unfortunately, however, we have only one 
solitary fragment of Berosus on primeval Babylonian history, and that 
fragment is imperfect.^ The Germans, it is true, have recently 
suggested a most ingenious method of restoring the text.® By sup- 
plying the number 258, for the duration of the second historical 
dynasty of Berosus, which is wanting in the MS., and by further 
designating this nameless dynasty as Chaldaean, they obtain two 
results, the coincidence of which is, to say the least of it, curious ; 
Istly, the date of the institution of a Chaldman empire is assigned to 
the year b.c. 2234, in precise conformity with the numbers obtained 
by Callisthenes at Babylon ; and 2ndly, the aggregate of the eight 
post-diluvian dynasties of Babylon, consisting of one mythical and 
five historical dynasties preserved by Berosus, and two others 
elaborated from history, is found exactly to fill up the great cycle of 
ten sari or 36,000 years, ^ to which the Chaldseans are supposed to have 
attached so much importance. 

1 Berosus flourished from the time of Alexander at Babylon (s.a 331) to the 
reign of Antiochus Soter, his great historical work having been dedicated to the 
latter king in b.c. 270. For the authorities, see Muller's Frag. Hist, Grsea, voh 
II, p. 402. As Cuneiform tablets, therefore, have been lately found, dilfering in no 
respect from the ancient writing, and which are dated in the reigns of Seleucus 
and Antiochus, I am quite justified in asserting that the original historical records 
of Babylon were accessible to the researches of Berosus, 

2 This fragment, which is a quotation by Alexander Folyhistox from the 
BatvXwviaKd of Berosus, was first published in the Armenian Eusebius (see 
Aiicher’s Eusebii Chron. voh I. p, 40). Syncellus (p. 78) has the same extract 
(copied probably from Eusebius), but he has so altered the numbers, and distorted 
the entire sense, that the value of the passage is lost. It is, however, to this 
source alone that we are indebted for our knowledge of Berosus having mentioned 
the name of Zoroaster. 

3 See the Rerum Assyriorum Tempora Eraendata of Dr. Brandis (Bonn, 1853), 
and the reference to Gutschmid’s Essay in the Mus. Rhen., given in p. 16. 

I do not, I confess, find it anywhere stated that this cycle was knewn to the 
Bahylonians. The Germans seem to have merely inferred that as the Nerus, or 
ordinary great year, according to Josephus consisted of 10 Sossi (60 x 10 =» 600), 
so the astronomical great year must have consisted of 10 SaH(8600 X 10== 36,000), 
That the Babylonians did really make use both of the centesimal and sexagesimal 
notation, as stated by Berosus, is abundantly proved by the. monuments;, and from 
the same sources tve can illustrate the respective uses of the Sams^ the Nerm^ 
audf So8sus in the calculation of the higher numbers. The phonetic reading, more- 
over, for a Soss^ coi^tantly ue^urs, a API I 8mm in the singular, and 
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The German calculations are thus tahulated 


1st dynasty of 86 Chaldseaii Kings *.* 

2iid 5 , 8 Median do 

3rd 5 , 11 (Chaldeean ?) do 

4tli „ 49 Chaldsean do. 

5th „ 9 Arab do *•« ••• 

Cfcli 5 , 45 Assyrian do — 

7th „ 8 Assyrian do. (lower dynasty) 

8th „ 6 Clmldeeaii do. 


gy ^y_ Susi III the plural ; and though I have never yet deteminately recog- 
nized the words written phonetically which represent a Nerus and a Sarus, they 
will no douht he discovered in time. Sossj or SitsSy is of course the Hebrew 
hut I douht if there are any Semitic analogies for Ne7' and Sar. To give 

a specimen of the ordinary Babylonian sexagesimal notation, I append the con- 
cluding portion of a table of squares^ which extends in due order frpm I to 60. 
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In Roman numerals this is simply 

Soss. units 


Now as we here fiad tlie unit, the Soss^f and the Sar^ to be each represented by 
y, while the decades of each series are indicated by it is evident that the 
Babylonian notation consisted of a double recurring series, in which the elements 
^ and y were used respectively for the decades and units of the integers of 60, 
Applying this system of notation to the numbers of Berosus, 34,080 will be re- 
presented by III lyT , which I should read as 9 Saji and 20 Sossj but 

which may be eg^ually well expressed by 9 Sari, 2 Neri, and 9 Soss, tlie very words 
quoted by Syncellus from Polyhistor, If there had been any fractional parts of 
a Soss, a third series of the signs ^ and y would have been added. There was 
probably also a higher number in the next ascending series of 60 beyond the Sar, 
which gave as its product 216,000, and two of these periods constituted the ante- 
diluvian cycle of Berosus, computed by' Syncellus at 432,000 years. 

And while I am now discussing the notation of the Babylonians, I may as well 
give the phonetic reading of the numbers, as they are found in the Assyrian 
vocabularies. 


^y J^y J 

IK T n 

^ -rT V !l 
«< Tf 
IK T«< ^ 

fc:]TT 


aliter 
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less dynasty. On tLe latter ground indeed the restoration cannot be 
far wrong, and we may thus assume it as proved, that Betosus dated 
the commencement of his second historical dynasty of Babylon from 
the latter half of the twenty-third century b.c. 

That is Compare 

QQ ^ Sttssu * i . * 

50 = Khansa , * - 

40 = Ifhaya (or Irhd) 

30 = Silasa . • . • 

20 = Smra($) * . • 

(perhaps 2 tenS; as es/a^a is 1 ten) 

15 =3 Khamissirai* 

10 

. . T T * 

^ ss 

f * "I 

On another fragment we have— 

(probably ^•) 

{Ft == jn ” 

That is— 

8 = Taumana . • 

6 = Tsudu (Chal.) * TVS 
4 == Ruhu* * . 

■ 2 Stmnu ♦ . . 

These readings are valuable^ jio% merely for their Semitic forms, but also for 
their grammatical peculiarities. 

Moms. Oppert communicated io me last year a theory, which he has probably 
published before this, that the use of the Soss, Ner, and Sar originated in the 
minor divisions of time. The Soss he supposed to he the hour of 60 minutes ; the 
Ner (Arab.jl^O the day of 10 hours; the Bar the month, containing 

60 of these 10-hour periods. But tins explanation does not, I confess, appear to 
me at all satisfactory, 1 know of Ub authority for a decimal horary division. I 
doubt much if “\n3 or j\^ , alSh^Ii used for the day-/i^r^^^ , ever designated 
a period either of 10 hours or 12; ahd 1 <|uestlon sUll more the existence in Bahy- 
lonian of the Arabic word Shah^.^-a &onthi. Having stated, that the phonetic 
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Oil his first or Median dynasty, “which reigned for 224 years 
previously, I shall have much to say presently, but in the mean time 
I confine myself to the examination of this approximate date of b,o, 
2234, for the institution of a Semitic etS^ire at Babylon. 

That this empire was Semitic, and that it superseded a Scythic 
occupation of Babylonia, I infer from many circumstances. The 
astronomical observations which Callisthenes sent to Aristotle from 
Babylon,^ and which ascended to 1903 years before the occupation 
of the city by Alexander (331 + 1903=2234), were certainly recorded 
upon cuneiform tablets, and these tablets seem in Babylonia to have 
been introduced by, and to have exclusively belonged to, a Semitic 
priostliood at least, from the earliest period to the latest, the 
inscriptions of Babylon and Chaldm bear the same monograms for 
the gods, the same names of countries and cities, the same titles for 
the kings; and although, as might be expected when the inquiry 
extends over a period of two thousand years, there are sensible 
varieties of language, still the structure is throughout Semitic, and 


forms of and Sar are ^tiil deSideraLtii, I may add tMt M two pam&ghB 6f ihe 
Assyrian syllabary ^ phonetie plural 

for a very complicated monogram which is explained in the left 

hand column as Sudun^ a term perhaps allied to 

six, though the initial sibilant is of a different class $ whether 

indeed does really represent the Ntjp of Berosus I consider extremely donhtfhi, 

1 See Simplicius ad* Aristot. de Coelo, lib. ii. p. 123. There is, I believe, also 
an allusion to this date in the Scholiast to Aristophanes ^ but I have not the 
authority to refer to at Baghdad. 

^ I have not made much progress as yet in reading the primitive Babylonian 
manuscripts ; indeed, until within these few dajrgj I have not had sufficient mate- 
rials at my disposal ; for the bricks and seal cylinders Contain nothing but names 
and titles expressed by arbitrary monograms, and afford, therefore, very little 
insight into a language. Now, therefore, that 1 have received Mr. Loftus’s col- 
lection of primitive Chaldeean tablets from Senkereh, I hope to make good progress. 

I already see, indeed, that the same pronouns and particles occur as in the later 
Babylonian, and that the verbs and participles are formed in the same manner ; 
so that I have no hesitation in pronouncing the language to he Semitic ; tod thi^ 
be it observed, is in opposition to my former opinion, which, fromi the want of 
such evidence, questioned, the Semitic afidnity of the language. Although it was 
always clear that the same monograms expressed the same ideas, it by no means 
follbived that the Same plioiietiC terms were employed in tlie two languages ; 
indeed, the analogous companson of the Armenian with the Assyrian rather led 
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even Elymcoaii/ may be most appropriately applied to tlie colonists 
who first introdnced the art of writing, we cannot at present decide- 
it is sniEcient to know that they belonged to the Semitic family and 
that they first rose into power in Babylonia, in the latter part of the 
twenty-third century b.c.“ 


1 The ethnic diaraeter to be assigned to the Elymie^s still contones to he 
one of the most obscure q,ue3tions connected with cuneiform research. Elam is 
IlM with Asshur and Aram in the Toldoth Beni Noah, and a Semitic origin 
would seem, therefore, to be proved; but the native inscriptions of Susa a-ud 
Elymais are undoubtedly written in Scythic dialects, more nearly related to the 
lanCge of the second column of the trilingual Achtemenian records, than to any 
o2r Lss of cuneiform documents. As these inscriptions, moreover, are cer- 
Sly 0 very great antiquity, I ean only suppose that the Semi ic E ymmans gave 
wav to before the historic period, and that these latter inherited the name 

as well as\he country of the race which they had dispossessed. In fact, I conceive 

the same irretoar nomenclature to have prevailed in Susiana, although reveled 

“ppLtlon, which has often been remarked upon in Syria. In that country 
the Hamite or ScYthie name of Sidou was retained after the city was peopled by 
S Stes, L stia; and the Semitic title of Elam was preserved after the 

«... .M.I. f. 

manner, Te testimony of Callisthenes, and the restoration of the mimbers of 
B™ I had always been aware, of course, that Pliny, m his discourse on flie 
® vention of writing, quoted the authority of Berosus and Critodemus for assigning 
Ttlie Babylonian stilar observations an antiquity of 480 years-« ex quo appam 
mternus literarum usus;” hut, as I presumed these numbers to refer to *ea^e 
of Berosus and thus to ascend no higher than the eighth century, I could only 

supposesomefatalcorruptionof the text. 

PU^, I see quite clearly that the numbers of Itous refer to the eia of Phom 
neZ and record, in fact, a genuine Babylonian date adapted ^ 

T Anti £*1 ides ” savs Pliny, reports tliat letters^ 

the most ancient king of Greece, and endeavours to prove this from the monu- 
ments ; hut Epigones, on the other hand, a first-rate authority, 

Bahvlouians had recorded their sidereal observations msenbed on tablets of baked 

dt for 7^ years [before that era]; and even Berosus and Critodemus, ^vrtio ar 

the most moLrate calculators, say for 480 years, from ^lii^ we may mfer the 
extreme antiquity of the use of letters.” (See Phn. ^at. ^ ’ j 

Now, as Clinton, from a very large field of induction, and “ 

of the coincidence I am about to mention, has fixed the ^ 

understood by the Greeks, to be B.0; 1753, we have an exact identity betwe 
the numbers of Berosus and CaUistbs^s; 1753 + 480, and 330 + ^8^ 

result of AG. 2233, for the primitive Semitic era of Babylon. In t e 
1 have followed tbe Germans in placing Alexander’s conquest of BabylontoA 
331 instead of in 330^ wkicli is the usual ehroi^logieal date, and there is tnu 
difference of a year in the Babylonian epoch ; but this is of no consequence, i 
p&es, which exceed those of Berosus by 240 yeara (oi by 2»* 
ef MSS. of Pliny), inctadf, no doubt, the Median dynsB 
the Senutes in Cbaldaea, the duraton of which was calculate 
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There is still another Greek date for the building of Babylon^ 
or, as I would rather understand the passage, for the institution of a 
Semitic empire on the Euphrates, which has hardly received the 
attention that it deserves, Philo Byblius^ as he is quoted by Stephen/ 
contradicts the statement that Babylon was built by Semiramis, and 
observes that it was in reality 3002 years older than the Assyrian 
queen.2 This remarkable number evidently implies an attempt at 
definite chronology, and what that chronology was we may infer 
from an independent statement of the same author, that Sanchoniathon 
lived under Semiramis, who was contemporary with the Trojan war.® 
Now the Trojan epoch was variously calculated by the Greeks,^ a 
period of above two centuries intervening between the lower date of 
Callimachus, and the higher date of Duris. The best authorities, 
however, place it late in the thirteenth century b.c. ; the Parian 
marble in 1219; Hellanicus in 1229; and 1002 added to this 
latter number, will give the date of b.c. 2231 ; which accordingly : 
differs by only three years from the Babylonian era of Gallisthenes. ‘ 
That Philo really also intended to assign this approximate date to the 
building of Babylon, may be gathered from his special notice of 
Semiramis being contemporary with the war of Troy; for the 
Assyrian empire actually commenced in B.C. 1273 f and as Semiramk, 
according to the popular tradition, was the second monarch, succeeding 
Ninus after a long reign of fifty-two years, her supposed era of b.c. 
1221 would fall within the period assigned by the Parian marble to 
the Trojan expedition. 

It is an ungracious task to attempt to extract dates from barren 

Berosus at 224 or 234 years ; but it may fairly be questioned, in the absence of 
all local evidence, if tlie Scytlis really recorded their observations upon tablets. 
Consult Clinton’s Fasti Hellenlci, voL I. pp. 9, 139, and 282, 

^ Stephen de Urbihus, in voce BaSnXwj/. 

2 The value of this quotation is of course impaired by tbe discrepant numbers 
of Eustathius, who, in his commentary on verse 1005 of the Periegesis of Diony- 
sius, writes the date in full, 6icraKo<rioie^ so that, whether he followed 

Stephen or Philo, he must have read the numbers instead of 1,800 years, 
however, before the Trojan war falls in with no era whatever ; and Eustathius, 
therefore, in all probability, was misled by a textual error. See Mtiller’s Creek 
Fragments, Vol. III. p, 575. 

® See Gaisford’s Eus, Pr. Ev. 1, 9, 2 ; and Muller’s Fragments, Vol. Ill* 
p. 583. 

^ For the Trojan era I hare merely consulted Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, 

VoL L p. 123; Lurcher’s Herodotus, tom. VII, p. 352-404; and Miiller’s Frag- 
ments, Vol. Iv p. 571. . 

® That m, 747 + 528, according to the computation of Berosus preserved by 
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catalogues of kings, or to quote tke results obtained from suck cata- 
logues by professed cbronoiogers ; for eyen where the numbers come 
out satisfactorily, we have the consciousness that much is due to 
manipulation and systematic arrangement. This remark applies 
especially to the Assyrian canon of Ctesias, and to the use that has 
been made of it by bis followers j tliat is, by Diodorus and j^milius 
Sura, by Castor and Cepbalion, and especially by Eusebius and 
Syncellus. Historically this famous canon is almost worthless, the 
small ingredient which it contains of traditionary truth being in- 
sufficient to leaven the general mass of fable. Cbronologically too, 
since it depends for its closing point upon two events which are 
entirely fictitions—namely, the destruction of Nineveh under Sarda- 
napalus, and the synchronous establishment of an independent Median 
dynasty* — and since tbe duration of the several reigns which form this 
latter supposititious dynasty constitutes the only link of connection 
between the early Assyrian series and the era of Cyrus at Babylon, 
tbe approximate accuracy of the general result in assigning the in- 
stitution of a Semitic empire to the close of the twenty-third century 
B.O., is liable to he looked on as a mere happy coincidence^— at any 
rate this general accuracy cannot be held to authenticate the arrange- 
ment of the details, nor even to prove the integrity of the numbers 
employed. If we could be sure that Cfcesias, independently of all 
' adjustment of his numbers to the first Olympiad, really placed the era 
of Ninus at aii interval of one thousand years above the Ttojan 
expedition, then we might accept his authority as indicating aii 
tocient tradition, and thus affording a valuable corroboration of the 
date already obtained from Philo for the building of Babylon ; hut it 
is equally doubtful whether this statement belong to Ctesias^ and 
whether, if it be his, it do not proceed from computation rather than 
from an independent source.^ As a general rule, indeed, we may 

' 1 The Assyrian reighs of Ctesias, Wiffl tbeii respecJtite duration, and the period 

nt which the dynasty closed, were differently computed by all the cbronoiogers, 
although they d^ew theiif information from the same sduirce. The calculation of 
Syncellus was the nearest to the truth, though quite Wrortg in its details ; for, by 
assigning the close of the empire to Bi.5. 826, under Ariphron at Athens, and by 
computing its duration at 1460 years, he obtains the date b.c. 2285 for its com- 
mencement ; and if from this number we deduct year^ for the reign of Belus, 
^ve have B.c. 2230 for the era of Ninus, which only differs by four years from the 
Babylonian date of Oallistheiies. See Clinton’'^ Past. Hell,, Ydl, I. p. 2C6. 

® Clinton believes the statement, which is only found in Diodorus, to proceed 
from Ctesias, and even speculates that Ctesias, like his contemporary Isocrates, 
placed the fall of Trdy a few years below the epoch of Eratosthenes (Fast. 
Hdl. I, 268) ; but I should rather ascribe the caieuM^ to Diodorus himself, 
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assume,' I tliink, tlxat tlie many relative dates in the canoii which 
connect Greek and Assyrian history, and which are thus so often cited 
as a proof of the authenticity of the lists, were obtained either by 
Ctosias or his copyists, from the simple calculation of the numbers 
assigned arbitrarily to the reigns of the different kings of Nineveh, as 
compared with the standard epochal dates of Greece ; in the same 
%?ay that the Hebrew synchronisms were certainly added by later 
Christian compilers from a collation of the same numbers with the 
received scripture chronology.^ Although, however, I thus summarily 
reject both the authorities and the facts of Ctesias, I have no doubt 
but that at particular points a glimmering of truth is to be found in 
bis sebeme of Oriental history — be was aware for instance that ^ 
Afedian kingdom independent of Babylon, followed on tbe destruction 
of Nineveh — he had also heard of the domestic revolution at Nineveh 
(in B.o. 747), which put an end to the original imperial family, and 
substituted the lower dynasty in its places — ^lie was perhaps even 
acquainted with the general nature of the Semitic claim to antiquity, 
and thus adjusted his numbers so as to fall in approximately with the- 
true dates ; but he was guilty of gross errors both of omission and 
commission— he confounded in the first place Assyrian with Baby- 
lonian dominion, and he supplied all details both of nomenclature and 
chronology, with a single exception,® from his own unassisted imagi- 
nation, . 

That Ctesias, at the head of his history, had substituted an Assy- 
rian for a Babylonian empire, was always to be suspected from his 
placing the capital of Ninus, and his place of sepulture, upon tlib 
Euphrates, instead of on the Tigris f as well as from his subsequent 


since ifc is not mentioned either by Eusebius or Syncellus, and is eveii at VariaJide 
with their numbers. 

1 The Greek synchronisms are, the war of Perseus and Bacchus, the Arga^ 
nautic expedition, the Trojan war, the era of Lycurgus, &c. The principal scrip- 
tural dates are, for the birth of Abraham and the Exodus from Eg^^pt, calculated 
according to the numbers of the Septuagint; but the canon of Eusebius of course 
aims at a complete scheme of general comparative chronology from the most 
ancient times to his own days. 

5 This solitary instance of accuracy in regard to names is in to notice of 
Bolochus and Semiramis (or Fhulukk and Sammurmnit) and their bemg followed 
by BaMar (or HgUtk Falatsar), but in tiiis case even it is doubtful if Ctesias 
recognized a change of dynasty; for Agathias and Syncellus, although ming 
nearly the same that are found in Ctesias, quote Bion and Polyhistor aa 

their authorities for the revolution. 

^ As Diodorus also places to capital of Sardanapalus on the Euphrates, it has 
been supposed that there was this radical geographical error in Cte^s’ notice of 
Nineveh ; but Nicolaus of Damaseus, who also follows Ctesias in- ln$ account of 
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account of the magnificent works of Semiramis at Babylon, ratlier 
tlian at Nineveli. The error was rendered still more probable, by 
the near coincidence of bis era of Ninus with the Babylonian date of 
Berosus. It is proved, I now venture to affirm, as far as such questions 
admit of demonstration, by the identification, through the name of 
Zoroaster, of the leading exploit of the so-called Assyrian king, with 
that ethnic revolution which in reality established Semitic supremacy 
in Babylonia j as well as by the evidence afforded by the inscriptions 
that the primmval seat of empire was in Chaldma, and that Assyria 
was a tributary or subordinate government for at least one thousand 
years after the age of the pretended Niiius. Unless, indeed, the entire 
chronological structure of Ctesias is to be discarded as an absolute 
fiction, the only possible explanation of his system seems to be that he 
employed the names of Ninus and Semiramis as mere eponyms for 
the Semitic race; and that under the hyperbole of their wonderful 
achievements, he disguised the simple historical fact of the supersession 
of Scythic by Semitic power in Chaldsea and Babylonia. 

This ethnic sup)ersession, I conceive at the same time, to have 
been the most important political revolution of the ancient world, 
and I proceed. accordingly to consider it in some detail. 

. Antb-Semitic Pbiuod. 

If we examine the traditions of the Greeks, as distinguished from 
their heroic myths, we trace everywhere a belief in the existence 
of a Scythic dominion of Asia, at the dawn of history, Justin 
assigns to this dominion a specific duration of 1500 years before it 
was overthrown by Ninus, but a much higher antiquity may ho 
inferred from other authorities J The Scythic supremacy was further 
.distinguished by a peculiar religion, probably the worship of the 
elements, (and of firo in particular) and of the heavenly bodies, as 

the taking of Nineveh, names the river correctly the Tigris, and it thus seems 
probable that Ctesias, in his first description, where the river Euphrates is twice 
mentioned, really alludes to a capital of Ninus, distinct from the Ass;yrian 
Nineveh. The German geographers, indeed, upon these grounds, often place a 
veins Ninus oh the Euphrates near Babylon, If the primaeval capital' of 
Ctesias, however, have any historic identity, it is to be looked for at Warkaor 
Mugheir ; at any rate, in the lower basin of the Euphrates, and not on the upper 
part of the river, where canals of irrigation, the invention of a later age, were 
requisite for the production of corn and the other necessaries of life, 

1 Epiphanins and the chronologers define “ Scythism ” as the period extending 
from- the fiood to the age of Peleg or of Terah, the father of Abraham ; and 
Platarcli and Pliny allude to the same period of exteme antiquity, when they 
place the age of the Scythic Zoroaster 6000 years before the Trojan war. 
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contrasted witli idolatry, and tlie period therefore, during wiiieli it 
prevailed, was named 'SKvOicrjiio^^ by tbe Christians, who classified the 
religious epochs of the world, and who have certainly preserved many 
old fragments of great value.^ With this religion, again, was especially 
connected the name of Zoroaster, which the Greeks translated the 
star-worshipper : wherever, indeed, we meet with notices of a 

primitive Zoroaster, the allusion is, I think, to the elemental woi'ship 
of the early Scyths, who preceded the Semitic idolators; and the 
extraordinary confusion which prevailed amongst the Greeks, with 
regard to the age of this personage, is to be explained probably, by 
the double period of the prevalence of the religious ideas which the 
name represented, that is by the existence of the elemental worship 
before the institution of a Semitic empire, and by the restoration of 
the same faith, or at any rate of a faith which went by the same 
name, by the Achoemeiiians, after the Semitic doctrines had been 
dominant for about seventeen hundred years. Now, although Justin 
appears to distinguish between tlie overtlirow of the Scythians and the 
war of Ninus with Zoroaster, and although the latter name is replaced 
by Oxyartes, in the garbled extracts from Ctesias preserved by 
Diodorus, yet it can, I think, be clearly proved, that this so-called 


^ I refer especially to Epiplianius, John of Blalala, the author of the Paschal 
Chronicle, John of Antioch, Cedrenus, &c. 

2 Diogenes Laertius (i. 8, de Magis), quoting Hermodorus and Dinon, Nume- 
rous explanations have been given of the etymology of this name by Bochart^ 
Kircher, and others, more or less in accordance with the Greek translation, and 
all referring to Semitic sources (See Stanley’s Philosophy, p. 758) ; but the critical 
judgment of the present age seems to prefer an Arian derivation, and to agree 
with Burnouf in referring all the Greek forms to the Zend word, Zara^’h-mhira^ 
‘4he possessor of yellow camels.” I venture, however, to revive the Semitic 

theory, and to propose as the original form of the name H > 

Ziru-ishtar, “ the seed of the goddess,” a regular Babylonian compound, very 
much resembling the of Scripture. ziru (answering to the 

Heb. comp. Zerubbabel) is everywhere put for the Persian ttmd 

- J V T \- 

(^5^ tuhhm) ; and Islitar^ denoting specifically the planet Venus, is used gene- 
rally for female deities, like the Ashtaroth of Scripture. I must add that although 
we have not Ziru-ishtar in the inscriptions, as far as I know, for Zoroaster or 
the Hamites, yet we have constantly the analogous compound ZifU’^hmit 

^ ' 

Belds, the prototype of the Semites. I am irl doubt about the meaning of hanii 
or panitf but the epithet is of course the Zerwan of later times, who was under- 
stood to be the same as Shem, although the Berosian Sybil confounded this Zerwan 
with Zoroaster. See Moses of Chorenoj Whiston’s edition, p. 17* 
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Bactrian war was in reality notliiiig more than the supersession of 
the Scjths by the Semites in Babylonia. In the first place, Berosus 
himself designated the Median dynasty, which was driven out of 
Babyloiiiain b.o. 2234, by “the Hmresionym of Zoroaster.” ^ That 
Ctesias also did actually name the Bactrian king Zoroaster, and not 
Osyartes, is rendered almost certain, by the frequent occurrence of 
the former name in the fragments of his copyist Cephalion f and that 
lie even recognized the connection of this Bactrian Zoroaster with 
Babylon, may be inferred from a passage of Arnobius, where the first 
book of Ctesias is quoted, to the effect, that “ Zoroaster contended 
with Ninus, not merely with steel and strength, but by magical force 
and the occult sciences of the Chaidceans.” ® 

The next point upon which I shall insist, is, that these primitive 
Zoroastrian Scyths are identical with the Nimrod of scripture. The 
name of Nimrod, in the book of (Jenesis, certainly represents tlie 
' original inhabitants of Babylonia, before the immigration of the 
Semites. The title is in all probability a disguised Semitic plural 
{Nimnit from Nhnv\ and as Nimr is the special name of the hunting 
leopard, it may have been given to the Scyths by their Semitic 



neighbours, to denote their passion for the chase.^ At any rate, 


^ The name does not occur in the extract from Polyhistor given in the Arme- 
nian Eusebius, but has been preserved by Syncellus. 

' - See the extracts of Cephalion, collected from Syncellus and Moses of 
Chorene, in Muller’s Fragments, VoL III. p. 623. In Syncellus, the name is 
Zwpodcrrpou jadyou ; in Mos. of Chorene, “ Zaravaste, mago Bactrianorum rege.” 
In another passage of Moses, also, from Cephalion (lib. i. c. 16), Zoroaster is called 
the Magian chief of the Medes,” and is said to liave been placed in tlie govern-, 
ment of Assyria by Semiramis. 

3 Arnobius, it must be observed, where he quotes, the first book of Ctesias, 
which, as we learn from Photius, treated exclusively of the Assyrian “ origiues,” 
expressly terms Zoroaster a Bactrian ; and it is almost certain, therefore, that the 
passage quoted in the text, which commences Ut' inter Assyrios et Bactrianos, 
Nino quondam Zoroastreque duetoribus,” must also be drawn from the same source. 
I mention this, as Ctesias has often been cited as an authority for placing Zoroaster 
under Darius Plystaspes. I shall have occasion to refer to the famous Zoroas- 
trian passage of Arnobius in another place. In the first book of Stanley’s Chaldee 
Philosophy, the subject of Zoroaster is treated with all the learning that belonged 
to the age in which it was written. 

The objection to this etymology is, that the word “ leopards ” often oeems 
in the Assyrian inscriptions under the form of I 

that is, Nimri^ whereas the ethnic title is written 

-in Namfiy so that,, if the two words were identical in their origin, 
their connection had b W at any rate forgotten m later times. 
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Ncmm mha,^ was a title ased eyen by tbe latea? CbaldiBan kings, and 
the nation of the Naniri are distinctly marked in the inscriptions 
as a Scjtliic raco^ who were cognate with the Elamites, and who 
inhabited the ranges of Zagros, from the lesser Zab to Susiana, during 
the period of the Assyrian supremacy. The direct connexion more-, 
over of Zoroaster and Nimrod may be inferred from a multitude of 
authorities. According to one tradition, Orion being invoked, 
Zoroaster was consumed by fire, and apotheosized. According to 
another, Nimrod was worshipped by the Semites as Orion f in fact 
tlie constellation is only known in Arabic astronomy to the present 
day, as El Jahhary or ^Hhe Giant,” the special epithet of Nimrod.® 
Again, one of the most universal of the traditions regarding the 
primitive Zoroaster, was, that after his apotheosis, his ashes were 
preserved by the Bahylonians and carried about as a palladium; 
indeed, according to a very ancient writer, the sacred relics were 
preserved to his day.^ In Greek mythology, these were supposed to 
be the ashes of Jupiter Enyalius,^ but if any explanation is to be 
obtained from the popular traditions of the East, the story must 
necessarily refer to Nimrod, who has been . throughout Babylonia in 
all times the object of a general superstitious reverence. We. may 
further compare the constant attribution to the first Zoroaster, of 
the institution of the fire-worship, with the legend which ascribed 
tlie same institution to Nimrod,® as well as with the multitudinous 

^ This title, written as -'(I'!# NT. Ef is distinctly seen on an 
alabaster vase belonging to Naram Sm, one of the primitive Chaldtean kings, 
which has been lately obtained by Mens. Fresnel at Babylon. In the ordinary 

Chaldsean titles, however, seems to constitute of itself a distinctive 

epithet ; and I cannot, therefore, depend on its phonetic power. 

2 These traditions are to be found in the Paschal Chronicle, Cedrenus, and the 
Anonymous Chronicle prefixed to John of Malala. 

^ Equivalent to the Hebrew Gihbury which is the particular title given 

to Nimrod in Scripture. 

See Paschal Chron. ed. Dind., p. G7 ; and compare the following page, where 
the ancient Assyrian traditions are given on the authority of an ancient writer 
named y,z}ir)pfhvioQ b 'Ba'§v\o>viGQ Suidas, Cedrenus, and the anopy- 

raous chronologers repeat the same tradition. 

® See passage of Histiseus in Muller’s Frag., Yol lY. p, 434, where, moreover, 
tliere is the remarkable phrase sic Ssvaaip rijg 'Bc^^vXu>piag^ 

^ Ovroc Nimrod) Bibacmi 'A<f<Tvpwp^ mtup rb Trvp-^Pase, Chron. 
p, 50. The most determinate proof, however, of the identity of Nimrod and 
Zoroaster is to be found in the common attribution to them of the invention of 
Astronomy, Astrology, Magic, and Genethlialogy. See particularly Anon. Chron, 
(John of Malala), p, 17, where the description given of Nimrod is pree^ly that 
which or(finarily belongs to the primitive Chaldsean Zoroaster. 
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local traditions wliioli, wlierever a mound of asBes is to be seen 
in Babylonia or tlie adjoining countries, attach to it the name of 
Nimrud, in pretended allusion to the furnace of Abraham, ‘ but really 
referring, as I think, to the primitive fire-worship of the Zoroastrian 

Scjtlis. 

1 will now endeavour to show wlio these I^amri or Babylonian 
Scytlis really were, in regard to their ethnic relations. The Toldoth 
Beni Noah, which is undoubtedly the most authentic record we 
possess for the affiliation of those branches of the human race which 
sprung from the triple stock of the Noachidse, assigns Nimrod to the 
family of Ham, as distinguished from the Arian and Semitic groupes ; 
and further, brings tlie nation thus designated into immediate relation 
with the Egyptians, the /Ethiopians, the Lyhians, and the Canaan- 
ites ® Such authority, is I think, then, determinate for deriving all 

3 So at Bin-i-Ntmmd, Kutha, Ahherlcvf^ Wdrlta^ Slq. The Arabs generally 
derived, no doubt, their knowledge of Nimrod and Abraham from the Koran ; but 
the commentaries and geographical explanations of the very early traditionists, 
who drew their inspiration both from the Talmud and from local sources, prove that 
the legend must have existed in the country long before the Mohammedan con- 
quest. I suspect, indeed, that the Jewish rabbis adopted their forced reading of 
“ fire ” for in order to fall in with the current popuhir tradition 

T'" 

which connected Nimrod with the fire-worship ; and this reading is at least as old 
as the third or fourth century, as it was known to, and partially approved by, 
St. Jerome. 

2 In the mere sketch which I am now w'riting, I cannot of course enter upon 
any general discussion of primitive Noachido ethnography. Referring, however, 
to the four sons of Ham, Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan, I may note as 
follows: The sons of Cush in the Bible, excluding Nimrod, designate the original 
Scythic colonization of Arabia from Susiana, the traditions of these colonists having 
been well traced by Caussin de Perceval, in the first book of his Hist, des Arabes. 
Of Mizraim, or Egypt, I will only remark that the D’n'jDO (or XatJixioviHfi of 
the LXX), from whom sprung the Philistines, are certainly the race called 

in the kscriptions, who held all Southern Syria as a 
dependency of Egypt in the time of Tiglath Pileser I. (b.c. 1125). The reading 
of the name is doubtful, for, curiously enough according to the voca- 

bularies, has the power of khaslu as well as Jchazma : the concluding syllable is 
nim, Phnt^ although peopling Lyhia, also left a large remnant in the mountains 
of Elymais ; hence, Cush and Phut are joined with Pars in Ezek. xxxviii. 5? and 
the Kushiyd and Puiiyd are assockted in the inscriptions of Darius. The latter, 
whose Babylonian name was are the IMedian Bovdtot of Herodotus. All the 

Canaanites were, I am satisfied, Scyths ; and the inhabitants of Syria retained 
their distinctive ethnic character until quite a late period of history. According 
to the inscriptions, the Khetta or Hitrites were the dominant Scythic race from the 
earliest times, and they gave way very slowly before the Arammans, Jews, and Piioe- 
nicians, who were the earliest and probably the only extensive Semitic immigrants. 
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tlie above races from a common Scjtliic origin, however their 
linguistic affinities may have been subsequently weakened by a diver- 
sity of development, or by the infusion of foreign elements. How 
long the aboriginal Scyths may have held the dominion of Western 
Asia before they were dispossessed by the Semites, it is of course im- 
possible to say. Berosus had apparently the same ancient fragments 
at his command, for writing the early history of his race, which were 
embodied by Moses in the book of Genesis | and thus be describes 
the cosmogony, the antediluvian generations, the flood, the building 
of the tower, and the confusion of tongues, not merely under the 
same general treatment, but often in the very words of the Hebrew 
text ; ^ yet he did not venture, even with these materials, to define 
the period of the primaeval Scythio supremacy. The j)roe-historic 

The Hittite capital was at Carchemi&h ; but this city had nothing to do with Cir- 
cessium at the mouth of the Khabor, as is generally presumed ; it was on the 
Euphrates, immediately contiguous to Hierapolis. Hence, the Syrians translated 
Carchemish by Mabog (2 Chron. xxxv. 20), which latter title, moreover, was a 
regular Acligemenian compound for “ Mother of the Gods,’* the famous Dea Syria 
of Lucian. 

^ Compare especially the ten antediluvian generations, the building of the arh, 
the sending out of the birds, the very connexion between Babel and the confusion 
of tongues, which, although no doubt a popular belief, is ^disproved by the cunei- 
form orthography the gate of the God 

11.” This II is no doubt the "'HXog of Sanchoniathon, and as the name is 
expressed by the letter ’-a, I suspect an Egyptian origin, the same sign 

being used which would have been phonetically rendered Ra the sui| while the 
Semitic pronunciation was given of el or which may have been used by the , 
primitive Semites for the same deity, though of this there is no proof. The god 

is almost unknown in the later Babylonian and Assyrian mythology, 

I must also notice, in regard to the traditions of Berosus, that his Xisuthrus 
is, I think, to be recognized in the god >->^1 >->->->- which name, 

on the Tiglath Pileser Cylinder,' replaces the ordinary >->- or 

--r ^mi Vf I read the two names doubtfully as Sistrsu and Nuha (Noah). 
That the God in question represents the Greek Neptune is at any rate almost 
certain ; he was worshipped on the sea-shore, and ships of gold were dedicated to 

him. His ordinary title is ^TT King • * • ;” and the 

latter word is explained in the vocabulary as 

Plural; tlmt is, apm^ which may be allied to Ilocr in Ileffud&v, as it is also 
joined with nun, ‘^a fish” or His otber epithets are 

Jiyi” ^TJT , sur marraty ^^king of the sea,” and >->~y 
probably god of the ship or ark.” Other titles I cannot explain ; but they 
to be all connected >vith traditions of the biblical Noah. VI 
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interval between the flood and tbe establisbment of a kingdom at 
Babylon, be was content to compute by tbe astronomical notation 
of Sari and Neri j from tbe latter epoch alone, about the middle of tbe 
twenty-fiftb century, b.c,, did be attempt a definite cbronology* 
Leavingit, therefore, still a matter of speculation whether tbe prse-bis- 
toric period may be more correctly estimated at two thousand or four 
thousand years I will only remark, that it must have been during 
this interval that nationalities were first established; and that tbe 
aboriginal Scytha or Hamites appear to have been the principal movers 
in the great work of social organization. They would seem, indeed, 
simultaneously or progressively, to have passed in one direction by 
Southern Persia into India ; in another, through Southern Arabia to 
^Ethiopia, Egypt, and Numidia, They must have spread themselves 
at the same time over Syria and Asia Minor, sending out colonies 
from one country to Mauritania, Sicily, and Iberia ; from the other, 
to the southern coasts of Greece and Italy. They further, probably, 
occupied the whole area of modern Persia, and thence proceeding to 
the north by Ghalcis and the Caucasus, they penetrated to the extreme 
northern point of the European and Asiatic continents. It is well 
known to ethnographers, that the passage of the Scyths is to he 
traced along all thesp lines, either by direct historical tradition, or by 
the cognate dialects spoken by their descendants at the present day ; 
and it is further pleasing to remark that, if we were to be tbps guided 
by the mere intersection of linguistic paths, and independently of all 
?efeyenoe to the scriptural record, we should still be led to fix on the 
plains of Shinar, as the focus from which the various lines had . 
radiated. 

When I propose to class the multitude of nations here indicated 
in a common Seythie category, I do not pretend that a connexion can 
b© established between them, either by direct historical evidence or 
by any positive test of philology^ All that I maintain is, that certain 
special ethnic names have everywhere prevailed amongst them, and 
that, either from ancient monuments, or from tradition, or from the 
dialects noAV spoken by their descendants, we are authorised to infer 
that, at some very remote period, before the rise of the Semitic or 
Arian nations, a great Seythie population must have overspread 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, speaking languages all more or less dissi- 

^ Lepsius raises the historic period of Egypt at least as high as 4000 b.c.; and 
Mohs. Gobineau, in his exeellent 'work Sur Tln^galit^ des Baces Humaines*' 
{tom. i. p. 307), assumes, as an established fact, that history is to be traced beyond 
the year 5000 b.c. When I speak jjjf historic and prse-historic periods in this 
memoir, I refer especially to Semitic records* 
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niilET in tliGir vocabularyj but possessing in common^ certain organic 
characteristics of grammar and construction. I will now briefly follow 
the various supposed lines of colonization. In Siisiana, the chief seat 
of the Cush, we have the Seythic inscriptions of Susa and Elymais, 
and the Seythic names of Kicala, Cossma, Sku3, Afar, &c., not forget- 
ting the traditions of the ^Ethiopian Memnon, and the .Ethiopian 
Cepheus. Along the line to India, the ^Ethiopians of Southern 
Persia were known to Homer, Herodotus, and Strabo ; the country 
cast of Kerman, was named Kusan, throughout the Sassanian period 
the Brahii division of the Beh'cs rejoined their Cushite brethren in 
Mekran, by crossing from Arabia, and still speak a T ^ ' 
while the names of Kooch and Belooch, for Ms and Belus, 
tlie present day. Then we 


Seythic dialect ; 
5 remain to 

have Indo-Scythia, at the mouth of the 
f Indus, and the crowning fact, that all the aboriginal (?) and prm-Arian 
languages of India are of the Seythic stock. In the Arabian penin- 
sula, traces of the old Cushite tongues are now almost extinct, but 
there is no tradition better supported than their existence at a not 
very remote period of history. I suspect, indeed, that there is a 
strong Seythic element in the Himyaric itself, and that the- character 
is very ancient, since there is a Babylonian cylinder in the British 
Museum, with a Himyaric legend, which, from the style of art, 
cannot be later than the Achsemenian period. The passage of the 
Cush into Ethiopia probably took place at many different epochs ; 
the name indeed occurs, I believe, on the Egyptian monuments, as 
early as the twelfth dynasty; and it is now weU known, that 
some of the Abyssinian and neighbouring languages ape of the 
Seythic or Hamite stock. In the ancient Egyptian Itself, njore- 
over, there is probably an original Seythic element overlaid by 
Semitic forms, and the same may be said of the Berber. I wpul(J 
further class what is called the Phygn character, in the bilingual 
insexiptions of Numidia, with those remarkable legends which have 
been found in Sicily and Cyprus, and which, to a certain extent, 
resemble the Celto-Iberian writings ; all these alphabets, at any rate, 
are especially distingnished from the Phmnician, which was the only 
other universal type in the Mediterranean, and they must therefo^ 
belong to the primitive Seythic colonists. With regard to the Seythic 
line which spread into Europe by way of Syria and Asia Minor, I 
have to state, that almost all the early cuneiform names, both of men 
and countries, throughout Western Asia, seem to be Soytbio : a few 
*■ ®e Arian, but in the early times, Semitic influence, as far as I can 
ascertain, must have been very limited. With the oxception' of tiie 
Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kadmonites (and the Phcenicians from about 
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B a 1200), I take all the races of Syria mentioned in Scripture, as 
well as in the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, to have been 
Scyths ; and in Asia Minor, the only Arian nations which I recog- 
nise with any certainty, are Tubal and Meshech. Prom Syria the 
Scyths probably crossed to Cyprus and Sicily, Southern Prance and 
Iberia, this line of emigration being well marked in classic authors, 
and the modern Basque language attesting the Scythic origin of the 
Iberians. From Asia Minor, the great Scythic stream which passed 
into Europe, I suppose to have been Tyrrheno-Pelasgie, and I refer 
to the ancient Etruscans, and more doubtfully to the modern Shipetah, 
as a proof of the ethnic affinity of the early settlers. The whole Ill 3 ?Tlaa 
nation, indeed, including Macedonians, Epirotes, and Albanians, may 
have been of the true Scythic family, as distinguished from the Ariau 
Hellenes. The Pelasgians were probably Scytho-Arians, as the 
Etruscans were Scytho-Semites ; and in this distinction between the 
compound character of the barbaric element which prevailed respec- 
tively in Greek and Latin, we see perhaps the reason of the predomi- 
nance of Semitisms in the latter language, as compared with the former. 

For the Scythic population of Persia anterior tb the Arian immi- 
gration, the inquiry which I am now pursuing into the true character 
of the Zoroastrian Medes affords the best argument. The Scythic 
version of the Achsemenian tablets, is alone an evidence of the utmost 
weight ; and notwithstanding all Dr. Hincks has written to the con- 
trary, I am persuaded that the groundwork of the language of the 
said inscriptions is also Scythic and not Arian, The modern Arme- 
nian has been subjected to a much greater degree of Arian inflnence, 
but even there the Scythic element is perceptible, while the 
Georgian is probably the direct representative of the ancient Scy 
spoken in the time of Herodotus by the or 

Chalcis. Remark also, that the Scyths introdtioed the same nc 
of Albania and Iberia in this quarter, which their kindred colo 
applied to Greece and Spain ; Iberia being in all probability the v 
same name as Ahar or Ax^ar^ which followed them in all their 
tions. I put no faith whatever in the Chinese derivation 
Persian KusJtan, nor in the arrival from the far east of the Sc 
who subverted the Greek kingdom of Bactria. These tribes 
reality the descendants of the aboriginal Persian Cush, who pj 
• anff the Parthian empire, established with such ^ 
ty, was but the recovery of Scythic supremacy, 
interrupted for a time by the Arian Achsemenides 
rians always name the eastern P; 
their own connexion with them. 


m 
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gives to eacli of the four great divisions of Persia, that is, to Media, 
EIjmais, Persis, and even Aria, the generic name of Kush; and the 
Kuslian are constantly mentioned by Firdousi as the aboriginal race. 
Even in modern Persian, the Scythic element is very clearly to be 
traced, I shall not pretend to pursue the steps of the Scyths 
beyond the Caucasus, but we have ample evidence of their progress 
in the languages still spoken in Europe by the Lapps, the Fins, the 
Esthonians, and the Magyars, as well as by the several divisions of the 
Ugrians in Asia, comprising the Woguls, Ostiaks, and at least one 
tribe of Saraoyedes, and by the scanty and diminishing sections of the 
same nation on the west of the Volga, known to the Russians under 
the names of Mordwins, Cberemisses, Wotiaks, and Zyrianians. There 
is little in this sketch, I believe, which is new to ethnography, but it 
will serve to explain my general view of the ethnic affinities of the 
Persian Scyths. 

To return, however, to the more particular illustration of the 
Babylonian Scyths ; I would remark in the first place on the name 
of Medes, which Berosus gives to the particular branch or sect that 
established a kingdom at Babylon, in the twenty-fifth century b»o..; 
a name, moreover, which in other authors, in allusion to a common 
Zoroastrian faith, is constantly replaced by Bactrians, Now the 
Medes and Bactrians of a later age were undoubtedly Arians j but 
I fully believe that, at the period of which Berosus is writing, the 
countries known to the Greeks as Media and Bactria, W'ere really inha- 
bited by Scyths. 

The Namri^ at any rate, whom I take to be the descendants of the 
prse-Semitic Babylonians, held, during the period of Assyrian supre- 
macy, the entire range of Zagros, together with the conterminous 
territory of Media; and to prove their ethnic relationship, I state the 
following facts: the Namri, in the inscriptions, are always joined with 
the Elymseans;^ Humha-negas^ indeed, the contemporary of Sargon, 
was king of the two nations,® and the Elynijean inscriptions, both 
from Susa and from Elymais Proper, are most positively in a Scythic 
dialect. Again, Mr, Norris has shown good reason for assigning the 

^ Thus, tlie King of Babylon assembles against Shamas-phul, on side the, 
Aramaeans and Ohaldseans, on the other the Elymseans and Karari. / It must be 
confessed that, on the Nimrud obelisk, the kings of the Hamri have Semitic names, 
that is, names compounded of the Assyrian gods|‘ and the same remark applies in 
some cases to the kings of Elymais ; but I suspect tliat these are instances of a 
foreign nomenclature, or that the Assyrians translated the Scythic vernacular 
names. At any rate, in the iuscriptaons of Susa and Elymais, the name of a 
Semitic god has never yet been found, 
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Seythic version of tlie famous trUingual Achsemenian records to a 
people wlio were eitlier identical, or immediately cognate, with the 
inhabitants of Snsiana or Elymais ; since, in the catalogue of the 
Satrapies, the country named 'UwaJiov Khuzj^) in the Persian, 
m^Elarn in the Bahylonian,i jg the only name which is replaced in 
the Scythic column by an independent geographical title, that title 
beinv AfaHi-, a still more important fact, however, is, that in the same 
catalogue the Babylonian name which replaces the Persam Bald or 
and which, misled by the doubtful form of the initial letter, I 
formerly read as Gimiri, and proposed to identify with the 
turns out, on a nearer inspection of the cuneiform text, to be the iden- 
tical ethnic title of FammiH, with which the independent insm-ip- 
tions of Assyria have already rendered us so familiar. One^ division 
of these Sac® or Narrmiri are also placed in the Nakhsh-i-Rustatn 
catalogue, as the immediate neighbours of the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians, and they are further designated by the specific title of Tigra 
Khvda in the Persian, Bappa in the Babylonian, that is “ the archers, 
in apparent allusion to the old national characteristic of a passion 
for tiie chase.® 




1 I may here mention that In one of my vocahularies the phonetic power of 
is assigned to the character Cl] i and that there 

ILotctogly no longer any doubt as to ths Babylonjto name of Susianjt 
TbiB COTrection was first brought to my notice by Mr. Norris, who discovered 
the error m copying, by pantograph, the Babylonian paper casts of the Bisitun 
Inscription deposited with the Royal Asiatic Society; and, on referring to my own- 
note bwk, I found that I had m both passages copied the initial late for the 

■BabytonJnnameof the Saern as which is eqiuivaleut to the Assyrian 

tut had afterwards altered the form to on tbe authority of 

Westergaard and Tasker’s copies of the Babylonian tablet at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
I have^no doubt now but that or is the true form of thd 


2 The Babylonian g ^ is probably to he compared with 

archers,” in Job, xvi, 13, and perhaps mean-^ 

• "" in Gen. xxi. 20. Compare also the names of Saranam and Comani, both 
^-rnifying “ archers,” and the general name of tlie nation of archers” applied “ 
ihe Armenians to the Tartars. See BU Martin’s Armenia, tom. II. p, 430* • 

Before quitting the object of the Nawi^ I must give some further 
of their and-' -fceir <x)nnexion with &ace3*.'v j 

they are usually the first nation met with after crossing the 
ing tho mountain harrier of Zagros (compare the 
of the Assy^wt 

' s' ^ * .r . . *iV., ! J.teu 








settlement, therefore, was 


in the modern plain of 

.v.nwIrAA 1-sn 
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To trace in any detail the ethnic relations of the Babylonian 
Bcytlis would occupy noiore time than I can couTeiiiently spare ; but 
I must at any rate note a few of the leading points which refer to 
them. Their connection with Egypt on the one hand, and with 

geographers, Ibn Khordadbeb, &c., who were always seeking for Persian etymo- 
logies, read this name as nim m rai^ and pretended it was so called from being 
half-way between the fire-temple of Shig (or Ganzaca) and Ctesiphon ; but I con- 
sider this explanation to be certainly spurious, and prefer regarding Nimrah as a 
genuine relic of the old Scythic inhabitants. 

Again, there is no doubt but that the title Nim-ruis (meridies) was applied to 
countries by the Persians of the Sassanian age, to denote a southern position (see 
Bdn-dehesh, Moses Chorenensis, and Massudi); hut this geographical indication 
will by no means explain the application of the name of Nimrois to the province of 
Seistan, which was in fact to the east or north-east of all the great Persian settle- 
ments. Bearing in mind, then, that Seistan, Segestan, or '^aKaarijvr}^ was inha- 
bited by the Sac® division of the Persian Scyths, at least as early as the time of 
Isidore of Charax, does it not seem probable that the title of Nimrui^ is a mere 
corruption of the Scythic name of Namri^ nearly, in fact, reproducing the biblical 
form of Nimrod^ The ethnic affinity of these Sacae is at any rate proved by their 
association with the Scythic Kushan to the north and the Scythic Tumn and 
Kusan immediately to the south ; and it is certainly, therefore, not a little curious 
to find them designated by the same name which is applied to the Persian Sqhd fia 
the Babylonian version of the AchsemeuiaU tablets. My own idea of the con- 
nexion between the Kamri and Sac® is simply this, that the names were giveu to 
the Scythian hunters** by the Semites and Arians respectively, to denote their 
passion for the chase, the one race using as a type the hunting leopatd, and the 
other the hunting dog, I will mention, at any rate, another instance of the assO^ 
ciation of the leopard and dog, which may be accidental, but which certainly seems 
to me worthy of being noticed. St. James of SeruJ, describing the idols wMch were 
anciently worshipped at Edessa, Harratt, and in the neigiibourhig countries, asi^ns 
Bel and Nebo to the former place, and Sin and JBeel Shefniny or f^the moon and 
sun’* to the latter ; he then goes on, ba bar Kimra va Mari di KalbuHy 
m Gadlat.^^ Assemanni supposes all the^e to be names of Chaldsean idols 
Harran, and accordingly translates ^^the leopard son (Bacchus)^ the dog lords 
Tarata and Gadlat but I take Bar Nimra and Mari di Kalbuti to be geographical 
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Media and Bactria on the other, is admirably illustrated hy. an ancient 
Greek fragment preserved in the Paschal Cbronicle with regard to the 
eponymous hero Mesraim, and to the following effect. This is th<^ 
Egyptian Mesraim, who afterwards inhabited towards the east, and 
colonized Bactria, and named Inner Persia the Asoa of the great 
Indies — from this source impiety spread abroad throughout the world, 
for Mesraim was the inventor of those wicked arts named astrology 
and magic, and was the same whom the Greeks named Zoroaster.”^ 
Now the Scythic colonization of Egypt which is here indicated, must 
have taken place of course in the prse-historic period; but the encroach- 
ments of the Scyths to the east, that is, their gradual extension over 
Media and Persia, and as far as Bactria, where they came in contact 
with pure Arlan races, was probably owing to their displacement hy 
the Semites in Western Asia at the first dawn of history. I suspect^ 
moreover, that owing to this displacement, a second Scythic immigra- 

certainly known to the Assyrians as Ishtar, and to the Babylonians as Kana, To 
the phonetic name of Diana, I have no positive clue as yet; but Dr. Hinclcs is 

certainly wrong in suggesting for is the same goddess 

with >->-y A *“*“1 as may 

be proved by a host of examples ; and the ideographs for the otlier goddess are 

-T tS-eT <=m. « “T <w. " -ni- " “T 

or >->~y In one instance only have I ever found >->-| 

substituted for ^ primitive Chaldsean brick, before 

a due distinction probably had been established. 

I also observe, in that most important list of the Chaldsean gods of Harran given 
in the Filirist, Bel, the destroyer of the Nemour (or Nimri), joined with Baaltis, 
the protectress of the Maari (or Medes), See Jour. Asiat., 3rd Ser. vol. XII. 
p. 267. This list w'ould be invaluable, if a correct MS. of the Fihrist could be 
consulted. 

1 This passage, moreover, seems to me to afford a most valuable explanation 
of the celebrated Zoroastrian notice of Amobius, which has been so much dis- 
cussed, and so variously understood. I would freely translate the passage as 
follows : — Det us now speak of the Cushite Zioroaster at the torrid zone, the 
Magian of Inner Asia, a Bactrian if we agree with Hermippus, and let him be 
compared with the Armenian Zoroaster, whose exploits are related by Ctosias in 
his first book; or with the nephew and disciple of Hostanes, called ilrus Pam- 
phylius.^^ The only novelty which I propose is to understand Qtds^ which is non- 
sense as the text now stands, to denote a Cushite. The torrid zone, then, exactly 
answers to the Greek idea of ABthiopia and ab interiore orbe will be the same 
as ryjv ktrurspav TJepatdoc* It is impossible to say whether Bactrianus is given 
on the authority of Hermippus or Ctesias ; but from Cepbalion we may infer that 
the latter author did really assert the Armenian descent of Zoroaster; and ^^Arme- 
nius, Pamphylius, Erus,” agrees, moreover, with Plato. See the elaborate discussion 
.ibf tepassasre in question in Stanley's Philosophy, p. 758. 
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tiori to Africa did in reality take place about the same period^ for the 
Arab traditions of the morements of the Cush (immediately cognate 
bo it remembered both with Nimrod and Mizraim) before the settle- 
ment of the Semitic J octanides in Arabia, and the Egyptian traditions 
of the Shepherd invasion, are singularly in accordance with such a 
theory, both chronologically and in the employment of certain charac- 
teristic ethnic names. To the connexion of the Elamites and Mamri^ 
•or of Cush and Nimrod, I have more than once referred. These 
Elamites I have further stated to bear in the Achaemenian age the 
vernacular title of Afar or Amr,^ and I have now to add that at an 
earlier period they had also the vernacular title of Shus^ which indeed 
they imposed upon their capital.® If then we find that at the exact 
period of history when we can shew the Jfamri and Elamites to have 
been displaced from Babylonia by Semitic races, Scytbic tribes bearing 



the names of SJios and Amr swarmed into Egypt and supplanted the 
native rulers, it is surely only reasonable to connect tbe two events 
together. I leave, however, to the appreciation of professed Egypto- 
logers, this identification of the barbarian Shos or Hyc-sos, and their 
famous capital of Amris, with the Scytbio Shits and Amrs of Elymais 
and Babylonia, merely drawing attention, fiirstly to tbe fact that tbe 
city of Avaris (a sacred name)® is stated to have bee^n built as a pro- 
tection against tbe growing power of the Semites, and secondly, to 
tbe identical juxtaposition of the same two names in a later age, at 
another principal point of Scythic settlement. I allude to the Kushan 
of Khorassan, and to their capital city, which in tbe time of Alex- 


^ For Mr. Norris’s opinion on the Afar of Sttsiana, see Jonrn. B, A. S.> 
vol. XV. p. 3 and 164. The Amardi of the G-reeks may have been a branch of 
the same Scythic family ; but I doubt myself that there was any close or imme- 
diate connexion bet-ween them and the Afctr of Susiana, I see traces of the latter 
name in the 2 ,nd the E^sra v. 6, and iv. 9, these 

compounds being probably the Sacan Afar” and ^^the Afar of Sittace.” Afi'u- 
niyeh^ the ancient name of Wasit, may be derived from the same source; and 
there is also an Ahara in the Peutingerian Table near the site of, if not identical 
with, Niffer. 

* In the Scythic inscription of Susa, the name of ^ 

Stmnagoy occurs in almost every line — compare Heb. Ezra iv. 9. 

, , ' ' ' ** T . 

The Assyrians wrote simply M V -sT Sushan^ like the Heb. 

® Mons. Canssin de Perceval (Hist, des Arabes, tom. i. p. 13) has already 
remarked on the evident connexion between the Arab traditions of the conquest of 
Egypt by and his, residence at Awar^ the after site of Alexandria, wdth 

Manetho’s account of the Hyesos invasion, and the building of the city of Avaris, 
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aiider bore the name of ytomta j but which was afterwards known as 
Al^ar shaJia7' or tlie city of the Avars'^ the title of Nisha'poor^ by which 
it is designated at present, dating only from the time of the Sas- 
saiiiansd 

It would extend too much this preliminary inquiry into the 
predecessors of the Semites in Babylon, if I were to pursue the 
ramified migrations of the Cush, or to trace in any detail the coiinec'* 
tioii of the rarioiis tribes and races wbo gave the Greek name of 
Ethiopia to the country of their settlement; this name being found, as 
it is well known, in ancient times, in Southern Persia and in India, 
in Susiana, Arabia, and Abyssinia, at Colchis upon the Euxine, in 
Southern Syria, along the northern coasts of Africa, and even in 
Spain. Nor is the subject, however interesting, immediately related 
to the present inquiry, for the Cush or Elaiintes, although of a kin- 
dred stock, were not identical with the Babylonian Scyths. Of more 
importance is it to show tho i*eal nature of the connexion between 
these Scyths and the Medes, to which I have more than once alluded. 
Prom the Toldotli Beni Noah it is only fair to infer that the Japhetic 
races were spread very extensively over Northern Persia and Asia 
Minor, and that they had even penetrated into Europe, at least as 
early as the diffusion of tho Scyths; — Slavonians, Medes, Armenians, 
and Greeks, are recognised in Genesis among the ofishoots of this 
race, and two other great divisions, Tubal and Meshech, which are 
named in the same list/ retained their primitive seats along the range 

^ I have noticed the ancient ethnic relationship of the Kushan of Kliorassan 
in a preceding note, and now add a few words regarding their later history. 
Under the disguised Chinese form of Kwei-sliwang they are well known to 
Indian numismatists, being the particular race who, under the name of the Kad- 
phises dynasty, occupied Afghanistan about the period of the Christian era. In 
the title of Kojouh wo have probably a trace of the ethnic name, and KcnoJco is 
the very epithet which, according to Solinus, these Scyths applied to their Persian 
neighbours. The point, however, on which I particularly insist is, that the suc- 
cessive tribes of Scythians who overran Bactria and Upper India, between the 
Greek conquest and the era of Islam, were the aborigines of Persia, and did not 
come from the frontiers of China. The Sms of the Chinese are the Shm or Shos, 
who had their capital at Houma in the time of Alexander. The 'Aortot (perhaps 
the Azes of the coins and Asvas of the Puranas) may be the 'A<to« fiiyakiov 
the name given to Eastern Persia by the Zoroastrian Scyths, according 
to the legend in the Paschal Chronicle. At any rate, the Toxapat, joined with the 
Asii and Saearauli by Strabo, and also mentioned by Trogus Pompeius, were 
settled in the Amieni^jn mountains in the time of Sennacherib. It is only, indeed, 
through Persia that a SeraitiO alphabet, and the Semitic worship of Nmaia or 
Yehus, cohld have been introduced into Bactria by the Scytbic invaders. 

^ the names of Gomer,. Madaf, Javan, Tubal, Meshech, Ashkenaz, and 

x. 2, 3. ' ' ' -• 
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of Taurus^ until a late period of tlie Assyrian empire.^ The Medes^ 
howeyei’; though sprung from a Japhetic source, must have been, 
I think, at a very early period merged in the overpowering masses of 
their Scjthic neighbours ; at any rate, when they first appear in 
history they are not to be distinguished from true Scythians, and they 
seem moreover to have retained all the characteristics of the family of 
their adoption, both as to manners, language, and religion, until at 
a late epoch of history they were to a certain extent re-Arianized 
by contact with the Persians, and perhaps by the junction of fresh 
colonies from the east. 

The identity of the Zoroastrian Medes with the INimrod of Scrip- 
ture, has been already suggested upon strong authority ; but there 
arc oven stronger arguments remaining to j)i’ove the general Scjthic 
character of the race. In the first place, when Herodotus states that 
the ancient name of Media was Aria, I cannot at all admit the con- 
nexion which is generally assumed between this title and the Arya- 
mrtta of India, for there is nothing whatever to show that the terra 
Arian was used by the Greeks, either ethnically or geographically, in 
the sense in which we now employ it, before the time of Alexander. 
It seems to me far more probable that at the remote epoch to winch 
Herodotus alludes, Aria must have been used as synonymous, or at 
any rate as a kindred term, with and in this conjecture I 

am supported by a very remarkable passage of the Arab historian 
Massoudi, who is a most excellent authority on the subject of ancient 
oriental traditions. In explaining tbe application to the city of 
Babylon of the name of Iran-Sheher^ ho observes that, according to 
some, the true orthography should be Arian-skeher^ which signifies in 
Nabathjean, 'Hhe city of Lions,” and that this name of Lion designated 
the kings of Assyria, who bore the general title of Niinrud.® Another 


^ There is no geographical indication- better established in tlxe inscrip- 
tions of Ass 3 ?ria, than the location of the y^ and 

J^^y y| y^ ^he TupM and AfmJcai^ in the countnes 

which intervened between Syria and Cappadocia. 

Kummuhhay or Ktoyayrivij^ was a part of Musha ; and the king of this country, 
who paid tribute to Tiglath Pileser IJ., was named Kustaspu^ which is evidently 
an Arian compound, .The kings of the Moschi and Commagene, who con- 
tended with, Tiglath Pileser I. (about B,a 1130), have names of a very uncertain 
etymology, but which cannot possibly be Semitic ? they are—lst, KilUieru, son 
of KaiUtm'n^ son of Isarupin-Sihmun ; and 2adly, ShadiUerUy son of 

^ For this important extract from Massoudi's Tenbih, see Hotioe des Mann- 
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proof of Median and Scjtliio amalgamation is to be dra^rn from the 
application of the title wliich the Mecles held among their Arian 
neighbours. This title was usually written Mar^ and it gave rise, no 
doubt, not only to the Persian traditions of Zohak and his snakes, 
but to the Armenian traditions also of the dragon dynasty^of Media, 
the word if dr having in Persian the signification of a snake,’* 

Hence then are we to explain the assimilation by Sallust of the names 
of Mauri and Meds in the tradition of the Median colonization of 
Blauritania,^ which he substitutes for the J5thiopian colonization of 
Ephorus ; and hence too it may be inferred that the Mauri whom the 
Argonauts found at Colchis,® and the Mares whom Herodotus places 



in the same vicinity, were Scythian Modes associated with Scythio 
/Ethiopians. 

There is nothing positive to be ascertained from the Assyrian 
inscriptions with regard to the ethnic relations of the early Medos. 
Neither in the annals of Tiglath Pileser L (about B.c. 1130), nor in 
those of Asshiir-alch-'pal, nearly three centuries later, does the name 
of the Modes occur, although the eastern expeditions of those monarchs 
are described beyond the mountain barrier of Assyria.^ The name of 
Mad is first met with in the eastern wars of Shalman, at the close of 
the eighth century B.c., and it is there applied to a race dwelling 


serits, tom. VIII. p. 148. It is, indeed, all the more interesting to find this 
assimilation of Arian with Nimrud^ that Massoudi himself was evidently not aware 
of the connexion between and 

^ See Moses of Chorene, lib. ii. c. 43, and, in fact, all the Armenian historians 
and geographers. The dragon race of Media is also constantly mentioned in 
Moses of Chorene, from the old traditions. 

^ Barbara lingual Mauros pro Medis appellantes.” — Sail, de Bell. Jugurth, 

® Argonaut, verse 742. For the ^Ethiopians or Scytlis of Colchis, see all the 
authorities collected by Bochart, Phaleg., lib. iv. e. 31 ; and in Larcher^s Hero- 
dotus, torn. II. p. 373. 

^ The names of the countries subdued by Tiglath Pileser beyond the mountains 
to the east are difficult to be read, and absolutely unknown in later history. They 
are — 

-SA ^ YY>^Y 


crossed the mountains more to the south, after ravaging 
and perhaps, therefore, never entered Media Proper. 
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beyond tlie Namri and adjoining tbe Bartsa} Tlie same habitat 
is assigned to the Medes, both in the annals of Sha7na$ FIml, who 
was the son of Shalmaii^ and in the disjointed fragments which we 
alone possess of the conquests of Tiglath Pileser IL, who established 
the lower dynasty of Assyria in b.c. 747.® Under the later kings 
the notices of the Medea are more full and satisfactory. Sargon 
conducted two expeditions against them, and founded cities in tiieir 
country. Media is first characterized at this period as rulmta or the 
remote,” the title being the same which is borne by Judma, and 
an indication being thus afforded of the eastern and western limits 
of the Assyrian empire. Media is further stated in all the inscrip- 
tions of Sargon, to be a dependency of Bikni,^ which latter country 
was also famous for a valuable mineral product. When Sennacherib 
records his reception of tribute from Media, he especially notes that 
it was a country which had never been brought in subjection to 
Assyria by the kings his fathers ; and this same testimony to Median 

1 The Bartsa seem to have dwelt between the Namri and the Modes (See 
Himrud Obelisk, Is. 120 and I So). I now question whether this name can repre- 
sent the Persians. The j[ii‘st authentic notice of the Persians is, I think, in a late 
inscription of Sennacherib, where the Jll ■£! Partsu are asscwjiated 
with the Elymmans, as allies of the Chaldoeans and Aramaeans, in an attempt made 
by the son of Merodacli Balaclan to drive out the governor who had been placed 
by the Assyrian king in charge of Babylonia. 

s What I particularly remark in the geographical nomenclature of Media is 
the constant use of Un or hind, evidently as a prefix or affix of locality ; and as this 
same term was further extensively used among the nations of Asia Minor, I compare 
it with the Turkish hend, rather than with the Semitic |p. 

3 If the name of this country is really to be read j^p.' Bikni, 

I can offer no possible explanation of it. In some passages, hovrever, the last 
letter is >”yy>-, and if this form be correct, the entire name will be Bikrat, which 
nearly answei*s to the Vaekeret of the Veiididad, denoting, as I think, Khorassan. 
I may also observe that the stone for which Bihii or Bikmt 

was celebrated (see B- M. Series, p. 24, I* 9), is almost certainly the lapis lazuli, 
as it applies to the enamelled bricks of Babylon and Nineveh ; and this product no 
doubt came to Assyria from Khorassan or Bactria. 

I should wish to read the word \ as Khamai, and thus to compare the 
Babylonian name for the lapis lazuli with the Egyptian Cheshei ; but I am not sure 
that II has in any case the power of Khas» According to the ordinary power of the 
letters we might read either IChamat or Khasai, hut I still lean to Khasmat. The 
lapis lazuli was taken to Egypt from Babylon* 
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independence is twice repeated By Esarliaddon.^ Again^ during the 
reign of the son of Esarhaddon, of whose annals we have numerous 
fragments, Media appears to have remained at peace with Assyria, 
and I put no faith therefore either in the Median history of Ctesias, 
nor even in the narrative of Herodotus, so far as regards the Median 
revolt and the first two kings Dejoces and Phraortes.^ 

It was Cjaxares, probably, w^ho, at the head of a new immigration 
from the eastward, re-established an Arian supremacy over the 
Scythic Medes, and afterwards invaded Assyria with the united forces 

J See B. M. Series, p. 24, 1 0, and 25, 22. The Sennacherib passage is in the 
34th line of Grotefend’s Cylinder, 

2 There is a Daiukka carried off from Annenia by Sargon, and placed in 
Hamath; but no other name occurs at all resembling A?;Vd<c7/e in the annals of 
Sargon, although, according to the dates of Herodotus, they must have been con- 
temporaries. It seems to me, hideed, that Herodotus has fallen into the same 
error in distiiigiushing and 'Acrmay^^Cji which we find in the Zend Avesta 

itself, where the name of the biting snake,” personifying Media,— which is given 
in the Yendidad in full as Jjis dahaka {^ixl the nom.), is abbreviated to Dah&ha 
alone, in the hymn to the god lUma : the same tradition, however, of the destruc- 
tion of the snake by Thriimii ovFeridun^ which typifies the transfer of power from 
the Medes to the Persians, applying to both the names (see Journal As, 1844, 
p, 498). By the Dejoces of Herodotus, I understand the genuine Median nation, 
the Mar or snakes ; and I further suspect that he took his Phraories from the 
Frawartkh of Bisitun, who was the antagonist of Darius Hystaspes, and did really 
gain great advantages over the Persians, I am supported, indeed, in tins explana- 
tion, not only by the negative evidence of the Assyrian inscriptions, during the 
supposed reigns of Dejoces and Phraortes, but by the fact that Diodorus substi- 
tutes the name of Cyaxares for the Dejoces of Herodotus, and by the remarkable 
boast of both the i*ebel leaders, Frawaritsh of Media, and Chiiraiahhma of 
Sagartia, that they were of the race of Hnwakhshaira, or Cyaxares, in allusion, as 
it would seem, to the well-known chief of some great and recent Arian immigration. 
The Sagartii were a race who, according to Herodotus, spoke the same language 
as the Achsemenian Persians ; hut they inhabited far to the east of the Caspian 
Gates, and at first sight, therefore, it seems difficult to understand how a native 
Sagartian could have claimed to be of the blood royal of Media. If we assume, 
however, that the great Arian immigration took place in the first half of the seventh 
century B,a, everything comes out satisfactorily, Achcomenes, the leader of the 
Persian division, was the fifth ancestor of Darius Hystaspes. Cyaxares, or 
Huwakhshaira, leader of a cognate division of Sagartians, was the third ancestor 
of Cyrus, The former turned to the south and took possession of Persis; the latter 
proceeded due west from Khorassan, leaving colonies along the mountains south 
of the Caspian, and gradually established an Arian supremacy over the Scythic 
Medes, an event for which we have the direct authority of Herodotus himself. All 
this is singularly in accordance both with the line of immigration indicated in the 
Yendidad, and with the traditions of Peridun at Damawend and along the Elburz. 
It further, too, explains a host of difficulties, not only in regard to dates, but with 
respect to the linguistic and religious relationship of the Medes and Persians of 
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of the two races. If, indeed, we compare the statement of Herodotus, 
regarding the relative position of the Scyths and Medes, with the 
identification already estahiished between the Namri and the Sac®, 
and the undoubted evidence of the location of the former race along 
the mountain barrier of Assyria and Babylonia during all the later 
period of the Assyrian empire, we cannot help seeing that the Scythic 
must have been the old and predominating element in Media, and the 
Arian the new infusion^ ; and if we further observe that in the Greek 
writers from the time of Alexander downwards, the Sacm and Cadusii 
are so mixed up with the Northern Medes as to be absolutely undis- 
tinguish able from them, while there is the not less important fact 
that the second column of the tridingual inscriptions of the Achse- 
menidm, which has hitherto for many good and sufficient reasons 
borne the title of Median, is now found to be written in a bona-fide 
Scythic dialect, and to be evidently addressed as their vernacular 
language to the general mass of the subjects of the Great King, as 
distinguished from the native Persians and the conquered Babylonians; 
the scheme which I have proposed for defining the ethnic affinities of 
the Medes really seems to affiord the only explanation possible. 

But there is still another corroboration of^this scheme to be drawn 
from the Zoroastrian religion and from tho native traditions of Persia. 
Magism, or the faith of Zoroaster, which prevailed at Babylon before 
the establishment of Chaidsean power,® and which was maintained in 

3 It is probable, indeed, tliat this connexion of the Scyths with the earlier 
Medes is indicated by the name of their king, Madyas^ who was the antagonist of 
Cyaxares; and it may be further observed that the building of Agbatanct by 
Dejoces is a mere type of astronomical Magism, the seven walls being the seven 
concentric spheres of the heavens, each ruled by Its dominant planet, and charac- 
terized by its particular colour. That a nation, moreover, which held aU Asia in 
subjection, and was strong enough to march from Assyria to Palestine in order to 
attempt the conquest of Egypt, should have been suddenly aniiibilated at a small 
dinner party, is a fiction so gross that it could hardly have imposed even on the 
credulity of Herodotus. 

^ In order to explain more fully the view which I take of the primitive ZoroaS’* 
trian faith, of its relationship on the one hand to Theism, before the latter merged 
into idolatry, and on the other to Dualism, and of the respective attribution of 
these three faiths in Western Asia to the Scyths, Semites, and Arians, I venture 
to append some further illustrations in a note. Moses of Chorene (p. 17), after 
quoting the Berosian Sybil and some old Greek traditions of Olympiodorus, states, 
as a well-known fact, that the people of the oast tei»med Zerwan, Bim or Shem 
and that the memory of the conflict between the three Koachide brothers, and the 
rise of their respective names, were preserved in the popular songs of Armenia 
to his day* Now Zerwan is, as I have said before, in all probahility, the Zim^hmU 
of the inscriptions, which is the ordinary epithet of Bel^ or Belus, evidently the 
prptotype of the Semitic race. At the same time, a host of ancient traditions, both 
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Persia and Media up to the period of the Achffimeniaii supremacy, was 
certainly the special religion of the Scyths, and was antagonistic both 

Christian and Talmudic (collected by Bochart, Piialeg. col. 204 ; and Stanley, 
Ghald. Pliiiosoph., p. 7C0), identified the Greek Zoroaster with Plain. I therefore 
think it almost certain that Zerwan and Zoroaster are antithetical names applied to 
the Semites and Scyths. To explain the name of Zoroastex*, or Ziru4shtar^ I 
further observe that, during the conflict of the brothers, their sister Asieria con- 
veyed away the children of one of them to the far east, or the borders of Bactria, 
(The sybil says this of Shem; but I understand it of Ham.) Here, then, we luive 

the exact word ZiruAshtar^ or “ the seed of Asteria,*’ 

for tlie primitive Noachide race ivluch emigrated from Babylonia to Bactria; and 
we have further an admirable illustration of the Greek traditions, which connected 
Zoroaster, the founder of the Magian religion, on one side with Bactria, and on 
the other with the Hamite Nimrod in Babylonia. 

Pursuing this subject, I conjecture that there was to a certain extent au 
interchange of knowledge and religious tenets between the Scyths and Semites 
before their final separation. The Zoroastrians must have imparted the elements 
of Magism and astronomy to the Chaldasaiis, while they received from them tlie 
worsliiiJ of typifying time. Hence, there is to be explained the 

Greek identification of Belus, the father of Ninus, with Kpovog* ; and hence we 
may see the origin of the confusion of Zerwan with Zoroaster, as well as the reason 
why Zerwan signified time ” in Zend (no satisfactory Sanscrit etymology having 
been found) ; and how it happened that Zerwan, as the typo of a pure theism, 
came to be irregularly amalgamated with dualism in the religion of the Parsees. 
A radical and irreconcilable distinction between theism and dualism, or the 
religion of Zerwan and the religion of Zoroaster, is perceptible in all the Greek 
and Ai-menian accounts of the Magian faith, as w'ell as throughout the pages of the 
Zendavesta. Among later inquirers, Sheheristaui alone seems to have understood 
this distinction in classifying the three divisions of Magi as Zerwainiyeh, or wor- 
shippers of infinite time; Zoroastrians, or true magi; and Thanawzyeh, or dualists; 
these divisions being referable to three primitive sources— Semitic theism, before 
the introduction of idolatry ; the Scythic worship of the elements ; and the Oro- 
masdian faith of the Ariau Acheemenides. See, on this really intei'esting subject, 
the second chapter of Wilson^ s Parsi Beligion ; note on Zerwan, in Brockhaiis’s 
Vendidad; Burnouf, in Jour. As., 1845, Avril, p. 275; St. Martin's Armenia, 
vol. II. p. 477> &c. 

Whilst on the subject of the famous Zarwan aharana, or “time without bounds,*' 
rogardmg whom so much has been written with really so little success, I must add 
an illustration from the inscriptions which, for the present, can be received only 
as a conjecture, but to which, nevertheless, I attach some importance. The 
winged and horned bulls of Assyria are, perhaps, sometimes indicated by the w^ords 

>->-y ^ ^yy>-<y winch are read phonetically by Dr. Hincks as 

ilUp iUU, or the bull idols ; but admitting even the correctness of the application 
of the names, I see very little for, and very much against, this reading. In ouq 

of my vocabularies, >->“1 is explained by >-^1 ^4^ 

singular, and -El + >11 in the plural; that is, hmsu and lammsu, to 
which. 1 cannot assign any Semitic equivalonk In another passage, however, the 
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to tlie idolatry of tlie Semites and the Dualism of the Arlans. The 
religion described by Herodotus (Clio. 131 ), is not that of the 
Oromazdiaii Persians, but of the Zoroastrian Scythsd The early 
Achmmenians evidently abhorred Magism ; Cainbyses on his death- 
bed invoked his native gods to prevent the restoration of power to 


explanation of >->-y grljy is given as I'kalim, wliich 

may bo derived from (Hiph. to make strong”), or from to exult.” 

Tlio second term is explained by ^®^^y ^^jy >->“y or 

T ^y ^^yy tlmt is, Ifarmi in tlie singular, and haranu in the plural ; 

and it seems to refer both to *'^timc” and to a class of animals, otherwise repre- 
sented by . I conjecture, therefore, that Jcaran is the Hebrew and 

signifies, as in Arabic, both a horn ” and time” or ‘^"'eternity,” typified by horns. 
Is not then, this karan the Greek icpovotj (so written when referring to Belua) ? 
and is not Zerwan akarana Zerwan the horned,” ratlier than merely time 
without bounds ” ? I do not certainly suppose the Nineveh bulls to represent tlie 
image of BeUZiriL-^hanU ; but they may 

have been emblems of strength and eternity, and have been thus named lamassu 
karanu. As a further evidence that >“>->y ^|y>-<| refers to [IiornedJ 
aniinala, I would also draw Br. Hiiicks’s attention to the fact that, on the Senna- 
cherib bulls, the title is constantly replaced by 

that is, I think, beasts of the field,” being a determinative genei'ally used 

for [horned] goats, and or <T- E4! <1!?= saddi or siddi^ 

being a well-known word answ^ering to the Hebrew or /lll’lli?. 

It need not at all surprise us to find karan^ time,” answering to the Greek Kpopog^ 
when we observe the near identity betw^een the Babylonian ^’l^y £>^yy 
Mmraisti, *^gold,” and and a host of other examples. The connexion 

which I have sought to establish between the winged and horned bulls of Nineveh 
and Bersepolis, and the Zerwan akarana of later times is a more important and inte- 
resting matter. I would suggest even that Darius Hystaspes gladly admitted tlje 
horned type of eternity into his palace at Persepoiis, notwithstanding his hostility 
to the magi, because Zenvan, or Ziru-banU^ was of Semitic origin, nnd did not 
form an essential part of Magism as it then stood. This intricate question, how- 
over, will not be properly understood until %vc ascertain the meaning of the 

Assyrian word which is written >3^ >Sf 

or petniiy and thus obtain an insight into the 

mythic genealogy of Belus. 

^ I cannot too much insist on the importance of this remarkable notice of 
Herodotus, and on the striking contrast which his description exhibits both to the 
religion indicated in the Achoomenian records and to the dualistic faith afterwards 
known to the Greeks as Magism. 

TOb. XV. T 
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tlie Magian Alecles.^ Tlie usnrijation o£ tlie Magiaii impostor in- 
volved a religions as niucli as a political revolution ; and tlie first care 
of DarinS;, on regaining the crown, was to restore the teiii|)les which 
his predecessor had destroyed, and to re-organize the Oroniazclian 
priestliood wdtli their chaunts and ceremonial service.® The slaughter 
of the Magi, indeed, which followed on this occasion, was celebrated 
by the Duaiistic Persians for long afterwards as a national festival, 
diiring wliicli the proscribed race were unable to show themselves in 
the streets.® It is further to be observed that Herodotus expressly 
mcludes the Magi among the' tribes of Media that Zoroaster is also 
generally designated the Greeks as a Mede, or a Medo-Assyrian, 
or a Medo-Persian and lastly, that the popular legends, which have 
almost always a foundation in truth, are unanimous in ascribing to 
Azerbaijan or Northern Media, the origin of the fire worship, and in 
regarding it as the chief seat of the Zoroastriaii religion ; notwith- 
standing that the historical records preserved in the coiiimeneing 
chapter of the Veiididad, distinctly show that the immigrants to whoiii 
the records belonged came from the far east, ^ (probably from India 
itself,) hringing of course their peculiar doctrines with them; and 
notwithstanding that in this depository of the ancient national 
traditions, not only is Media under its own name altogether unnoticed, 
but there is proof perhaps aflPorded that at the time of their Compila- 
tion, the Arlans had not come geographically in contact with the 
Western Medes, nor had Dualism been tainted with Magism, I will 

^ Thalia, c. 65. 

“ See Bisitun Inscriptions, col. I. par. 14, 

3 Herodotus, Thalia, c. 76. The festival is also mentioned by Ctesias and 
Agatliias,' ■■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Observe, too, that DIno, the father of Clitarchiis, and the oldest certain 
writer among the Greel’s on the snbject of Magisni, describes in the same terms 
the incantations with the divining rod practised by the Scythian Magians and the 
Medes. (SehoL Nicaiid. Ther, 613.) From all the fragments, indeed, of Dino 
that have survived (see Muller’s Fragments, vol. II. p. 88), I should suppose that 
he treated exclusively of pure Magism, and did not take any note of the duaiistic 
lieresy. I quote Dino as the earliest Greek author on the subject, because it is 
doubtful whether the first Alcibiades, where the notice occurs of the Magic of 
ZwpodcTpou rov 'Qpo/cd^o?;, be really Plato’s. 

^ For the native traditions regarding the fire-worship in Azerbaijan, and the 
birth of Zoroaster in that country, see my Memoir on the Atropatenian Ecbatana, 
in the Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, vol. VIII. 

The most ’westerly position that can be certainly identified in the first Fargard 
of the Vendidad, is Ea^a or Rhages* It is possible that Varene^ ‘‘the squared,” 
where Tlwilmn destroyed Jj-dahah, may be the capital of Media Atropatene, the 
Fe7'aor Bapig of tlie Greeks ; but the tradition of the transfer of power from the 
Medes to the Persians, or the defeat of Astyages by Cyrus at Ecbatana, was more 
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only add tlic follo-wiiig remark, tkafc tke Median engrarers who 
executed tlic Scjtliic rersion of the great inscription of Bisitun, so 
well understood the difference between Arian Dualism and Scjtliic 
Magisin, that when tliev bad to speak of Ormazd in connexion with 
other gods, thoj interpolated after the name the distinctiye epithet 
of God of the Arians.” 

It remains, before closing tliis digression on tlie religion of the 
Aledes, to explain briefly the view which I take of the respective and 
independent development of Magisni and Dualism, and of the process 
by wbicli tl^ey -were ultimately amalgamated in one faith. Magism, 
including tlio worship of the heavenly bodies, of the elements, and 
especially of fire, I conceive to have prevailed extensively among the 
Bcyilis from the earliest times to the Achmmenian periodd It was 
probably this religion that was introduced by the Hyc-sos into Egypt, 
when llio Seytlis wore driven westward by the Semites; and if a fre>sli 


[■ 


cictermliinteiy preserved in tliG story of the capture of AJmsiah^ the true Scythie 
oponvm, hy Kai Khiaru at Shl^, Although, indeed, the Afis dahaka of the 
Voiididad must almost certainly indicate the snake ” race, who afterwards inha- 
bited i^Iedla, I think it most unlikely that the legend of Feridun and Zohak can 
refer to such a late period of history as the age of Cyrus. 

In the hymn to the god Horaa, Thriiaon represents the second historical phase of 
the Arian immigrants, and refers, therefore, I should suppose, to their first colli- 
sion with the Scvthic Modes in tlicii* progress westward, about the meridian of the 
Caspian Gates, where we may infer from the Assyrian inscriptions the Madai were 
located as late as the eighth century b.c. This is further corroborated by the tradi- 
ti(jns which describe Mcl and Damaisend as the capitals of Feridun (the epithet 
of ihrezanta, or tlirce-germed,” which is applied to Rciga^ in the Yendidad, 
referring probably to the name of Thntami and the triple division of his empire), 
and which fiirtiicr suppose Zohak to have been imprisoned under the mountain of 
Damawend, where magicians went to consult him. All things considered, there- 
fore, I ran inclined to identify Varenc with the city of Damawend itself. 

^ The Scythic god of fire I suppose to be >->- I -11^ since I have found this 
tmm sifosticutcd for the ordinary or ^y >y~. >->-y >^yy4,^ 


also constantly occurs in the names of cities, both in Media and Asia Minor, 
The Ycniis Urania, of the Scyths, which Herodotus says they borrowed from the 
Assyrians, and wlii^Ii he eoiifounds with the Arian Mithm^ seems also, from the 
inscription of Artaxerxes at Snsa, to have had a special title, which Mr. N'orris 
reads as Tanata^ and compares with the Greek Tavatg. As the Arian term in the 
same inscription is wTitten Anahata^ its connexion with the Zend andliita and 
Saiiserit ariasita (Ya<;na, p. 432, note 289) is rendered doubtful, though the Baby- 
lonian orthography of analihita^ and the Greek A*-'«Vnf, are in its favour. 
In the inscriptions of Naboiiit, the goddess in (jueslion is always nam^'^? 

If the. second element being almost cer 

the Egyptian Kfoi 

T 2 
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immigration of the Ciisli from Suslana or Arabia to YE thiopia anJ the 
valley of tlie Nile really took place under Ameiiophis IIL (i\femnon)^ 
the Magian doctrines of these intruders will further account for the 
alterations which have often been remarked on the religious inoiiri- 
ments of that king,^ and for the introduction of the sun-worship into 
Egypt.® It is to Scythic Alagism that the Greeks no doubt allude in 
their traditions of an early Zoroaster, who is sometimes placed as high 
as fire thousand years before the Trojan war / and it is I conceive the 
precepts of this ancient faith, which were expounded and indexed by 
Herinippus, which were quoted by Plato as primceval relics, and 
which were in the hands of the disciples of Prodiciis in the lifth 
century B.c. ; the concurrent testimony of all writers as to the remote 
antiquity of the documents rendering it impossible that tliey can 
refer to a modern compilation of the contemporary Aclimmeiiian 
j)eriocL Whilst Magism, as distinguished from Semitic idolatry, was 
thus being cultivated by all the Scythian races of high Asia, Dualism 

^ 1 allucte of course to the introduction of the name of the god Ammon, See 
Biniseirs Egypt, p. 372. 

^ See Poole’s Horse -iEgyptiaece, 201; and Kenrick’s Egypt, vol. II. p.' 24r). 

s Pliny, quoting Eudoxus and Aristotle, gives the date of Zoroaster at 6000 
years before the death of Plato. Herniippus, following Hermodorus Platonieus, as 
he is quoted by Pliny and Diogenes Laertius, fixes tlie date at 5000 years before 
tlie Trojan war, and Plutarch (in Isid. et Osir.) has the same statement. See 
Pliny, lib. xxx. c. 1 ; and Diog. Laer., i. 2. Aristotle also, in his treatise on 
Philosophy, maintained that the Magians were older than the Egyptians ; and 
the 500 years before the Trojan w'ar of Siiidas is no doubt an error for 5000. The 
most complete collection of Magian and Zoroastrian authorities to which I have 
access, is in Brisson’s second book, De reg. Pers. Princip. ; but there is nothing 
like critique in any of the old dissertations. The main difHciilty, however, in 
analysing Magism, lies wntli the Greeks themselves, who, misled by the anomalous 
faitli which sprang up under the Achcamenians, constantly confounded Dualism 
with the religion of the primitive Zoroaster. If the first Alcibiacles be genuine, 
Plato himself fell into this error. Aristotle (quoted by Diogenes Laertius, i. 6 ; 
Miiiler’s h’rag. vol. III. p. 53) certainly endorsed it, and his disciple Eudcinus 
explained Magism, the faith of the Arian race, as the worsliip of the two principles. 
If Aristotle, however, really w'rote the work on magic quoted by Diogenes, ho 
maiiitaiued that the ancient Persians or Dualists were ignorant of the magic art; 
and the same distinction was advocated by Dino. I see, indeed, from a passage 
quoted from Clem. Alex, by Brisson, p. 232, that Dino positively asserted the 
Idagian Medes to have no objects of worship but fire and water. As the astrologer 
Hermippiis, at the same time, is one of the authorities quoted hy Diogenes for the 
Dualism of the Magi, and is probably also the source from whence Plutarch drew 
his description of Zoroastrian Dualism, it must be presumed that the two millions 
of verses which he indexed and explained had been put together after the priest- 
hood of the later Achmmenians had tampered w’ith the original documents, and 
had cngr.afted on them their own Dualistic tenets. 
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seems to liayo originated among tlie pure Arians of Xi^nihlislietra. !(; 
was perliapS;, in fact, the Dualistic heresy which separated tlio Zend or 
Persian branch of the Arians from their Vedio brethren within tho 
Sutlej, and compelled them to migrate to the westward, carrying with 
tlioin, however, their native language, their Indian names of places 
and persons, and a very large portion of the mythic traditions of the 
raeeP The course of tho Ariau Exodus is admirably illustrated by 
the successive creations of Oromazdes, described in tho first chapter of 
the Vendidad, which furnish a complete and connected series of 
geographical names extending from the frontiers of India to the 
€as])ian grites,- and it is probable that along this line the immigrants 
came everywhere in collision with Magian Scyths, whose names are 
idso obscurely indicated by the difihreiit calamities and evils which 

^ Among the Yodic names in tlic Vendidad have been recognized Timo^ tlie son 
of Vivcnglumj or Yama the son of Vivasivan^ Mithm^ and Iloma^ for and 

or the and ^^moon,” &c. The name of Baraqaiti again {Ifaran- 

waiish) and Greek 'Apa^wtria), exactly answering to and applied by 

the primitive Arians to Candahar, seems to show that the colonists came from the 
true Kiirukhshetra, and the hanks of the Sarasvati river. The proper names of 
men, too, both in the Vendidad, in the cuneiform inscriptions, and even in tho 
Greek notices of Persia, are in many cases Vedic or Furanic, and can almost 
always be referred to a Sanscrit etymology, thus authenticating the connexion of 
the races. Cyrus has the same name as the progenitor of the Kumvas, Cambyscs 
was named after the province of The great point of interest at present 

would bo to discover the Vedic correspondents of Athm and Thritaoiiy and, if pos- 
sible, of Sama and his two sons, Urvakhshaya and Keresdspuj as we should 
thereby obtain a clue to the approximate date of the Arian Exodus, and the pro- 
gress of the colonists to the westward. 

- Compare the names of Siighihi^ or Sogdiana ; Mouru^ or IMerv ; BdJchdi^ or 
Baetria; Nimyai or Nisa; Haroyu^ or Herat; Vehrhan^ or liyrcania; Baraqaiti^ 
or Aracliosia ; Ilaetumatj qx Hindmand; Ragha, or llhages; miA Bapia Binda^ 
or tho so veil Indies, Among tho names which are still obscure, I observe that 
Yaekeret is named Dahdko sayanem, thereby sliowing that the country was inha- 
bltod by the snake ” race, or Hedes : I believe it to be Western Kiiorassan. 
Urvan.^ with its epithet of Poiiru mslrdni^ is very difficult ; it was probably in 
the Elburz range. I suspect a connexion between CMhh-m and Kasv^ hi Casvin, 
C(m}m, lS:c., Mi in Ecnd representing sv, although the epithet sureni asavancm 
would indicate Semitic inhabitants. Verene^ the birth-place of Feridun, must be 
D am CUV end i and Baughmja for Rasya, as JDangIm for dasyu^ must be the 

ciinclfonn || <1^1— east of Susiaua (or about Isfahan)^ which again 

is probably the Ezekiek 
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.were created by^ Aliriman to .obstruct. 'the Ariaii progress to tlic west.^- 
,It„ would be bazardous^ w.itlioat' further , inquiry^, to attempt to define 
the cliiratioii of this progress's or to assign fixed dates, either ' for 'its, 
comiiie.ii cement or its close. The period is figured in' Persian tradition 
as'. the . wars of Fmidtm and ZoMlc; and the relationship . of the ArlaiiSj.^ 
after' their establishment in Central Persia;, to the great nations on their 
western frontier is represented by - the division of the empire mf Jb-rA 
.,.rA.m between his three sons^ Sdm^^ Toor^ and Erij, A conflict of, races 
no doubt prevailed for many centuries after the Aidan establislimentj 
and it is this coiifli.ct which forms the groundwork of. all later Persian 
romance j Afradab^^ king of being the eponjiii of the .Bcythic' 

.mcej,. which was gradually pressed by the Ariaiis to the, , west w.ardi 
■ The true historic period does not commence till five generations before 
Darius PIjstaspes (or about B.o. 680), when Achsenieiies founded a 
kingdom in Persia Proper. Not long afterwards, tribes immediately 
cognate with the Arlans of .Persia, both in language and religion,. must 
have invaded Media; and it was in cons.equence probably of this 
invasion, that the Scythians were projected on, Assyria.^ 

^ For instance, I take the SakUi (translated hies ”), who annoyed the Arians in 
Sughdj to he Iduai or and the (translated /Svasps*’), who con- 

tended with them at Herat, to be AeotiKKol ox* Apb(5ikkoi of the Greeks. It would 
be a very curious subject to analyse all the Zend names, and search for their 
geographical application. 

- I will here give the explanation of the word Seim, which has hitherto baffled 
etymologists. It is a simple transcription of the word or 

’ll! -£! or shaiamzi or shalam, which everywhere expresses 

‘Hhe west,” or ^^the setting sun” (from because the day is completed”?), 

in Assyrian and Babylonian. It thus exactly denotes the geographical position 
of the Semites in regard to the Arians. In all proba]}ility 5 the Salem of Molehi- 
zedek, who was the prototype of the Semite race in Syria, comes from the same 
source, as also do the mountains of the Solymi, which were known even to Homer. 
I believe even that the name of Jerusalem signifies nothing more than tlie city 
of the west,” the sea-board of Syrio.. having the general name of Shalam, from its 
geographical relation to Babylonia. 

I have sometimes thought that in the first element of the name of Afrasidb, 
we might perceive a trace of the Scythic Afar, and that the termination was the 
"Aorod of the Paschal Chronicle, the name applied by the Scytlis to Inner Persia; 
but this is a mere conjecture. 

There is some probability that the great Arian movement to the west fi’om 
the Caspian Gates began at an earlier period than is here indicated ; tliat, in fact, 
it was an Arhm invasion which produced the Assyrian revolution of b.c. 747 ; for 
Perseus, the Arian eponym, is continually mixed up by the Greeks, as the 
antagonist of Sardanapalus, with this revolution, and the joint government of 
Phulukh OP Belochus, who was the victim of the crisis, with Semiramis (or Atossa, 
the latter being certainly an Arian name), is now an establisbed fact. See my nolo 
on Bemiramis, j)ubiislied in the Athenceum, No. 13fi0, of 3rd June, 1054, p. COO. 
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It would seeiii; lioweTer, that Hmv^hMiatra^ or Cjaxares, wlio 
led tlie iiivasioD, must liave adopted to a great extent tlie cliarac- 
teristic religion of the country he con<][uered j otherwise, we can 
hardly account for Median kings, whose names exhibit a pure Arian 
etymology, being identified with an anti-Arian Magisin/ nor can we 
understand how tliese kings should continue to be figured in Persian 
romance under the Scythic eponym of Jfrasiah.^ Howeyer this 
may be^ I conceived that the first blow which Magism received, was 
from the victorious career of Cyrus.® The religion of Oromazdes 
and Arimancs then became the dominant faith, and the Aiagian 
priesthood were threatened with the loss of their jwestige. They 
made a brilliant efiort to recover it, by supporting the impostiu’e of 
Smordisj but the accession of Darius, and tlie persecution wdiich fol- 

If, however, the Arians did really thus early descend upon Assyria, they could 
not have maintained their position ; for the Scyths hold the Kurdish mountains 
during the four or five following reigns, to the end, in fnet, of the reign of Esar 
Iladdon ; and I thus think I am justified in naming Cyaxares as the first Arian 
king who obtained a permanent footing in the country. 

In my notes on Semiramis, published in the Athenseura, whilst assuming an 
Arian origin for SaimmiramU, the wife of Phulukh, on the strength of her other 
name, Atossa, I omitted to notice the direct authority of Helkinicus to this effect 
In his two fragments, 163« and 16‘3&, quoted by Muller, vol. I. p. 68, Atossa, who, 
from the description, can only he the wife of Fhulukh or Beloehus, is called the queen 
of the Persians and the daughter of Ariaspa, the latter being a pure Arian name. 

^ HuivaAihshatra., or self ruling,” is a genuine Achsemenian compound, and 
there can be little doubt but that Astyages is the same name as the Ajis-dahdka 
of the Zendavesta, although that name was ajjpiied by the Arians to the Scyths 
of Media. 

- The best proof that Afrasiab continuos in Persian romance to represent Iho 
Median race, even after Arian kings had succeeded to power, is to be found in tljo 
tradition of the capture of Afrasiab by Kai Kliusru, at SMz or Canzaka^ which 
exactly corresponds with the capture of Astyages by Cyrus at Ecbatana, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus and Ctesuis. — See my Ecbatana Mem. p. 82, and compare 
Mujniel el Tawarikh, — Journal Asiatique, 3 B6r. tom, xi., p. 290 and 329. Tlicro 
can bo no doubt but that the coneeaiment of Afrasiab in the reservoir of the lake 
at Sliiz, described by Massoudi, and in the Mujniel ol Tawarikh is the exact event 
related by Ctesias of Astyages, the hidden caverns of the lake answering to his 
obscure word icpicjKimvou 

If Pythagoras really studied philosophy at Babylon under Cainbyses, as is 
reputed by Apuleius, Jamblichus, Porphyry, &:c., it was Oliakhean science and 
not Scythic magic that he imbibed, and- the name of Zoroaster is therefore used 
improperly. From the numerous cuneiform tablets which I have consulted, refer- 
ring to sacrificial worship and to the economy of the temples, it can now he 
positively asserted that the Babylonian religion underwent little or no modification 
from the Achmmeiiiaii conquest and occupation, or even from the mfusion of 
Greek civilii^atioii wliicli the Macedonians afterwards introduced into the country. 
The knowledge which Democritus acquired at Babylon, was essentially the same 
that existed in the country one thousand years previously. 
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lowed, exiiDgnislicd all tlieir Lopes. From tliis peiiod tben, I date 
tlie gradual absorption of Magisni in Dualism ; tlie latter creed was 
sufficiently impressible and expansive j it borrowed, according to 
Herodotus, tlie worsbip of Venus Urania from tlie Assyrians ; that 
oi Tanat OT Anaitis, who was Diana rather than Venus, it adopted, 
as I have already suggested, from the Scythians. The Magi, with 
their literary pre-eminence, their sacred character, their hereditary 
science, and possessing documents of the most venerable antiquity, 
could thus have had little difficulty in moulding the plastic and 
unlettered Persians to a partial adoption of their tenets. To discri- 
minate the respective elements of the new faith is difficult, but not 
impossible. The worship oi MitJu’a and Iloma^ or the sim and 
moon, had been cherished by the Arian colonists since their depar- 
ture from Kiiriilrlulicira ; their religious chaiiiits corresponded with 
the Vedic hymns of their brethren beyond the Sutlej. The antago- 
nism of Oromazdes and Arimanes, or of light and darkness, ivas 
their own peculiar and independent institution. On the other hand, 
the origin of all things from Zerican was essentially a Magiaii 
doctrine; the veneration paid to fire and water came from the same 
source ; and the harsam of the Zend A vesta is the Magian divining- 
rod. The most important Magian modification, however, was the 
personification of the old heresionym of the Scythic race, and its 
immediate association with Oromazdes. Under the disguise of Zara- 
ilmsldra, which was the nearest practical Arian form, Zim-islitar (or 
the seed of Venus) became a prophet and lawgiver, receiving inspira- 
tion from. Ahuramazday and reforming the national religion.^ The 
pretended synchronism of this Zaratlmslitra wnth Vishtaspa clearly 
marks the ex^ocii from wdiich it was designed that reformed Magism 

^ The remarhable notices of Agathias and Ammianus with regard to Zoroaster 
exemplify the difficulty that well-instructed men experienced in reconciling the 
hybrid traditions of ilie Pex*siaiis of the Sassanian age with authentic Greek history. 
Agathias in the first place mentions the double name of Zoroaster and Zaracles 
(the latter name being probably the same as Ziru-ishtar^ inasmuch as Hesycliius 
explains to be the Babylonian Hera)^ and he then goes on to express his 
doubts if the Hystaspes whom the Pereians mahitained to have been contemporary 
with the Oromazdian Zoroaster, could possibly be identical vdth the father of 
Darius. Ammianus, as I understand him, does not attempt to identify the two 
periods, though he gives the exact Persian description of the divine inspiration of 
the Zenda vesta (a description, too, which is given in greater detail by Dion 
Chrysostom). Ammianus places the Bactriaii Zoroaster, who introduced the 
occult Chaldsean sciences, scculis priscis while he takijs it for granted that the 
Hystaspes contemporary with the Zoroaster of the Zendavesta, was the father of 
Darius. See Agath. (Dind.) p. 11 7 , Ammian. Marceiliin, lib. xxiii., and Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat. Boristh. 
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, 1 1 1 1 , nvAfli selected doubtless out of deference to tbe later 

should date, an epocu i • , A, • . t -n • 

Acb^meniau kings, who derived their royalty from Danus. It 

cannot bo positively asserted that we have any Zend writings at 
present of tlie Acbccinenian age, but I think it is highly probable that 
lortions of the Vendidad are really of that antiquity; and I further 
\ "' ) ct tint Magian/wlio accompanied Xerxes ou liis 

j nnd first comnmnicated the Persian doctrines to 

^vestcra expeduion, ^ i i 

tlio Grcek*^ Mvns a pn’lncipal agent m compiling tbe reiormed CGdo, 

•\diicli rc^’^'cctcd the ancient tenets and traditions of tbe AriaiiS; while 
il seoured'thc Magi i« I^ereditary rights and privileges. 

It is of no eonscqneiice to pursue the latter phases of the Zoroas- 
trial! faith under the dominion of the ParthianS; who were of the 
old abwi^nal stock, and who revived a Scythic supremacy over the 
Arlans ’ It mi^^bt have been expected that Scythic Af agism would 
tmin predominate, to the exclusion almost of the Dualistic element, 
and this I really believe to have been the case ; for all the Greek 
and Latin contemporary writers, who acquired their knowledge of 
the religion of Persia from personal observation, ignore the distinc- 
tion of °Oromazdes and Arimanes, and describe the mere primitive 
elemental wordiip, such as it existed in Media before the Aclncme- 
nian conquest.® Under the Sassanians, when the Arian element was 
ao-ain and finally triumphant, and when the Scytlis were confined to 
G^eorgia upon one side, and to Afghanistan and Beluchistan upon tho 
otliei^ the Zoroastrian faith took its present definite form ; the entire 


1 See Pliny lib. xxx., o. 2. DIog. Lacrt., in procemio, p. 1, and Tatian, Oraf. 
p iy.2 It is of course this Osthanes whom Aniobius (if I haYe 

“JlledT’paseago'rightly in page 24) connects with the Armeuian Zui-oastor 
f moreover, the same epithets of Eras and Pamphyms which were 

IpioyoVby pTato, in dcseribing the Proto-patriiirdi of Magisin. It is quite 
^ *1 however that Ctesias (whom Ariiobms seems to cpiote) never could liave 
rXundcTririLt, "“1^ «o»sistency in 

bs own day, with the Seytbic antagonist of Nnius. 

s I would draw iittcntion on tins head, to the notices of Strabo with 

t ^ r •r.Ti nf the Persians, the Medes, the Armeniausj and the Cappa- 

^ niid cereinomos oi the latter people being described from tho 

d.ic.aus, 1 C personal experience. lu the pages of Strabo occur tho 

Grecv gGogiap.iei and Anaitis, but nowhere is there any mciuion of 

mimes o ^ mamis, Persuiu religion is described almost in tlie words 

among the Arians of Cappadocia tho worship of tire seems to 
observance. Compare, too, the accounts of tlie visits 
liave f g to flome, where their adoration of tlie elements is alone 

of the ar iian p ^vriters of that age, who described Dualism, followed 

notice . u aic , jlermippus, who certainly drew for theiivinibrnm 


Eudoxus, TheoponipuSj 


materials of the Acbmmenian a^^e. 
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Biacliiiierj,^ lioweYerj of the watchers of the four quarters of heaven^ of 
the twelre bauds of the fixed stars,, of the seYen Amshmpanch^ and the 
seYea presided oyer bj the two great spirits of light and dark- 
.liossj, being* adopted in many- instances; even to the names/ from the 
Se.mitic,, inhabitants, of Ohaldasa; who still retained ail the essential 
parts of tlie ancient Babylonian mythology. 

There is only one other point connected with the Scytlis, to which 
I wish ' to draw attention, and that refers especially to the wars of 
Feriduii and Zohak. In' the Zend hymn to the there are 

four distinct national phases clearly indicated: — the first is the reign 
of Jmi^ the son of VimngJmn.^ which represents ' tlie , Perso-Arian race, 
up to the period of their exodus from Ary avar it a ; the second is the 
age of AtJi^h the father of Peridun, who slew Zohak or the dragon, 
and divided the empire among bis own sons/ this represents tlie conflict 
of the Ariaris and Scjths, during the progress of the former to the 
westward, and up to the period of their establishment in Central 
Persia; the third age is that of the father of UrmlMhtnA 

Gerskasp^^ whose conflict wdth “the green and venomous snake’' is 
described with the most curious mythic detail, this period being that 

1 See Prichard's Eesearclies into the Physical History of Mankind, where the 
mythos of the Zend Avesta is epitomised from Pohode, vol, IV. p. S9. Compare 
also Heeren’s criticism in liis Researches, «S:c., Asiatic I^ations, vol, II. p. 307. 
Rhode’s I have never had an opportunity of consulting. 

3 Thus TasMer^ or Jupiter, who governed the eastern quarter, I take to he 
Mushteri , the m and t being nearly the samo in Pahlevi. Venant^ or 

Mercury, must be the Movifxoc of Julian, which Ja,inblichus identified with that 
planet. Satevis is a mere Pahlevi form of Saturn. Simi is Sirius, &e. 

3 This hymn, wdiicli is probably one of the most ancient portions of the Zend 
Avesta, was translated and analyzed by Mons. Barnoiif in the Journal Asiatiqiie 
for 1844-45; and the Roman text and translation, extracted from this work, arc 
given as an appendix to the V endidad of Brockhaus. 

,Burnouf leaves the identification of Athvi for future explorers of the Vedas. 
Thritaon he compares with TrUdy but there is no apparent connexion between tlio 
names beyond their etymology. An identity not merely of name hut of character 
would be a subject well worthy of Dr, Max Miiiler’s research in Ins present labours 
on the Vedas, 

GcTSchasp the son of Sam, or Kermaspa the son of Sama, Alons. Biirnouf 
compares with /u%«p?ja, the son of Samyama Asiat,. Avril — Mai, BUo, 

p. 255), mentioned in the Bhiigavat Parana ; but a king of FaipdA or Bengal, 
could hardly have been referred to Central Persia. Sam was probably a native 
chieftain or dynasty of Seistan or Eastern Khorassan, where local traditions 
regarding him abound; and he must have risen into pov/er long after the Persian 
Arians had been severed from their brethren on the Siitiej. The age, indeed, of 
Feridnn and his sons is the latest point at which w^e can expect to trace any link 
of connexion between the traditions of tfie Vedas and Puranas and those of the 
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duiiiig wliicli tlie Ariaus were engaged in constant war wltli the 
Seytliic AledeSj up to tlie time of tlxe Aclicemeiiiaii dynasty; tlio 
fourili ago is that of Zoroaster, or of Dualism coalescing with Ivlagisin, 
froin the time of Darius downwards. I iiavo now only to refer to the 
r-ccond period, and I particularly notice it, because I think it possible 
to draw from Babylonian synchronisms an approximate date for the 
cstablislmiout of Arian power in Central Persia; at any rate, it will 
bring tlio remote and independent traditions of Persia and Greece 
into direct relationship, and thus to a certain extent lead to their 
mutual aiithontication. One of the most universal of the Greek 
Iierolc trmlitions is that which relates to the delivery and niarriago 
of Andromeda, danglstor of Cepheus, by Perseus, and to the inherit 
tniicc by llic latter of Isis father-in-law’s empire. Now the real Greek 
Perseus was an Argive of the heroic age, and the scone of his exploit at 
the court of Geplieiia ivas usually laid in the African or the Syrian 
yEtbiopia.;" yet Iloilaaiciis and Herodotus had no doubt but that the 
names lu questirm vrcrc of Oriental origin, and that they represented 
ilie transfer of power horn one eastern race to another^ I take it for 
granted then, that Perseus, the ancestor of Aciimmenes, must be the 
eponym of the Arian Persians, and that Cepiioiis represents the 
Scyths. It is stated, iinloed, by all the most authentic of the Greek 
tradltiouists, that the ancient name of Chaldma was Cephenia f and 
Hellaniciis, moreover, furnishes a most important notice of the actual 
exodus of the Copheiies from Babylon, and their supersession by the 
CIialda?ans,^ the. line of emigration being marked by the name of 
Xit'7<7, vdiich was the intervening district between Babylonia and the 

^ I presimio that the general features of the Greek mytli are too well laiown to 
require any references. The double location of the Court of Cepheii.s in Africa 
and Babylon, compared uilh the local tradition at Joppa of its being the scene of 
Andromeda’.^ rescue, fiiniislies a good argument for the ctlniic relationship of the 
CuDliitos at lliese tlirce widely distant points, 

“ See the fragments of Hellanicus, 150 and 100 in Muller’s Fragments, vol. I. 
p. 07 ; and Herodotus, 11. 01, VI. 53 and 54; VII. CL Herodotus, indeed, was 
so strongly impressed with the idea that the Argive hero and the Persian ciponyin 
were one and the .same, tiuit he actually described Xerxes as claiming kindred 
with the Argives through PerBcs, the son of Perseus and Andromeda, the latter 
being ilie dmighicr of Cejdxeus, the son of Belus. NicoL and the Seliol. to 

Plato both connect Aciiiemenes with Perses and Perseus; and Xenophon gives the 
same genealogy for tlie Persidm, kings to 'whom Cyrus and Cambyses belonged. 
Perses and Per.?ous are of course the same as the Pars and Pchiev of Persian 
romance, but the names do not occur in the Zend Avesta. 

Bee Stepli. dc Urbibus, in moe XaXtkda ; and compare Eiiatath, in IlmiL 
V. 1005, where Arrian is qiiGted as applying the name of Cephenia to Babylon. 

The passage of Helhimcas is given at length in M tiller’s Fragments, vol, I. 
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inoiiiitains;^ the identity of the Cephenes with the Scytliic Medes who 
gave way before the Semites, according to Berosus, in the twenty-third 
century r,.c , being thus all but demonstratively established. 

Now Feridiin, who was the native eponyni of the Arian colonists, 
and who thus represents the Perseus of the Greeks, was indebted, 
according to the universal popular tradition (which came, however, 
from some other source than the Zend-Avesta), for the establishment 
of his power in Central Persia, to the aid wliich he received from a 
certain native champion usually called Iidm or Gcm^ the hlacksmitli. 
of Isfahan. By some the Jidvas were described as a line of princes 
to whose pov'er Feridun succeeded; according to others it was a 
friendly army, led by Kdhi of Isfahan, that placed Feridun on the 
throne.- That there is something more than mere fable in all this is 
further proved by the fact that Isfahan, the chief seat of the Kavis, ^ 
is distinguished by the name of Gabae and Gabiene, through the whole 
course of Greek history and geography,^ and by the still more tangible 
evidence that the national banner of Persia, which was lost at the 
time of the Arab conquest, still retained at that period its pristine 
designation of Derefsli-i-Kavanij in memory of the race from whom 
the Persians had inherited their glory. 

It is surely then a legitimate inference to identify the Cushite 
Scythians or Cephenes, wTio were driven out of Babylon by the 
Semites, %Yith the Kdvas or Kalis of Persian romance, and to recognize 
in the succession of Feridun to the power of the Kdms, or (which is 
the same thing) the transfer of sovereignty from Cepheus to Perseus, 
that remarkable epocli in the history of the East, wdiieh established 

^ Cho^e is the Jiikhd of the Arabs, or the country intervening between tlic 
lower Tigi’is and the inouutain.s; it is mentioned repeatedly by the best Arabic 
iiistorians and geographers, as well as by the Syrians generally, and also in two 
passages of the SabLean Sidr, tom. III. pp. ^13, 89, In again, the lower 

Tigris cuts the Cauchiaii plains, and it is the same district of which the name is 
written ov Kiigha, in Ezekiel xxiii. 23. 

2 For these statements I rely on Ibti Mokaffa^ Massoudi^ Talari^ Ahu Rihan^ 
and IhnAthir, who ail quote traditions long anterior to Islam. The celebrity of 
Gdu, the blacksmith, is no doubt owing to Firdousi, %vho, as usual, personified a 
dynasty or race, and thus converted history into fable, I am not able, however, 
to explain wdience the Persians of the Sassaniau age drew their traditions of tho 
Kahh, for the name does not occur in our present fragments of the Zend Avesta. 

® The name is found, under various disguises, in Strabo, Cornelius Nepos, 
Diodorus, Polybius, Dionysius, and in the historians of Alexander, and very 

possibly it survives in the title of ^ Jye, which still attaches to the quarter 

* * 
of Ishihan on which is built the modern town of Jidfa. The Adimmcnian palace 
of Gabsc, noticed by Strabo, would be well worth the search of antiquarians in 
their rambles about Isfahan* 
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Arlan doinhuon in Central Asia on tlie ruins of tlie Scytliic power, 
'Wlietlicr tlic Scjtliiaiis of Isfalian reallj aided the Arians against the 
northern tribes, or whether, as I think more probable, the marriage of 
Perseus and Andromeda indicates a gradual amalgamation of the races, 
and the peaceful passage of supremacy from the one to the other, inaj 
v/cllbelcft for discussion at a future periods It is sufficient at present 
to have rescued, or to have sought to rescue, from the domain of fable, 
ail epoch of such paramount importance as the estahlislmieiit of the 
empire of FeriJun, and to have shown that it merely dej)ends on the 
determination of the interval which elapsed between the exodus of the 
Ccytlis from Babylon and their contact with the Arians at Isfahan, 
an interval whicli is figured hy the eight or ten generations of Kdvan^ 
who preceded Feridun, to connect this epoch with the chronological 
date of the tw(3uty-thir(i century n.c., obtained from the astronomical 
and historical numbers of Callisthenes and Berosus. 

^ I take this opportunity of stating that the present section on the Ante- 
Seiiiitic period of Eastern history,” consists of a mere series of notes taken from a 
htr more elaborate paper on tlie early Scythic population of Asia,” wliieli I com- 
monced last year, in illustration of Mr, Norris’s philological Memoir on the Scyt-Iiie 
Inscriptions of Bisitun, and which I hope to be able to submit before long to the 
lioyal Asiatic Society for publication, in eMenso^ in their Journal, 

^ Ibn Mokafta, quoted by Abu RiMn^ enumerates eight princes of the line of 
Kiivnh among tlio predecessors of Feridun; while Ibn Athir, confounding this 
lamily with the paternal ancestors of Feridun, raises the number to ten, and says 
that they were generally named Aihmim, but had eacli a particular title. In 
reality, the Athvlan were Arians, the Kavas, Scyths, and it was the fusion of the 
two races or families which led to the first establishineut of an independent 
dynasty in Central Persia. 


Akt. III .— on the Rims of Wluqeyer. By 

• ■ J."E.'Taylo%:Esq.';':"-' 

[Read Sth Jidy, 1854,] 

.MtTQEYBE^.'lii Arabic, signifies bitumined/^ , or covered. witli biiii.*' 
biieiij’' its rooi being ,j3 \ ; The Arabs of the coiiiitiy aboiit. ihaghdadj 
Silk nsli Sliiiyukli, and Basrah, uniTersallj give the Arabic j (Qaf) 
tbs .sound of the 'English y, and m-uqeyer -tlion with them becomes 
Tills corrupt pronniieiatiou has led foreign tray oilers asirny 
as. 'to: the', real iiie'aning' 'nf. the/ word,., 'which /they have ■ interpreted 
OYortiiriied/’ changed,*'’ spelling the name of the ruins Ilefirye/) 
Meyhaiir. and sornatiines also Unifjheir, TIic reason for its present 
iiamo, which is iiiodern, is obvious to the visitor, as everywhere are to 
be seen large pieces of bitumen, and remains of masonry, formed by 
kiln burnt bricks, imbedded in tlie same materiah The ruins are 
situated siYteon miles N.W. by N, from Sdk usli Shuyiikh, and six 
miles due -vest from the northern end of Arje village, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates. Miiqeyer itself is built upon a slight eleva- 
tion; the country all about it is, liowei'cr, so low, that, during the 
annual flood of the Eupln\ates, the whole becomes a marsh, and the 
ruins themselves an island in the middle. Seven miles west of 
Miiqcyer is a long, low' range of sand hills (abounding in sand stones 
and pebbles), which bounds the district knoivii by the Arabs as tho 
Hejerra, and which terminates about eight miles rs .W. of Seniaweli. 
Betiveeii tlie ruins and this ridge the ground gradually descends for 
five miles; it then as gradually ascends for two, up to tho sunnnit of 
tho ridge. At the oilier side is the valley or hollow of Abu Siiahrozcr. 
This ridge is called the Hazeni. The plan 'will, I hope, convey a good 
idea of the general shape of the ruins and of tlie mounds composing 
them, togother vritli the spots at which excavations wero made, 
Plate 1 is a sketch of the principal building from the iiorthorn face. 
This is not, I must observe,' exact in' detail, and was only made to 
give an Idea of tho building as i't at present exists. To tbese (;m;l 
Plate 2, which is a sketch of a part of the same building) I shall refer, 
to elucidate my report, and to point out tho diflcrent spots whore the 

On referring to the plan, the, principal ruin will be seen af the 
northern end; this is surrounded by low mounds. On the right hand, 
towards tho south, are two lines of large' high nioiuids, with another : 
range of 'high mounds running do-,' them at a right angle ; those are 
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soi^aratcd from the extromo southern portion of the ruins bj a large 
anil broad rayino running completely through them from east to west. 
This latter is a perfect chaos of mounds, running one into the otliciv 
and forming a large confused mass. The small range of mounds to 
tlie east has a wall-like appearance, and preseryes the same breadth 
and height throughout its length. Close to the S.E. end of the prin- 
cipal building is the mound from which I disinterred the house. The 
mill is surrounded by broken ground and hillockS; core red with the 
(Mo’w of small yanits and coQnis. About 500 yards N.W. of the 
nioiinds is the bed of a canal, but extremely indistinct in consequence 
of the inroads and ravages of the marsh. A mile east of Muqeyer 
are so\^eral mounds covered witli scorim and slas 2 :. The whole eircinn- 

• ■■O'. 

forcnco of the ruins round the top of the extreme defined mounds is 
2940 yards; their length, 1050 yards; and their greatest breadth 825 
yards. I sliall now describe the ruins in the order they appear in the 
plan. 

The principal building is a two-storied structure, of a parallelo- 
gram sliape, the longest sides being to the east and west. The second 
story is 10 feet 8 inches high, and its base is 18 feet from the outer 
edge of the first. The northern face of the first story has four but- 
tresses, in addition to two corner ones ; the western side has also the 
two corner ones and seven others. The entire building is jierforated 
with numerous air-holes (as in the Kasr at Babylon), which run in a 
straight line right through the ruins, and the whole seems to me a 
solid mass of partially burnt and sun-dried bricks, coated with a wall 
of kiln-burnt inscribed bricks, 4 feet thick. At the eastern side is a 
staircase, 3 yards broad, witli sides or balustrailes 1 yard broad, 
shooting out of two supporting buttresses, 2 yards broad, which leads 
up to the edge of the basement of the second story. The bricks com- 
posing the coating of the first story are totally different from those of 
the second, in size, shapie, and in the inscription ; those in the first 
being 11^ inches square, 2} inches thick, and having a small stamp 
o} inches square; while those in the second story are 13 inches square, 

3 iuclies thick, and bearing a stamp 8 inches long and 4 broad. 
Another difference is, that the bricks of the first story are iinbeilded 
in bitumen, while those of the second, wdtli, however, the exception of 
its northern face, which is also imbedded in bitumen, are placed in a 
cement formed of lime and aslies.^ The summit of the second story is 
slightly dome-shaped, and depressed at each corner; this, however, I 
am inclined to think is the effect of rain and win cl, as on excavating, 

^ This kind of cement is still in US3 in called *^clmpoor.’^__ 
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I found it a solid mass of partiallj burut bricks, IS Indies Sv|uare and 
5 indies thick. The depression at the corners is very abrupt, and at 
cadi of those corners there was a breach or opening in the \YaIl, as if 
somo kind of entrance had formerly existed at these points; at 
present, hov/ercr, these parts seem as solid as any other part of the 
ruin. The fourth corner would, I have no doubt, litive presented tho 
same aspect, but it is now in such a total state of ruin, that tho termi- 
nation of the eastern wall is hardly visible, while none of the southern 
W’-all remains. A curious feature in the building is the position of 
the second story, which is close up to the northern end of the first 
story, the southern side being an inclined pdano from the base of the 
first to the summit of the second story^ and presenting a shape like 
the sketdi below. 



At a distance of about twenty yards from the base of the first 
story are the remains of a species of outer wall ; this, however, I could 
only observe at the eastern side, and it was also nearly covered by 
the debris and fragments constantly accumulating from the big ruin. 
The first point at which I commenced excavating upon the big ruin 
was at the head of the staircase. The sketch (No. 2) will give some 
idea of the excavation here: {cV) is a breach I found in the wall, the 
space behind it filled with rubbish, and backed, as will be seen in tho 
sketch, by the solid sun-dried brick mass inside. At (c) I commenced 
sinking the shaft, which I worked for a depth of 14 feet through the 
same kind of loose debris; I, then tunnelled straight into the centre of 
the mound for 3G feet, and for a breadth of 8, gradually diminishing 
to 4 feet. At this point I desisted from any further attempts, the 
entire ruin seeming one solid mass. The whole excavation at tho 
head of the staircase presented one mass of rubbish, similar to the 
heap at the right hand of the sketch. In clearing this rubbish 
away, I found nothing of any interest up to (cZ cZ,) with the exception 
of pieces of blue enamelled bricks and large copper nails. At {d d), 
and also immediately below them, on the ground, I found the frag- 
ments of the barrel cylinder, which were resting for the most part on 
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tie ledge of tlie solid mass of masonry, commencing at e. These must 
hare fallen either from the top of the building or from one of the 
niches {/ g). I must note, however, that these relics were found more 
than 6 feet from the wall (c). 

I first passed between two solid masses of stone masonry, about 

4 feet high and 10 broad; at the other side was a passage, 6 feet 
broad; passing this, we came to a solid piece of masonry, which is 
continued up to the wall The passage I cleared was 12 feet broad at 
the commencement, for 25 feet; it then narrowed to 6 for a few feet, 
after which it gradually narrowed to S feet, this last part having the 
appearance of an arch, brolvoii through the centime. The mass of 
masonry {e d, plate 2) is perfectly incomprehensible ; from the corner 
(h) to (i), the mass seems separated from the opposite piece (h), as 
both walls (inside) are perfectly smooth and distinct, and 2 inches 
distinctly aj3art from each other; from (i) onwards, however, the whole 
seems blended in one common mass of alternate thick layers of kiln- 
burnt and sun-dried bricks, presenting the form of a ruined arch. 
This is plainly seen running into the mass at the back of the breach, 
the bricks there being in thinner layers, and one overlapping the 
other, till it is reduced to a single brick. The passages seem to run 
entirely to the end of the ruin. Had I cleared away the heaps of 
rubbish to the right, I have no doubt I should have found the ruin 
presenting the same features as the masses I had already cleared, I 
found the interior of the ruin to be a solid mass, consisting of — firstly, 
a layer, 10 feet thick, of partially burnt bricks, 13 inches square and 

5 thick; after this were layers of sun-dried bricks, diminishing in size 
to 6 inches square and 2 inches thick, and so firmly built, that the 
whole seemed a compact mass, extremely difficult to demolish; our 
progress here being scarcely 3 feet a day. 

I mentioned before that, at each corner of the second story, there 
was a breach in the wall, as if soiiic kind of entrance had formerly 
existed. I began excavating tlie S.W. corner, clearing away large 
masses of rubbish formed of the remains of burnt mingled 'with sun- 
dried bricks. I worked along, at a depth of 10 feet and a breadth of 6, 
without finding anything. I then returned, and worked a few feet 
north along the brick casing of the western wall ; here, 6 feet below 
the surface, I found a perfect inscribed cylinder* This relic was in 
the solid juasoniy ; it had been placed in a niche, formed by the omis- 
sion of one of the bricks in the layer, and was found standing on one 
end, I excavated some little distance further without any success, and 
then relinquished this corner for the N.W. one. Here, also, I found 
a second eyliiuler, similar to the one above mentioned, but at 12 
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feet from tlie surface. At tbis comer I sank a shaft 21 feet deep by 
12 broad. The sun-dried bricks, composing this solid mass within, 
were here of an amazing thickness; their size was 16 inches square 
and T inches thick. Just below the cylinder were two rough logs of 
wood, apparently teak, which ran across the whole breadth of the shaft. 
Below the base of the brick casing of the second story here, I came 
upon a wall 10 feet deep, built of smaller and uninseribed bricks; I 
dug out both ends, and j>nrsued my work a little further without any 
success. I found, however^ that the space between the second story 
and first was pared, and I presume the same arrangement was carried 
out for the whole breadth and length of the space between the edge of 
the base of second story and the edge of the top of the first. 

HaTing thus found two cylinders in the solid masonry in two 
corners, I naturally concluded the same objects would be found in the 
two corners still remaining. I sank a shaft in each, and found two 
other cylinders precisely in the same position, and in the same kind 
of struct lire, one at 6 and the other at 2 feet from the surface. This 
is easily accounted for, when looking at the irregular surface of the 
ruin, which, at the S.E. corner and B. side generally, has been subject 
to greater rayages from rain than the other sides, owing to the greater 
depression of the surface towards these points. 

From the irregular position of the second story, and the difference 
of the materials employed in the construction of each, it Is, I think, 
probable that the first story was constructed some time antecedent to 
the second. In the first place, the staircase at the eastern face leads 
simply up to the edge of the top of the first story ; I excavated right up 
to the base of the wall of the second, but could find no trace of a door 
or passage of any sort leading upwards. The bricks are also totally 
different in size, colour, and in the inscription^ They are also im- 
bedded in bitumen; those in the second story in a mixed lime and ash 
cement. The inclined plane leading up to the second story, without any 
connection with the first, is also additional ground for such a theorj^ 
Two or three old men of the pastoral tribes who congregate in winter 
and spring about the ruins, informed me that between forty and fifty 
years ago there was a kind of room or chamber at the top of the 
second story, and I think their assertion is borne out by the remains of 
glazed bricks and nails I found in excavating close up to the wall 
at (c), in plate 2, and which were too high up to have been the 
remains of the high portion of the second story wall. In addition to 

b A few of the bricks in the second story have the same inscription as those of 
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tliisj before commencing mj work here, the mounds of rnbblshj which 
compietelj hurled the whole of this face, were higher, if anything 
than the top of the wall at (a)* The barrel cylinder was, I have no 
doubt, originally placed in this upper room, or third story. 

I had almost forgotten to state that, amongst the dust and rubbish 
on the smiimit of the second story, I found several small clay lamps, 
and fragments of fine chased pottery, which would scarcely have been 
found there had there not been a chamber or structure of some sort 
formerly existing at the top. The whole building is built of sun-dried 
bricks in the centre, with a thick coating of massive, partially burnt 
bricks, of a light red colour, with layers of reeds between them ; the 
whole being cased by a wall of kiln-burnt bricks. The bricks com- 
posing tlie staircase a-re different in size and in the inscription from the 
rest, and I have pasted a small label upon each, to denote the locality 
I procured them from. 

Close to the S.E. corner of the largo min (45 yards off) is the low 
platform and Tel from which I disinterred the house. The whole is 
400 yards round, and composed of a mass of sun-dried bricks, at the 
top of which is a pavement of kiln-burnt bricks, of which some are 
inscribed. I began excavating at the paved court at the N.W. corner 
of the mound, and worked up along the mud wall as far as the 
opposite brick wall, with the two drains or gutters. I then broke into 
the corner of the mud wall, and had not proceeded S feet before find- 
ing a small black stone inscribed on both sides; I entirely closed 
this chamber up to the arch. Passing through — tlie passage was 
entirely choked up with sand — I came into the outer court, and then 
following up the walls on both sides, I eventually cleared the whole 
building of the rubbish it contained. 

The structure of this house is extremely irregular, every w^all 
being somewhat longer or shorter than the other. The whole, 
together with the outer rooms, is paved throughout with kiln-burnt 
nninscribod bricks, imbedded in bitumen. The house, with the excep- 
tion of the parts I have noted, is built of large, inscribed, burnt 
bricks; the outer layer imbedded in bitumen; the inner ones in miuL 
Many of the bricks are inscribed on their sides. Some, which are 
presented with the inscribed side outwards, in the two courts and 
arches, have a thin coating of enamel or gypsum, upon which the 
characters have been stamped. These are remarkably fine, and I took 
great pains to preserve them, and clean them thoroughly; but they 
were so rotten, cither from age or neglect in their burning, that I 
found it a task of some difficulty. In the outer court I found some 
large irregular pieces of black stone, each of them bearing* an insnrm- 
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tioB, bnt ill a damaged state. At the top of each is a hole, as if they 
had formerly been placed under a door-post. The arched ways or 
passages are perfect, and run through the entire thickness of the walls; 
the form of the arch is nearly a semicircle, the bricks being cut away 
towards their ends, so as to give the whole the shape required for the 
forniation of this circular arch. Those places in the walls which I 
have called gutters or drains, are extremely well and hnely formed, 
their sides coated with bitumen; they run through the entire height 
"of the 'Walls. 

To preserve regularity and strength in the corners of the walls, 
the bricks are of a triangular shape, and those composing the body 
of the walls are of difierent sizes ; some 18 inches square and 8j thick; 
others 11 J by 12 and 8 inches thick. Those covering the snii-clried 
brick erection, upon which the building is raised, and of which the 
platform consists, are 14^ inches square and 8j thick. Great 
quantities of charred date- wood were found ail throughout this house; 
they were probably the remains of the rafters that supported the roof. 
Below is a sketch of a portion of the wall of the outer court and the 
adjoining buttress, with the three niches. The space from A B to the 



a — Step running along the whole breath of the wall. Other side the same. 


opposite buttress is paved, and about a foot above the pavement of 
the outer court. 

With the exception of the inscribed stones and bricks already 
noticed, I found nothing of any interest in this ruin. In clearing out 
the heaps of rubbish, I got a few copper nails and pieces of date- wood 
rafters perfectly charred by fire. When cleared, the house, with the 
exception of the roof, was perfect, none of the walls having given 
way; and a party of my workmen eventually occupied it during the 
rest of my stay here. The drains or gutters already mentioned were 
coated thickly with bitumen, and some parts of the walls seem to have 
been plastered over with the same material, which made the cleaning 



of tlie side-iuscribed bricks yerj difficult. It may have liappened 
that a fire destroyed this building, in which case the bitumen, used as 
cement for the bricks, melted by the heat, would have ooxed out, and 
covered the walls, as I have stated. Some of the most perfect of the 
inscribed bricks, with the gypsum or enamel coating, were picked out 
from this part of the wall. 

Part of the outer court, when compared with the rest of the pavement 
around it, presented a domed appearance. I therefore sank a shaft 
here, in the hope of penetrating a vault or subterranean chamber, I 
dug to a depth of 12 feet, and till I had reached the tenacious clay 
bottom, but found nothing. The construction of this building— it 
could scarcely have been the foundation — was sufficiently curious to 
deserve some explanation. At the southern end of the shaft I dug 
down a circular piece of wall (for about S feet), formed of burnt brick 
imbedded in bitumen; after this, for 3 feet, sun-dried brick; and then 
a plain wall, of burnt brick imbedded in bitumen, for 5 feet. After 
tliis was the clay bottom. All the bricks were inscribed; some on the 
sides, as well as the face; they were l2-q inches by 12 inches, and 2} 
and 2|- inches thick. At the sides of the shaft were also masses of 
brick-wmrk, but they did not join on to the foundation of the side 
walls of the outer court. At the northern end of the shaft, after 
pulling up the pavement, was a layer of sand; after this a layer of 
sun-dried bricks; then a layer of bitumen; a layer of sun-dried bricks 
again ; and, lastly, a pavement of kiln-burnt bricks : all these layers 
and the pavement extended of course to the southern end of the shaft 
Below is a section of the northern end. 

A 




Bride pavement, imbedded in bitumen. 

B — Layer of sand, 3 inches thick. 

GJ — Layer of sun-dried bricks, 6 inclios thick* 

D— Layer of bitumen, 3 inches thick. 

E— Layer of sun-dried bricks, 18 indies thick. 

F— Brick pavement, imbedded in bitumen ; brides inscribed. 

G — Clay bottom. 

At the eastern end of the platform I sanlc shaft down th^ 6i46 of 
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•a wall^ .w!ncli,iia4 tlie 'appearance- being' tlie remnant of an arclicd 
or doinecl building. At a depth ■■■of 10 feet, I came to the end of this 
■'wall; -diggi'agj lioweTer, 3 feet deeper, I came upon a pavement, which. 
I followed' up for 40 feet,- tunnelling through the groiuid, without 
Iio we veiy any success.. The bricks 'of this pavement ■ are 14 inches 
long, 8|. broad, and 3|- thick; most of them, have the impression of the 
tips of two fingers' at the back ; none were inscribed; the wdioie iim 
heclded in bitimien. The brick wall did not go far nortli;. it was then 
succeeded by a siui-dried' brick wall, which ran along as far as I dug, 
3 feet above, , however, the -level of the pavement. This excavation 
was at ^ the extreme end -of the platform, and considerably lower, I 
thonglit, than the foundation ; it might have been formerly a sewer. 
Immediately above the brick wall, but at one side, I dug into scpiare 
buildings, having the appearance of being the remains of rooms; the 
wails had, however, dwindled down to a height of 3 feet. The bricks 
I dug out of these chambers were painted red, and had an inscription 
over nearly the whole length and breadth, in a small neat character, 
I was not lucky enough to procure one of these bricks whole. On 
one portion of them was the symbol of two crescents, back to back. 
Some of these portions had the remains of plaster still on them, also 
painted red. None of the bricks composing the walls were inscribed. 
The whole of the above was debris, filling the chambers. From 
here, too, I procured a curious conical-shaped piece of baked clay, 
bearing a small Inscription round the base; the whole about 5 inches 
long. 

The next site of excavation was at the mound (c) in the plan, which, 
for the sake of distinction, I have called the Tomb Mound. Here I 
commenced, about half up at the black line, by sinking a broad shaft. 
This led, for 10 feet, down a piece of solid masonry, 4 feet broad and 
10 deep; it then ceased. I dug for a further depth of 6 feet, and 
then tunnelled into the centre of the mound for 40 feet. Throughout 
all this work I did not succeed in finding a single thing of interest, 
with the exception of two double shafts, formed of rings of baked 
clay, 2 feet in diameter, and which subsequent experience proved to 
be drains for carrying ofi' the rain-water lodging on the fiat surface of 
the mound. For a space of 1 foot right round these shafts, and 
throughout their whole length, were pieces of broken pottery, the 
more effectually to drain, the mound. Each ring was about li foot 
broad, one resting upon the other, and in some instances with a thin 
layer of bitumen between each* Above tlie mouth of the top ring, 
which is of a different shape from the others, were layers of perforated 
bricks, leading up to the top of the mound. Below is a section of one 
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of these doiiLle shafts^ which consist sonietimes of foity . j 

rings. I procured the top piece and first ring of one w lo e, 



forward with the other antiques. ® 

generally full of small holes. , mound 

Not having found anything as yst? ^ began excava mg 

at a higher level, and ran trenches 10 ^^nnnlv 

directions. This mound I found to he full of coffins (i can 
that term to the covers enclosing the remains of the dea )} '^ c 
imbedded in the sun-dried bricks, of which the moun is con 
All these were at about a depth of h feet from the sur ace. & 
narrow strips of masonry were found going about 4 oe 

ground, which may have formerly been used to separa ^ 1 

Z • 1 IT . r.mnies The whole surface ot tiio 

burying grounds of different famines. oiu<rle 

mound, and the spaces between the masonry, aie pave ^ 

bricks; and the apertures of the numerous drains f 

through this mound in every direction, were clearly to bed isti^ 

(altkou^k of course eutuiy ckoked up) communicating with 

payement which seryed to lead the rain-water and ^p into ti 

and so effectually preserying the burial-place in a dry ® J . 

masonry was composed of small thick bricks, earing a si ^ ^ 

tion ill relief. Owing to this, I 

legible inscription, particularly as no itumen was use different 

t™. I foJd . otl.,, ta g.«l p™-* ‘““f “ 

inscription ; two of the best I brought away wi i me. 
of the dead I found generally disposed under baked 

found in them, which will suffice for the ■ 

things as coffins, properly so callofi; ip the w ,o e o 
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Tiie two following sk represent tlie shape and form of the 
covers for the dead^ and the third is a sketch of a similar cover;, with 
a piece broken out of the side, showing the position of the skeleton^ 
and the articles found with it. 



The first cover is 3 feet high, 7 feet long, and about 2^ feet broad 
at the bottom. It has seven rings going completely round, and in 
relief, the hollow space between them filled up hj a band^ formed 
of dry sedge steeped in bitumen. The top of this cover was orna- 
mented by eight shallow indentations (as seen in the sketch) and fire 

^ Similar to an English hay-hand used for t^’ing trusses of Sfcrabo 

mentions that the people of Chaldaja used to wrap these bands, steeped in bitumen, 

. — -nUlorsL 
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raised stripes at the head, foot, and in two places at each side of the 
top. The whole cover is one piece, and formed of clay burnt in a 
kiln. The skeletons are found resting upon a platform of sun-dried 
brick, on the top of which, and beneath the skeleton, is a mat exactly 
similar to the common ones in use to this day among the Arabs for 
huts and covering grain. Pieces of linen are observed about the 
bones, and the whole skeleton seems to have been bound with a species 
of thong. Remnants of stuff, which I take to be metal — for they are 
too heavy for cloth or linen — are also seen about the skull. 



Sun-dried bricli, head resting on it, 

^—Copper bowl. 

<5— -Small cylinder of meteoric stone ; remains of thread through it, going round 


arm-bone, 

d — Pieces of cylindrical meteoric stone. 

c — A piece of a bamboo truncheon. 

/—Different jars and utensils for food and water, made of burnt clay \ remains 
of date-stones in the shallow dish. 

The body is always found lying on one side, generally tbe left, 
the skull resting on a sun-dried brick, which, in some cases, is seen 
covered by the remnants of a tasselled cushion of tapestry; the logs 
drawn up in the position described in the sketch. At the left side is 
a copper bowl, the arm-bones of right hand resting on the edge, the 
finger-bones, in every instance being found inside the bowl ; the left 
arm and hand are stretched out, and the bowl, generally speaking, 
lies upon the palm of the left hand. On the arm is sometimes found 
an inscribed cylinder of meteoric stone. I have procured them with 
the remains of the string still existing, and I , always observed that the 
ends went round the wrist. In some cases I have found a second 
engraved (rudely) but uninscribed cylinder of sand-stone between the 
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feet. Just below tlie ribs, ia many of tbe coffins, in tbe top as it 
" were, are also seTeral pieces of cylindrical meteoric stones, of all 
sizes, but lininscribecL Near tbe copper, bowl^ in tbis case, was a 
tninclieon, formed of baniboo; in other cases I found a saw-fislfs 
" snout. Below' this, and near the feet, are several, shallow, clay disbes, 
iisuallj coiitaining fish and ■ chicken bones/ and the remains of date- 
stones. Near the dishes are big water jars, and near them a smaller 
■kiiid for drinking, out of, and similar to the Baghdad sherbelis of the 
present day. The number of these ■ utensils differ in every case, but 
there are never less than three, viz.: a large clay jar for holding 
water, a smaller one for drinking out of, and a shallow clay di>sli, in 
addition to the usual copper bowl. 

Directly on opening these covers, were I to attempt to touch the 
skulls or bones, they would fall into dust almost immediately; but I 
found, on exposing them for a few days to tlie air, that they became 
quite hard, and could be bandied with impunity. The teeth in every 
case were beautiful, and in capital preservation. In covers to female 
skeletous I procured gold beads, agate beads, copper bangles, and a 
few trifling ornaments. In one I found a whole mass of rings® for the 
ear and toes, small bracelets, &c., all blended and sticking together in 
one mass; the remains of a piece of rag covering still exist round the 
whole. Different kinds of Kshells were frequent, and, in some, small 
elongated vases, filled with rings, formed by rubbing down a small 
kind of shell. In some of the covers, of the shape described in No. 2, 
were two, and in one case three, large skulls, wffiich must have 
belonged to grown-up men. The cover contained three skulls and a 
few bones; these remains must have been ]>reviously interred in some 
other cemetery, and then disinterred and finally deposited liere.^ 
Covers containing a male and female skeleton were also frequent. 
Pi^eceptacles for the reception of the remains of children were Ibrmed 
of two shallow dishes, one covering the other, although in some cases 
they were of the same shape (but smaller) as those in sketch No. 1. 

Tbe vaults found in the same mound were generally 5 feet higli, 
7 feet long at the bottom, and 5 feet at the top, with a breadth of 
3 feet 7 inches. They were arched, the arch being nearly the same 
shape as the one at Ctesiplion; the arch was formed by each succes- 
sive layer of bricks, from a distance of half way up, overlapping tbe 
other, till the wffioie was formed, the a 2 )erture at the top being closed 
by a single brick. 

^ In one I found part of the lower jaw of a hoar, the big tusk still remaining. 

2 In this one was also a fish-hook of copper. 

® Perhaps from the fact of its being holy ground, as at Meshed and Kerhela 
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Above is a front view of the vault. In this one I found the 
skeleton disposed as usual, Ijing, however, on a matting formed of 
thin whole reeds, steeped in bitumen ; one end was placed over the 
bo<Ij, a basket of the same material was at the feet, and there were 
about fourteen different descriptions of clay vessels all about. There 
was of course the usual copper bowl (but broken), and a beautifully 
perfect inscribed cylinder of meteoric stone was fastened round the 
wrist; close to this were the remains of a gold iiliet or band, formed 
of pure beaten metal, about an inch broad. At the extremity of the 
ribs numerous plain meteoric stones, four statuettes of ducks in the 
same materlaJ, and one in agate, besides a small catVeye stone. At 
its feet Vv’as a cylinder, in common white sand-stono (but much 
damaged), without an inscriptiond The vault was perfectly free from 
damp, and it was in such good repair that no dust or extraneous 
matter had been able to get into it. In a vault of this description and 
size, in the same mound, I found no less than eleven skeletons, one 
packed on the top of the other, and many had from three to four. In 
these cases there were no copper bowls or cylinders, nor bricks under 
the heads, but always a profusion of vessels for containing water, and 

^ All the small articles found in this vault I collected in one vase, aud for- 
warded them XU thtit. The cylinder is with Colonel llawiinson. 
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for drlnldn.^ from. In some jars found near the vault above vere 
several little clay figures, but extremely rudely executed. The floor 
of the vaults are paved in every case. The bricks composing them 
are white; towards the interior of the vault red;, and they are im- 
bedded in mud. The opening to the vault was closed or built up to 
the ton by a double laver of bricks. About a foot below the surface, and 
under the pavement existing on the summit of the mound I procured a 
large inscribed cone; fragments of these were very plentiful all about 
the graves here and in the other mounds; this was, however, the 
most perfect specimen. At the back of the vault described a W I 
found; close to the foundation, a small unbaked inscribed clay tablet, 
andl also dug np, at two feet only below the surface, about thirty 
small and large fragments of the same. From being so close to the 
surface they ;ere of course considerably damaged The whole mound, 
which is nothing more than a burying ground is perforated by 
numerous shafts of the kind already described In burying the bodies 
they were laid on a platform of sun-dried brick, and the same amterial 
was used in building round them to the top. I could not find any 

traces of a door or passage of any kind in it. 

After completely dissecting the Tomb Mound, I made excava ions 
in two or three places among the extreme southern 1 els, and m 
another Tel, close to the Tomb Mound. In all these places, however, 

I found nothing but deep bricked graves,^ one close to another, and 
filled entirely with the fragments of jars and vases. 
of one of these bricked graves I dug out two coffins, at a depth o 30 
feet from the surface; I procured nothing but a few beads from them. 
The whole of the southern mounds are full of graves; I had not time, 

1 Iver, to investigate them so thoroughly as I cmild l^ave wished 
for I have no doubt that some very interesting relies would be them 
discovered. All over these mounds pieces of the msenbed cone 
already described were plentiful, but all damaged, the original in- 
sLiptiLs being neatly obliterated. In these mounds at the north and 
1 ^ fn fhe surface I procured a large black atone, witli a small but 
Srflt inscription.’ The surfaces of the collective mass of mounds are 
long, narrow strips of masonry running ngi 
Sro's them, and others meeting and crossing them at right augK 
T „= ;n the Tomb Mound. Similar masonry is observed also 

le same . ^ .^hole of the mounds were perforated by the 

tocibed. .O.U.™ mound. I pno.™! 

I Ton feet long, 7 broad, and 30 to 40 deep ; three and also four of them « a 
Ime, separated by a bnck wall. 
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iimny coffins of the shape below.^ Tiiese^ in many instances^, were 
found with the hollow upwards^ and were of course hlied with earth 



and the remains of the dead. In these were found the usual clay 
dish and jars for holding water, but no copper vessels of any kind. 
Ornaments of copper, as bracelets, toe and huger rings, with heads, 
in coffins containing female skeletons, were frequent. Fi'om a coffin 
in these mounds I procured a figure of a priest in copper. Scattered 
over them I could distinguish numerous apertures and openings leading 
to the double-shafted drains. 

The low range of mounds that seems like a low wall running 
nearly round the ruins is also nothing more than a line of graves and 
tombs; and from all that I saw, after excavating pretty generally 
over the ruins, I do not think that there are any remains of habita- 
tions, for the ruin I have called a house ought more properly, I con- 
ceive, to be called a temple or washing place for the dead. The most 
curious relic in the shape of a building exists at the point K outside 
the low range of graves. Here observing some masonry on the top of 
a small Tel, I dug down the face of it for a depth of SO foot, without, 
however, coming to the foundation; about 4 feet from the j^oint at 
■which I left off excavating,^ I came upon another brick wall, running 
at an oblique angle to the bastion I was digging along; this wall ran 
apparently into the ruins. The bastion or buttress was 5 yards 20 
inches long, and 2 yards 23 inches broad. The bricks composing it (im- 
bedded in bitumen) were 13 inches long, 12 broad, and 8 thick. There 
is a small Tel close to it, also displaying the same species of masonry 
on its top. These, therefore, supposing the above to be the top of a 
similar building as the one I laid bare, may have formed a kind of 
entrance into the ruins. The bricks were inscribed on the sides only, 
hut so ruined that I did not procure one perfect. There are numerous 
circular bricked wells scattered amongst the ruins, the majority in the 
ground about the big ruin. Here, too, are several pieces of black 
granite, with defaced inscriptions on them : one of the best I brought 
away with me ; those remaining seem to bear the same. In one of 

^ All the vases and coffins I dug up were without covers of any sort. 

2 It must be remembered that this is the lowest point of the ruins; tlie long, 
low Tei here being only 6 feet high, I think that I must have dug below, or at 
all events to the level of, the surrounding descent. 
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the rayiiieS; mear tlie large rain, is a Hack granite stone, whicli may 
liave formed part of an altar. The otlier excaTations that I have not 
particulariy descrited, did not prodnce anything hat a mass of broken 
pottery and jars, -which had been baried in the bricked graves already 
described. I did not, however, go deep into the monads. 

Before conclnding, I would draw attention to the enormous quan- 
tities of sea shells found all over the mins, and in the graves. I have 
preserved one of each species^ which I forward with the other articles. 
J did not procnre a single glass vessel or fragment of glass. Copper 
was ill abundance, probably the remains of bowls and ornaments, and 
was scattered about everywhere. I picked up in the Tomb Mound 
excavations a large spear-head, and two arroiv-heads in this metal. 
I wmidd call attentioB also to the fact of the existence of a breach in the 
second story, W'hich I found on clearing away the rubbish at the end 
of the passage (Plate 2). This must have been iiiade some time 
anterior to the ruin of the supposed third story, or upper room, from 
the fact of my finding the pieces of the barrel cylinder at {d d); the 
excavators of that time must also have sunk the shaft which I found 
filled with dehrisy hut which I did not succeed in clearing. It appeared 
to me to be of considerable depth, but narrowing as it deepened. The 
inner court of the excavated house must, too, have been entered by 
foreigners not long after its ruin ; for the stones of the paved court 
had been pulled up, and with these had been constructed the rude 
kind of fire-place common to the people of the country to this day. . I 
have now, I believe, recounted ail the discoveries and excavations at 
Muqeyer. I have attempted to render them as clear and intelligible 
a>s possible, although my time has been too limited for me to hope for 
success in dealing -with subjects so new to me in every way. 

Biisrehy March Slsty IS54:, 

[N.B. — The preceding Memoir has been kindly communicated to 
the Society by the Authorities of the British Museum, where the 
articles transmitted by Mr, Taylor are deposited. Ed.] 
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Aet. IV . — Chronology of the Reigns of Tiglath Pileser^ Sargony 

ShahnanezeVy and Senmcheriby in cmnewion %oith the pheno-* 
memn seen on the Dial of Ahaz. , By J,; W. Bosanqitet^ Esq. 

[Bead the Sth JuLy, 1854.] 

No one who takes interest in the discoveries daily made in Assyria, 
and Babylonia can fail to have read the interesting and important 
communications from Colonel Rawiinson, which appeared in the Athe- 
nceum of the 18th March and 15th April last, conveying to the 
public a mass of new and most valuable material towards framing a 
continnons chronology of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, even 
from their earliest origin : establishing the fact that Seiniramis, queen 
of Babylon, was the wife of Pul, king of Assyria; and mentioning the 
discovery of Beisharezar son of Nabonidus, whom he supposes to be 
the Belshazzar of Scripture, and the last of the kings of Babylon. 

All, I presume, will be inclined to agree with Colonel Rawlinson 
in his conclusions with regard to the date of the reigns of Pul, Semi- 
ramis, and Tigiatli Pileser ; and his discoveries indeed lead to the 
establishment of a most important synchronism between Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and J ewish history at that period. But I cannot assent 
to the possibility of Beisharezar so?i of NahonidtiSy being the king so 
distinctly described in Scripture as the- son or lineal descendant of 
BehucJiadnezxary king of Babylon, My object at present, however, is 
to direct attention to one portion of Colonel Rawlinson's communica- 
tion in particular, viz., that which relates to the reigns of Sargon, 
Slialmanezer, and Sennacherib, concerning which I am compelled to 
differ from him materially. 

It may be thought rash, perhaps, in one wdio does not pretend to 
interpret the Assyrian inscriptions, to dispute the correctness of con- 
clusions derived by Colonel Rawlinson from the actual reading of those 
inscriptions. Nevertheless, if it can he shown that his conclusions are 
at variance with what is written in the contemporaneous Hebrew re- 
cords, which treat of the same times and the same persons, and which, 
taken merely as historical writings, have been preserved with more 
scrupulous care than any other writings in existence — and also that 
they are confessedly at variance with some of the facts derived from 
the monuments themselves-— reasonable doubts may bo entertained 
whether the evidence to be drawn from Assyrian monuments is yet so 
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complete, as to enable ereii tliose wbo interpret them to feel confidence 
in their own chronological dednctions. I propose therefore to show 

1st. That Colonel Rawlinson's chronological arrangement of the 
reigns I have referi’ed to cannot be made to harmonize, either with the 
eontents of the Hebrew Scriptures, or with the facts deduced by him 
from the Assyrian monuments. 

2nd. It is the particular object of this paper to draw attention to 
the fact, that the third year of the reign of Sennacherib is associated 
in history wdth a most remarkable astronomical phenomenon, the date 
of which is capable of being fixed with mathematical precision : and 
that the date so determined fixes the third year of Sennacherib to the 
twelve months beginning in the spring of b.c. 690, and ending in the 
spring of B.c. 689, about ten years later than the date assigned by 
Colonel Rawlinson, viz., B.c. TOO. 

The difference apparently is small between ns; yet the results are 
most important. His view of the reigns tends to establish the correct- 
ness of the received chronology, which involves, as I have elsew^here 
shown, a continuous series of discrepancies between sacred and profane 
history : mine to subvert some of the principal dates upon which that 
system is established, by lowering the whole scale of Hebrew kings to 
the extent of about twenty-eight years : thereby introducing a scheme 
of chronology resting chiefly on the authority of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, wdiicli Scriptures I am prepai‘ed to show contain a consistent 
system of dates, for a thousand years upwards from the birth of Christ, 
more perfect than can be drawn from the records of any heathen nation 
whatever, at least as they are at present understood. 

In the Athemnum of the 18th of March, Colonel Rawlinson states 
that Sennacherib reigned for 22 years. This niiinber/’ he says, I 
have found upon a clay tablet— and the canon, therefore, is rigidly 
correct in assigning the year B.c. 680 as the date of Esarhaddoifs acces- 
sion to the united throne of Assyria and Babylonia,’’ (p. 343) ; and in 
the Athenoeum of the 1 8 th February, Sennacherib is said to have 
ascended the throne in B.c. T02, (p. 216). The dates of the commence- 
ment of the several reigns we are considering are thus placed : 



Tjglatli-Pileser 
Shalmanezer . 
Sargon . * . 

Sennacherib . 
Esarhaddon . 


10 years, 
19 » 


How this arrangement of dates involves a complete dislocation of 
1 ^ 1 and on the Assyrian monu- 
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aieiits tlienisdves, as Be clearly seen by reference to tlie accom- 
panying chronological table* Let us first examine the correctness of 
bis date for the reign of Sennacherib. Colonel Rawlinson appears to 
place too little confidence in the accuracy of the inonmnents, and con- 
temporaneoES Hebrew writers ; and to pay too much deference to the 
coiiYentlonal dates of the commonly received chronology, which rest, 
I maintain, upon no really solid foundation. He finds, for instance, in 
the annals of Tiglath Pileser that, in the eighth year of that king’s 
reign, tribute wms paid to him by Menahem, king of Samaria. But, 
instead of taking the fact as it is recorded, and from thence correcting 
his chronology, his system leads him to suggest that in this passage 
the name of Menahem has been improperly used for that of Pekab,” 
(p. 343), who reigned later in the list of kings. 

This precious fact, however, that Menahem paid tribute to Tiglath 
Pileser in his eighth year, coupled with another fact, mentioned in the 
xvtii chapter of the IL book of Kings, viz., that Menahem gave Pul 
one thousand talents of silver, that his hand might he with him, to 
confirm the kingdom in his hand,” affords the means of fixing with 
precision the position of the reign of Menahem, with relation to that 
of Pul and Tiglath Pileser^ — for Menahem reigned only ten years; and 
since eight of those ten years, at least, were contemporary with the 
first eight years of Tiglath Pileser, he could not have begun to reign 
till the close of the reign of Pul. 

Let us count then the years of 

Menahem ... 10 

Pekahiah ... 2 

Pekah .... 3 G 

as kings of Samaria : 

when in the l?th year of Pekah, 

Ahaz began in Jerusalem his reign of . 3G years, followed by 
Plezeldab, who reigned 13 full years, till 

the invasion, of Sennacherib, 57 

Thus making a period of exactly fifty-seven years trom the first year 
of Menahem, or the last year of Pul, to the time of the invasion of 
Judsea by Sennacherib. If then we can ascertain the date of the last 
year of the reign of Pul, we shall at the same time determine the date 
of SennacheriVs invasion, which we know from his own annals to 
have taken place in his third year. 

Now the noble discovery recently announced by Colonel Rawliu- 
son, that Seiniramis, the founder of Babylon, was giueen of the palace 
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of f Huliika/’ king of Nineveh— -the ^dkmxof the LXXj and. Pul of the 
Hebrew Scriptures — guides us to the point of our search with much 
accuracy. For the most consistent account of Semiramis is, that she 
was^ 

1st. Mistress, then wife, of the king of Assyria (Pul.) 

2nc!, That she obtained possession of the government for a few days ] 
imprisoned her husband, and then slew him, 

Srd. That she married her own son, 

4 til. That she transferred her government to Babylon. 

5th. And she reigned, according to Herodotus, in Babylon, live gene< 
rations before Nitoeris, (Herodotus, 1. i. 184 — 188). 

Nitocris, we are informed by Herodotus, was wife of that king, 
called Lab jnet us, who witnessed the eclipse of Thales in the year b.c. 
585. Soon after the date of the eclipse Nineveh was conquered by 
Cyaxares, king of the Mecies ; and Herodotus adds that Nitocris, seeing 
that the power of the Medes was increasing, and that iliej had tahen 
Nineveh^ began to fortify Babylon with dykes and walls. Nitocris 
then was reigning in Babylon about the year b.c. 582, or three years 
after the eclipse of Thales ; and if we add 155 years, or live genera- 
tions according to Herodotus, to that date, we come to the year b.c. 
747 for the reign of Semiramis ; that is to say, to the first year of the 
well-known Babylonian era which dates from Nabonassar. Semira- 
mis, therefore, was probably the wife of Nabonassar. There is some 
reason also for believing that Nabonassar was her own son, for Syn- 
cellus and Cedrenus say that Nabonassar was also called Shalmanas- 
sar ; and Colonel Rawliiison has found a slab with an inscription, which 
may be interpreted Shalmanezer, son of Pul.” Be this, however, as 
it may, Semiramis was certainly reigning at Babylon about the year 
B.c. 7 47 ; and w^e can hardly doubt the inference drawn by Colonel 
Rawliiison, that the date of the transition of the government under 
Semiramis from Nineveh to Babylon, and of the murder of her husband 
Pul, was at that particular epoch. I therefore adopt Colonel Rawiin* 
son’s dates, B.c. 747 for the last year of Pul, and 746 for the first year 
of Tiglath Pileser. 

Now if we count 57 years from the last year thus ascertained of 
the reign of Pul, it brings us to the year b.c. 689 or 890 for the time 
of Sennacherib’s invasion, which is the point we were in search of. 
This conclusion is definite and precise. That it is also accurately cor- 
rect, may be shown by three other independent modes of proof. 

1st. The Jewish historian Demetrius, quoted by Clemens Alexan- 

^ yolne;j''s Becherclies Nouvelies. Part iii, p. 79* 
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drill us^ as I liave repeatedly pointed out, writing two liundred years 
before Clirist, wlien tlie true dates of the several captivities of the 
people of Judah and Israel could hardly have been lost, has expressly 
fixed the date of the deportation of Jewish captives, or retreat from 
Judx-a by Sennacherib, to February, b.C. 688, and his taking of the 
fenced cities, we may infer occupied the whole of, b.c., 680, and part 
of the preceding year. Nebuchadnezzar, he tells us, carried away the 
Jews from, Jeimsaleiii 338, years and' three months before the reign of 
Ptolemy Phiiopator, and; Sennacherib carried away some captives, 12,8^ 
years, a,rid, six months before that time, . Ptolemy Phiiopator began to 
reign in Egypt in November, b,c, 222 ;; counting the,refore 338 years ' 
and three months from that date brings 'us 'to August, b..c. 560, ,'foi* the 
,taldng ' of 'Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; and 128 years and, six'^ 
months added again to that date, brings us to February, b.c. 688, for 
the carrying away of the captives by Sennacherib. 

Wli ether we count downwards, therefore, from the reign of Pul, or 
upwards, from the reign of Phiiopator, we are led to the same date 
(b.c. 689) for the inyasion of Sennacherib, 

2nd, We have a most stringent test of the accuracy of the date, 
arising out of the words spoken to Hezekiah during the time when 
Sennacherib was taking the fenced cities of Judma, and threatening 
Jerusalem. He was told that Sennacherib should not succeed in taking 
Jerusalem; and this shall be a sign unto you, ye shall eat this year 
such things as grow of themselves, and in the second year that which 
springeth of the same : and in the third year sow ye and reap, and 
plant vineyards, and eat the fruits thereof thus implying two suc- 
cessive years of fallow at that time, as commanded by the law of 
Moses, in the Sabbatical year, and the year of Jubilee, which could 
only take place once in every fiftieth year. Now, b.c. 689-S is a 
Sabbatical year in the regular septennial series, counted from three 
known years mentioned by Josephus ; and b.c. 688-T is also a year of 
Jubilee in regular series, when we place the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiah in B.c. 689 J 

Srd. I shall presently show that the celestial phenomenon to which 
I have alluded, as occurring about this time, marks to a day the time 
of Hezekiah's recovery from his sickness as the 11th January, b.c. 689; 
and the sickness, we are told, was about the time of Sennacherib's 
invasion. 

The 3 ^ear B.c. 689 thus forms a cardinal point in my proposed 
arrangoment of the kings of Assyria about this time ; and I am not 


^ See my rccoiifc publication, Sacred and Profane 
of the Sabbatical year and Jubilee. 
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aware of any diserepancj wliateyer between Scripture and tlie menu- 
nients, vbicli arises out of this arrangement. 

On the other hand; Colonel Eawlinson’s arrangement is at yariance 
with the inscriptions; inasmuch as he places the first year of Menahem 
ill B.c. 770, more than twenty years before the accession of Tiglath 
Pileser, who took tribute of him^ and reigned eight years concurrentiy 
with 'him. 

It is at yariance with the Hebrew records; inasmuch as they inform 
ns that Shalmanezer was reigning in the sixth year of Hezekiah; and 
Sennacherib in his fourteenth year; that is to say; that Shalmanezer 
and Sennacherib reigned within eight years of each other; whereas he 
places the reign of SargoB; which lasted nineteen yearS; between tbe 
reigns of Shalmanezer and Sennacherib — and aguin; the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah is made by him to fall in the reign of Sargon, instead of 
that of Sennaeheribj and the invasioii of Sennacherib to fall in tho 
twenty-ninth year of Hezekiah, instead of his fourteenth.^ 

The record of Scripture is also set at yariance with the record of 
the monuments, inasmuch as Merodach Baladan, son of Tag in, of the 
inscriptions; is made to represent the Merodach Baladan of Scripture, 
who sent messengers to Hezekiah, and wdio is expressly described in 
the passage as the so?i of Baladan^ pirohahly to distinguish him from 
this son of Yagin, who indeed may have been his father. 

Lastly, the year of Sennacherib’s invasion of J lulma, according to 
Colonel Eawdinson, does not fall in a Sabbatical year. 

These contradictions are too glaring and too numerous to leave it 
possible that Colonel Eawlinson’s arrangement can be the true one ; 
and I submit the following as more in accordance with facts : 


Tiglath Pilescr . . . 

B.c. 746 

reigns 31 y^ears, 

Sargon ...... 

721 

5) J? 

Shalmanezer .... 

CM 

O 

11 „ 

Sennacherib . , . . 

692 

j, 25 j, 

Esarhaddoii, in Babydon 

680 

,, 13 „ 

„ in Nineveh 

667 



There are t-wo points in this arrangement to wdiich it is right that 
I should draw attention : Ist, That Shalmanezer follows Sargon, in- 
stead of preceding him, as in Colonel Eawlinson’s scheme. 2nd, That 
the reigns of Tiglath Pilcser and Sargon necessarily overlap each other 
to the extent of six 3^ear3, 

With regard to the first point, I am aware that Sargon was father 

^ Dr. HincIvS takes tke saine view as Colonel EawUnson, See Trans. Eoyal 
Irish Academy ; vol. xxii, p. 3C9 ; and Journal of Sacred Literature, No. xii. 
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of Sennaclierib, and tliat Colonel Rawlinson has stated that Sargon was 
succeeded immediately by his son* As the reasons for this statement, 
however, have not been made public, and the result is so decidedly con- 
tradictory of the Hebrew annak^ I venture to disregard them, in the 
expectation that they are in some way based upon inferences drawn 
from what I am here contending to be a false arrangement. With 
regard to the overlapping of the two reigns of Tiglath Pileser and 
Sargon, so far from being an objection, it affords an additional confir- 
mation of the correctness of my arrangement, for in the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, voL 22, p. 360, Dr. Hincks has pointed 
out a passage in Monsieur Botta’s inscriptions, 74, S, in which the 
predecessor of Sargon on the throne of Assyria is alluded to as still 
alive in the sixth 3 ’’ear of Sargon’s reign. Sargon also appears not to 
have styled himself king of Assyria in the early part of his reign ; that 
is, I infer, while Tiglath Pileser was still alive and on the throne. 
That the two kings were reigning in joint sovereignty at this time, I 
conceive to be implied also by these words in the II. Chronicles, 
xxviii., 16 : “ At that time did Ahaz send unto the hings of Assyria to 
help him,” In all other places the king of Assyria is spoken of. This 
passage implies that more than one king was then on that throne; 
Now Ahaz, according to the table, began to reign in the third year of 
Sargon’s joint reign with Tiglath Pileser. 

I now proceed to show, that there is an extraordinarj^solar pheno- 
menon attached in history to the third year of the reign of Sennache- 
rib, or the year of his invasion of Judma, the date of wdiich, owing to 
recent improvements in astronomical tables, is now ca23able of accurate 
determination ; and which, when determined, perfectly confirms the 
result just arrived at, as regards the reign of Sennacherib, 

We learn from the book of Isaiah, that about the time when Sen- 
nacherib first invaded Judeea, that is to say before^ the appearance of 
Rabshekali before Jerusalem which terminated the invasion, Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, was ^^sick unto death.” He prayed that he might be 
restored to health ; and the prophet was sent to him to say, in the 
words of our authorized version of the text : Thus saith the Lord. 
Behold, I will add unto thy days fifteen years. And I will deliver this 
city out of the hand of the king of Assyria : and I will defend this 
city. And this shall be a sign unto thee from the Lord, that the Lord 
will do this thing that he hath spoken ; Behold I will bring again the 
shadow of the degrees which is gone down in the sun-dial of Ahaz, 
ten degrees backward, the mn returned ten degrees^ hy which 
degrees it was gone down'^ 


^ Isaiah, xxxTiii. 6* 
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; In an otter place^ we are told, witt reference , to tt is .extraordinary 
eTent, tlmt tlie princes of Babylon sent messengers to Jerusalem, 
mqtmre of the wonder done in thelmid^'^ From this last fact it is clear, 
that on the occasion of the going back of the shadow on the dial, some 
pheiioinenon also of a public and extraordinary character had been 
witnessed in the heavens by the people in general of the land of 
Judma, the rumour of which had been carried to Babylon, either by 
some of the army of Sennacherib who had seen it, or by some of the 
Jewish captives in that army. It is not probable that the event would 
have been reported at Babylon had it been merely of a private nature, 
limited to the palace of Hezekiah, and attested by the sole evidence of 
a sick and dying man. We cannot doubt then that the sun itself was 
affected in some manner visible to tlie mnltitiide of Judsea, and also to 
the invading army, while the particular dial of the palace was affected 
in the manner witnessed by the king : there was a two-fold exhibition 
of the phenomenon. 

Yarious interpretations have been put upon this remarkable event 
ill Jewish history by different writers. Costard, in his Astronomy, and 
the Abbe Halma, in his Preliminary Discourse on Ptolemy’s Hypo- 
thesis of the Planets (p. 21), have suggested that the words were ful- 
filled, by Hezekiah living on to the next day, and so seeing the return 
of the shadow on the dial to the same point from which it had gone 
down on the previous day. Such, however, cannot be the explanation : 
for clearly the princes of Babylon would not have sent to Jerusalem to 
inquire concerning such an event, nor would any “ wonder” have thus 
occurred in the land.- 

Hippoiitiis considered that the day when the event took place was 
miraculously lengthened to the extent of thirty-two hours j while 
Eustathius argued that the length was only twenty-two ; and some are 
still disposed to infer that the diurnal rotation of the earth was siiper- 
naturaliy reversed on the occasion. Far be it from me to deny that the 
course of nature may have been suspended on this occasion, if required 
by the circumstances : but it may be observed that we are not led by the 
accompanying facts to expect a miracle. The king, who was afflicted 
by a grievous boil, was recovered not miraculously, but by the ordi- 
nary application of a lump of figs to the spot : a process of healing used 
in the East to this present day. If the diurnal motion of the earth 
had been reversed, a visible wonder indeed would have been performed 
in the land of Judma ; but equally so in all other parts of the world. 

^ II. Chronicles, xxxii. SI. 

® See also Montucla’s Histoire des Matb^naatiques, p. 737 ; Sur le phenomene 
de la retrogradation de Tombre dans nn cadraii solaire. 
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Tliere would have been no more need to send to Jerusalem concerning* 
it than to anj other country. We maybe quite certain , however, that 
no such interference with the ordinary course of nature did take place, 
because in the several eclipses of the moon observed at Babylon, both 
before and after this event, the times of which are accurately recorded 
in Ptolemy’s Almagest, the conjunctions of the sun and moon are found 
to have followed their ordinary course without disturbance, which 
could not have been the case had the sun receded ten degrees in any 
one year. 

An extraordinary refraction of the sun's rays has been supposed by 
some to have been the mode of producing the effect : and doubtless a 
dial might be aifected in the way described by such a cause : but here 
again it may be observed that no celestial wonder would have been 
exhibited to the people of which the rumour could have travelled to 
Babylon. 

The only mode of affecting the solar rays in the twofold manner 
described, in the ordinary course of nature, openly exciting ou the one 
hand the wonder of the multitude, and on the other privately affecting 
a dial in the palace of the king, would have been by the occurrence of 
a solar eclipse. V Many instances are on record of the surprise and 
even terror in those days produced by such a phenomenon. I shall 
endeavour presently to point out the manner in which the shadow on a 
dial might be affected by an eclipse. There is strong 'prhnd. facie reason 
therefore for inferring that the phenomenon witnessed in Judaea and 
Jerusalem about the fourteenth year of Hezekiah was nothing more 
nor less than an eclipse of the sun. 

This inference is strengthened by the fact that the Chaidasan 
astronomers of that particular time were in the habit of minutely 
registering the times and appearances of the eclipses of the sun and 
moon. Isaiah, speaking of the Babylonians, in the time of the reign of 
Sennacherib, calls them astrologers, stargazers, and monthly prognos- 
ticators : and we have still extant in Ptolemy’s Almagest the record of 
two eclipses of the moon in the years b.c. 721 and 720, observed at 
Babylon only thirty-two years before the fourteenth of Plezckiah. 
Nothing more natural, therefore, than that the Babylonian astrono- 
mers should have desired to be informed concerning the rare appear- 
ance of such an eclipse as we shall find took place at the time. 

^Tlie idea that the appearance on Hezeldah’s dial may have been the effect of 
an eclipse was, I believe, first suggested by Theiiius, in his Chronological Survey 
of the History of the Israelites, tliough I have not seen the work. See Cumpaclx's 
Zeitrecknung der Babylonier und Assyrier, p, 134, note. 
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If we are justified in our inference tlius far, we may proceed a step 
furtlier, and infer the particular character of the eclipse, which, if 
eclipse there was, must then have occurred. There are hut three forms 
of solar eclipse— total, annular, and partial. We may conclude with 
certainty that it was not of the awful character of a total eclipse, 
during which we know that instantaneous change from light to dark- 
ness takes place, producing the most appalling effect in nature. Mr. 
Airy observes concerning a total eclipse : The phenomenon is one of 
the most terrible that man can witness; and no degree of partial eclipse 
gives any idea of its horror.”^ Had such a darkness taken place 
doubtless it would have been the chief incident dwelt upon in the 
description. The incident dwelt upon, however, is the extrorclinary 
deflection of the sun’s rays upon the dial, which implies an eclipse of 
the greatest magnitude short of total — one during which the light of the 
sirn was not extinguished, but yet of that magnitude that the shifting 
of the source of light, during the progress of the moon over the sun’s 
disc, would sensibly affect the shadow on a dial. It was not therefore 
total. That it %Yas not an annular eclipse, we may also infer from the 
fact, that the shadow was deflected, not horizontally, but in a vertical 
direction. This will appear from a consideration of the original pas- 
sage, in which we shall find no such word as dial” iu the Hebrew. 
The motion of the shadow was exhibited upon steps. The literal 
translation of the passage runs thus : Behold I will bring back the 
sliadovj of ike sieq')s which it shall have gone down on the steps of 
Ahaz with the sun, backwards ten steps. And the sun shall be turned 
hack ten steps, on the steps which it shall have gone down.’' The 
Targum of Jonathan on the passage, the oldest paraphrase, calls it 
the ascent (or steps) of Ahaz ; and Glycas, a Byzantine writer, says, 
that the tradition was, that Ahaz had formed a certain instrument 
ill the shape of steps to mark the hour of the day. The expression 
shadow of the steps,’’ or shadow of the degrees,” as it is commonly 
translated, cannot be mistaken; for no shadow could be thrown by 
degrees of a graduated scale unless raised in the form of steps. The 
Hebrew word Maaloth also implies “ ascent,” as translated in the 
Targum. 

We thus learn that it was upon a flight of steps that the motion of 
the sun’s shadow was seen to go back on this occasion ; and here we 
may remark upon the particular propriety of the sign, as given in 
answer to the inquiry : What shall be the sign that I shall go tip into 
the house of the Lordf’ that is, that I shall ascend the steps of the 


^ Lecture on the eclipse of Thales, 
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temple. The ans^rer is : I will bring again the shadow of the steps 
which it is gone doiim, ten, steps backward/' that is, the shadow 
shall ascend ten steps. There would be no connection between 
these words and the inquiry if understood as referring merely to 
degrees on a scale. But the only use of steps would appear to be to 
mark the vertical motion of the sun ; and the use of such an instru- 
ment, if indeed it was more than an ordinary flight of stairs, we may 
infer, ivould have been merely to mark the meridional altitude of the 
sun from day to day, or the dip at noon day. Now the different 
phases of an annular eclipse would produce no sensible effect in a ver- 
tical direction on aiiight of steps. The eclipse, therefore, could neither 
have been total, nor annulaT, but must have been a very large partial 
eclipse ; and as the effect was to cause the shadow to down’’ the 
steps, the eclipse must have been upon the upper limb. 

These indications of the character of the eclix^se to be looked for in 
the year b.c. 689, are sufficiently particular to distinguish it from any 
other solar eclipse within many years of that time. So large a partial 
eclipse as this must have been, of the upper limb of the sun, visible at 
any particular spot on the earth, is an event of rare occurrence. There 
is, however, another peculiar mark attached to it, which, coupled with 
those mentioned, would distinguish it from any other eclipse Trhlcli 
could have occurred within many hundred years, viz., the time must 
have been very close upon noon-day. We are told that the shadow 
%vent back ten steps, by which it had gone down on the steps of Ahaz. 
The sun, or the shadow, had, therefore, descended ten stops from its 
extreme altitude, and was brought back again to its meridional alti- 
tude for the day. 

We look, therefore, for a large partial solar eclipse, on the upper 
limb, visible at Jerusalem, about twelve o'clock, on some day in the 
year B c. 689. 

Now by the kindness of the Astronomer Eoyal, whom I do not intend 
to implicate in any way with my view of the q^uestion, I am enabled 
to show, that an eclipse of the sun, corresponding in every particular 
with what is required, excepting unly the exact time of day, occurred 
in the year b.c. 689 : and, with regard to the time, it is an extremely 
interesting fact, that astronomers are at this moment engaged in cal- 
culations which will probably alter the computed time of this particu- 
lar eclipse to the extent of about half an hour, which would bring the 
computed time within about fifteen minutes of the time required by 
the history. 

Mr, Airy writes : “ The eclipse of B.C. 689, January 11, was annu- 
lar, and the annulus was rather broad, The sun’s apparent diameter 
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was 16^ 13";, and the moons (in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem) was 
15' IS". 

The course of the central line of shadow, with Greenwich Ele- 
iiients, is defined by the following points : 


Longitude E. 

Latitude H. 

Apparent time at the place. 

21° 

43' 

35 ° 

3' 

21'* 

30'» 

30 

12 

34 

52 

22 

30 

37 

8 

30 

37 

23 

18 

44 

10 

40 

11 

0 

5 

o3 

20 

40 

87 ! 

1 

3 


It passes through Issus. I have not computed the breadth of the 
annular zone upon the earth, but I can see that the eclipse wmuld be 
as nearly as possible just annular at Jerusalem, perhaps sensibly 
annular, perhaps not quite annular. 

^^Witli variation of Elements (using the %vord in the technical 
sense of my paper) the course is 


Longitude E. 

Latitude H. 

Apparent time at the place. 

20® 18' 

37= 

14' 

21'* 

30“ 

2.9 23 i 

30 

51 

22 

27 

30 40 

38 

37 

23 

16 

' 44 1 

42- 

24 

0 

' 5 

■ 54 - 12 

49 

28 

1 

0 


In this, which is the more probable course, the eclipse would not be 
annular at Jerusalem, but it would be a very large eclipse.” 

Thus we find that there was an ecli 2 >se of the sun in the year b.c. 
689, visible at Jerusalem, about three months before the commence- 
ment of the Jewish year, (from which point the years of the reign of 
the kings of Judah were always counted), which was either annular 
or partial on the upper limb, and that the computed time of central 
conjunction at Jerusalem is about ten minutes past eleven o’clock, 
which is much too early ; since the sun’s motion in altitude at that time 
of day would have been too rapid for counteraction by tbe defection 
of its rays in a direction opposite to its motion by any eclipse which 
could take place. 

Mr. Adams, however, writes to me that calculations are now being 
carried on by himself and Professor Hansen, the effect of w^hich, as far 
as they have proceeded, is to diminish the longitude of the moon in 
the year b.c. 6S9 nearly 030", making an eclipse at that time nearly 
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Let IIS suppose the steps to have sloped upwards from north to 
south, at an inclination of from 32° to 34^", say at 32° or a rise of seven 
inches in a foot, the ordinary inclination of a flight of steps ; and let 
us suppose a line drawn from the top of the building at A to the pave- 
ment beyond the lowest step at Bj to be a length of 120 feet, inclined 
at an angle of 35°. 

We will next observe the altitude of the sun at Jerusalem for 
thirty days before and after the winter solstice, and for an hour before 
and after noon-day on the 11th of January, B.o. 689, from data for 
which I am also indebted to the kindness of Mr. Airy 


half an hour Mete/ ' This is ..coming very near the extant of correction 
required. There is still about another quarter of an hour required to 
bring the historical and computed time to coincide ; and I cannot but 
feel sanguine that ultimate agreement will be produced, either hy cor- 
rection of my view of the exact time required, or by correction of the 
eleineiits of the computation. 

It now remains for me to point out the mode in which the appear- 
ance of the going down and return upwards of the shadow caused by 
the eclipse could have been exhibited to Hezekiah on tbe stops of 
Ahaz.” I shall endeavour to show that the phenomenon may have 
been witnessed, either in open day on the ordinary steps of the palace, 
or on some horologial instrument in the private apartment of the king. 

The ^^city of David/’ and the house of David,” the palace wdiere 
Hezekiah probably dwelt, we know was situated on a hill at the south 
of Jerusalem, ascended by stairs from the longer city, called ^Hlie stairs 
(wiaaloth) of the city of David.” (Neh. xii. 37.) We may reasonably 
assume also that there were steps leading up to the entrance of the 
palace, and also within the great court, perhaps somewhat thus : 
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The sliortest day in b.c* 690 was December 28^, (Julian). Tiie 
meridian altitude of the sun at Jerusalem on that day was 84° 25' 
ten days later (or earlier) . , . . 34 27 

t\Teiity days later (do.) . . ... 85 53 

tiiirty days later (do.) . , . . . 87 45 

The altitude of the sim on the 11th of January^ at each ten minutes 
before and after 1 2 ohdock : 


11^ 

Om 

33° 

20' . 

. 

0^^ 

11 

10 

33 

54 . 

. 32 

50 

11 

20 

34 

22 . . 

, 12 

40 

11 

30 

Ol 

43 . 

. 12 

30 

11 

40 . , 

34 

59 . 

. 12 

20 

;ii 

50 . . 

35 

8 . 

. 12 

10 

N 

oon . , 

35 

11 . 

, Noon. 


On B.€, 689, morning of lith January, the moon’s relative hourly 
iiiotion ill declioation was 5' 44" northward ; and that in right ascen- 
sion was 29' 88" eastward. These are geocentric motions. For the 
apparent motion at Jerusalem, the motion in declination will be little 
altered : that in right ascension will be diminished hy nearly I part, 
or about I-.” 

Now, as the sun’s semidiameter was 16' 13", and the centre of the 
sun had risen on the 11th January to an altitude of 34° 43', at 30 
minutes past 11 oTdock, the upper rim of the sun’s disc at that time 
would have reached the altitude of 84° 59^ 13", or just below the top 
of the building A, viewed from the point B, casting the shadow of the 
building on the pavement just beyond the lowest step. In the course 
of half an hour the centre of the sun would have slowly risen to its 
extreme altitude for the day, 35° 11', the upper rim of the disc to 
35° 27' 13", and the lower to 34° 54' 47", or 5^ 13" below the top 
of the building, casting a line of shadow on the steps at an angle with 
the line A B of 27' 13'^, or rather less than half a degree ; and as 
120 feet is the radius of a circle which gives two feet to a degree, it is 
clear that light would be spread over a space of somewhat less than 
one foot inwards from the lowest step ; thus illuminating the whole of 
the lower flight of tea steps, and a portion of the first landing ; the top 
of each step being in light, and each step also casting its own shadow 
on the step below, as expressed by the words, shadow of the steps/’ 
as delineated on the opposite page. 

We will now suppose the king to have been watching from a side 
chamber in the court the gradual movement of the shadow up the 
Rffi-ns. fnr fifteen minutes, from 11^ 30^ j during which it would have 
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passed oyer about 22^, bringing the sliado\y above tbe tenth step at 
llh 45 ^ 1 ^ During these fifteen minutes it is obvious that the upward 
motion of the sun would counteract any motion of the point of light in 
the opposite direction, which could be caused by an eclipse ; from 
■which we learn that it is at near noon-day alone, on the particular 
day, that the shadow could have been affected by such an event : at 
a quarter before 12 o’clock, however, on that day, tbe sun’s motion in 
altitude became greatly diminished, rising only about 6^ in fifteen 
minutes. At about this time, then, (being a quarter of an hour later 
than astronomers have yet found by computation), I consider the 
centi’e of the moon to have advanced over the sun s disc to the position 
represented in figure A, producing a partial eclipse. 
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The rajs of liglit proceeding from tiae upper part of tlie crescent 
would now tip with light the tenth or top step, and the progress of 
the shadow would there he arrested. In the course of about Si- 
minutes more, or at 6^ minutes before noon, the eclipse would have 
assumed the form B. The two divided rims of light on each side 
w’ould cast no sensible shadow, and the mass of light producing shadow 
would proceed from a point somewhat above B, from about the level of 
the line of the hmlding, causing the shadow to descend to the lowest step. 

Let us now suppose the prophet to have been in conversation with 
the Iving, during the preceding ten minutes, delivering the divine mes- 
sage, informing him that he shall recover from his sickness and yet 
live fifteen years. The king exclaims, What shall be the sign,” &c. 
‘^Ancl Isaiah said, This sign shalt thou have of the Lord, that the 
Lord will do the thing that he hath spoken.” . (I follow Walton’s 
translation). “ The shadow hath departed ten steps, if it should return 
ten steps f’ or, following the usual construction of the passage, speak- 
ing when the shadow had just begun to go down, Shall the shadow 
go forward ten steps, or shall it go hack ten steps'?” Either efiect 
would be sufficiently striking to a daily observer of tbe mid-day sha- 
dows, considering the rapidity of the movement, compared with the 
ordinary rate of motion of the shadow about noon- day. The king, 
however, having watched the shadow to the lowest step, exclaims, 
It is a light thing for the shadow to go down ten steps : nay, but let 
the shadow return backward ten steps. And Isaiah the prophet (quite 
as ignorant as the king of the natural cause of the event) cried unto 
the Lord ; and he brought hack the shadow ten steps backward, by 
which it had gone down on the steps of Ahaz.” The third position 
of the eclipse now gradually comes on, and the shadow returns to the 
upper step from which it had gone down, and continues there for more 
than ten minutes. 

Such must have been the effect produced upon any conformation 
of building and steps such as I have described, in any part of Jerusa- 
lem, on the 11th January, b.c. 689, provided the time of the eclipse at 
that period can be placed somewhat later than the time computed ; and 
such I believe to be tbe nature of wbat was actually witnessed by 
Hezekiah. The duration of the phenomenon was sufficient to have left 
an impression on the king’s mind, free from all doubt, as to the marvel 
that had occurred ; and the deep conviction must have followed, that 
the superhuman intelligence which alone, in those days, could have 
foreseen the event, could indeed foresee, and make good the promise 
conveyed to him, that he should yet survive for fifteen years. 

Jt may he farther observed, that if this phenomenon was really 
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witnessed OE an ordinary flight of palace !Ste 2 >s, at an inclination of not 
more than 34^/ it is probably the only occasion on which it could have 
been witnessed in Jerusalem, A large partial eclipse of the particular 
form required is of sufficiently rare occurrence at any one spot, as we 
have already observed^ and such an eclipse within a few minutes of 
noon-day a still less frequent occurrence ; but if, in addition to these 
two requirements, we have to combine the further condition, that it 
shall occur at a period of the year when the sun’s altitude is sufficiently 
near 34° to produce the eflect, which could only be the case at Jerusa- 
lem within about twenty days on either side the winter solstice, we 
have a combination of conditions which we may safely say has not 
occurred a second time at Jerusalem, in any of the solar ccli23ses since 
visible at that spot. Yet such a combination appears to be required 
by the history, and also to have taken place. 

But perhaps it may be thought improbable that this scone should 
have occurred at all in the open court of the palace. The king was 
sick, and at the point of death. It is said that he turned his face to 
Ahe wall, probably turning on his couch, from which he was unable to 
move ; and the dial of Ahaz may have been, as the tradition has it, an 
instrument invented by that king. If so, it is quite clear that the 
same phenomenon may have been witnessed on a minute scale, in a 
chamber, on a small instrument, with tbe same precision as we have 
seen it might have been witnessed on the palace steps, on a large scale. 

In the absence of clocks, it was of extreme importance to the 
ancients, to be able to fix with exactness some one point of time in the 
day; and, for this i)urpose, they were in the habit of carefully obser- 
ving the turn of the sun’s shadow at noon-day, the only time which 
could be marked with ]5recision by the shadow. This daily habit of 
observation must have made them perfectly cognizant of the rate of 
motion of the shadow about that hour, and extremely sensitive of the 
slightest variations in the motion from day to day. We know that 
they had invented various instruments for the purpose of marking the 
shadows. There was the Pole and Gnomon, mentioned by Herodotus, 
which marked the progress of the shadow throughout the day, the Polo 
being of the form of a hollow bowl or hemisphere. The Obelisk was 
no doubt emf>loyed to mark the length of the sun’s shadow from hour 
to hour. The Heliotrop>Ion, as the name expresses, was used to mark 
the turn of the shadow at the solstices ; but tbe particular instrumeut 
invented by Ahaz was none of these j because we know that his in* 
strument was in the form of steps — ^and nothing could be better adapted 
for marking with precision the vertical movement or dip of the surfs 
shadow at noon. 
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Now a fliglit of steps must either be in tlie form of an inclined 
plane (tlie ascent of Alias), or circular as in tlie form of a cone, or a 
combination of inclined planes, as a pyramid. Amongst the liorologb 
cal instrninents described by Vitruvius, we find the Cone, invented by 
Dionysiodorus; and the scholiast on a passage of Ptolemy’s Geography 
describes the Sciotiieroii, or shadow-taker, in the form of a pyramid of 
four triangles, by which the meridian might be ascertained at any time 
or place. The pyramids of Egypt, as Herodotus tells ns, were formed 
in steps called Bw/i/Sa?, or little altars (perhaps to the sun), and we 
have an instance of a graduated pyramid in the British Museum, used 
hi connexion with a dial. The dial is placed on a truncated pyramid, 
with seven steps of about three-quarters of an inch wide each, clearly 
intended for the purpose of marking the mid-day shadows, somewhat 
in this form : 



Dial op the Eoman Periob, prom Alexanbria. 

In the observatory at Pekin, when visited by Du Halde, an instni- 
meut, which may he called a Heiiotropion of a simple form, was found, 
which is thus described : They had contrived” (says P. le Comte), 
a Gnomon in a low room/’ # • The slit which the ray of the sun 

came through, is about eight feet above the floor, is horizontal, and 
formed by two pieces of copper borne up in the air, which, by turning, 
may be set nearer or farther from each other, to enlarge or contract tbe 
aperture. Lower is a table with a brass plate in the middle, on which 
was drawn a meridian line 15 feet long, divided by transverse lines, 
■which were neither finished nor very exact. There are some small 
channels round the table, for holding water, so as to level it.” ] Here 

1 'Du Ilalde’s «Cbba,” fob, 1741, vol il, p. 13L 
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is an exact deseriptioii of a room, siicli as we may suppose to luire been 
the dial-room of Ahaz, into Avhich it may have been the daily habit of 
the king to retire for repose during the heat of the iniddio of the day. 


A 



Now, if A B represent the table placed in the line of the meri- 
dian, and F the aperture in the chamber above described, W the 
position of the sim at the wdnter solstice, and S its position at the 
summer solstice, it is clear that the shadow cast from the point F 
on the table would travel backwards and forwards between A and B, 
from w’inter to summer, and summer to wdnter. The defect, however, 
In the instrument is, the want of precision of the line of shadow 
on the table, caused by penumbra, preventing any very accurate 
observation of the position of the shadow at any particular moment. 
This defect would be in great measure cured by the substitution of 
the inclined plane C D, in place of the table, in the form of steps. 
By this simple improvement, each stej) becomes a second gnomon, 
deiining the limits of shadow much more precisely, and enabling obser- 
vations to be made with much greater accuracy. Such, I sugge>st, may 
have been the nature of the invention of Ahaz ; or it may have been 
a small pyramidal flight of steps, moveable on the tabic, merely for 
observing the moment of the sun’s dip at noon, like the common sex- 
^ taut. It is in vain to attempt to define the exact mode in which the 
phenomenon described was wdtuessed ; but there is no difficulty in 
conceiving a mode in which it may have been witnessed by the king 
without moving from his couch. 

I have now endeavoured to point out^ how recently-discovered 
Assyrian inscriptions combine "with the records of ancient history in 
determining the time of Sennacherib’s invasion of Jerusalem to the 
year b.c. 689 ; how, therefore, we must look for a peculiar celestial 
phenomenon as having taken place in the beginning of that year; 
- - - Y 
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fiiitl it is Braiiil by pure' science of astronomy that a plicnomenoii / 
of ilis exact nature requireclj excepting only one particular, actually 4 

tboii took place. It only remains for astronomers to determine tlie 1 

exact time of central conjimetion of sun and moon on tlie lltli of | 

Jmmary in tliat year. ' For- my own part, I liave the greatest faith in 1 

the accuracy of tlie, deductions to be drawn from tlie words of the 
saerod record, with, regnrd to the time and form of the eclipse ; and I i 

voiitiirc to anticipate that astronomy vnli again be indebted to history ;■ 

for a test of Iicr.ealculations, accepting from history the exact position | 

of the shado’v? during the eclipse of b.c. GSd, as on a recent occasion i 

her calculations hatm.bc-en modiiied witli.a'Tiew to the historical posi- 
tion of the shadow during the eclipse' witnessed by Agathocles in the 
year b.c. SiO. lleanwliile, iintii the decisive authority of this exalted 
science shall be pronounced to the contrary, we cannot fail to recognize 
the striking eoniiection between the event and the historical descrip- 1 
tion; and to place the end of the third year of Sennacherib and the 
end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth year of Hezekiali 
ill the Tear B.c. 680. 
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Aet. V. — Topofjraphj of Nineveh^ illustrative of the Maps of 
the chief cities of ^Asspria ; and the general Geograph g of the 
country mtermediate between the Tigris and the Upper Zah. 
^2/ Felix Jones^ Commander Indian Nary ^ and Surveyor 
m Mesojwtamia* 

[Read 2nd July^ 

Within tlic last decade of years, tlie museums of France and England 
Lave been enriched by niinierous Tuonunients of Assyrian artj that 
clearly show the soil from which they were obtained was peopled by 
a race who, to its warlike habits, added many of the refinements of 
civilized life. The researches of Botta and Layard— so tar as lapi- 
dary tablets are capable of convoying the economy of a nation — ^liavo 
familiarised us in some measure ■with the public rites and ceremonies 
of the Assyrians, as well as given an insight into their more domestic 
concerns; and the pens of these travellers have further elucidated the 
subject in a manner of which the praise of the public is guarantee to 
the ability displayed, while tbe monuments themselves, as patents of 
their energy, remain in the capitals of Europe, until, in the course of 
time, they share in the fate of their Assyrian predecessors. Pro- 
foundly indifferent, however, to such an event, our savans are in the 
mean time labouring to unravel the mystic characters engraved on Iho 
records so lately revealed to us; and such is the progress made, that 
we may shortly expect to be as cognizant of the deeds of tbe “ stout- 
hearted king and the glory of liis high looks, as wo are conversant 
with the celebrities of Greece or Home. The only desideratum 
■wanting, it appears, to complete the picture of Assyria, is a faithful 
sketch of her aspect in desolation, when she is empty, and void, and 
waste; when flocks lie down in the midst of her; and when her 
rivers are opened, and her palace is dissolved.”^ This wc have endea- 
voured to supply in the three maps of the vestiges of Assyria, made 
from actual survey of the spot. Topography, however, is a dry 
subject, aud we enter upon it with diffidence and reluctance. 

The third sheet of the vestiges of Assyria is intended to convey a 
general idea of the region where flourished the principal cities of tho 
Ninevite kings. On it, the relative positions of Nimrtid and Khor- 
sabad will be readily seen, with those of Nineveh and other remains 
more recently recognised as belonging to the same perio<l. Wo may 
infer that in its local features the region cannot have matcrlaiiy 
changed since the era in which Nimrod, Asshur, or Ninos, migrated 


1 Taoiftl-j V 10,. 


2 Nahiira ii. 6, 10 ; Zephamnb ii. 14 
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from til e plains of Babylonia^ to found a dynasty and a kingdom 
beyond tlie Zab. The great mountain ranges of the Taurus to the 
north and Zagros to the north-east and east, in this region sink almost 
imperceptibly into plains traversed at certain intervals only by slight 
ridges which, having a direction parallel to the sides of the greater 
chains, just rise in lines above the soil or crop forth only in undu- 
lations- of varying height, from W.N.W. to E.S.E, Eastward of the 
inodeni Mosul these ri<lges are mostly depressed and bi’oken, offering 
outlets to the pent-up mountain streams which unite to form the 
Upper Zab, as well as to give passage to other tributaries, principally 
winter torrents and minor rivulets, that issue from the Jebel Maklub, 
of which the Khbsr'Sii or Khorsahad stream is the chief. During 
winter rains this becomes an impassable barrier, while at other periods 
it is fordable in most places. It into the Tigris, in latitude 
36^ 2V jSI., just opposite the modern Mosul : and the Zab debouches in 
the same way, in the parallel of 85^ 59' N., enclosing between its broad 
shingly bed and the Khosr stream, a highly arable plain, diversified, 
here and there only, by gentle undulations and slopes. This plain, a 
somewdiat irregular parallelogram in shape, and in extent twenty-five 
miles by fifteen, contains most of the Assyrian sites we are yet acquainted 
with. It has a gradual declination westward from the basis of the inci- 
pient uiountain range of the Jebel Makiiib and hill of Ayn-es-safra, which 
are the most prominent natural features in the Nineveh landscape. 
These, skirted on the N.E. and E. by the Gomel or Ghazir-sn, as by a 
ditch, defended the tra-ct sufficiently on these sides, while the broad and 
rapid currents of the Tigris and the Zab protected it on the W., S., 
and S.E. The Khosr rivulet on the N. and insignificant as it 

naturally is, was rendered too a strong defensive barrier from invasion 
on these points, by artificial works, which we shall speak more fully 
of in a subsequent page. 

It was thus an admirably selected position. Undulation and vale, 
ridge and plain, alike capable of tillage throughout the tract, offered 

^ We use these names as the generally recognized appellations of the founders 
of the Assyrian monarchy. The Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem supply, 
however, other readings for some of the proper names found in our version of 
Genesis x. 

“ The Hauiriii, Kara Husseyn, and Kara Chokh ridges, are curious instances 
of these gradations from mountain to plain, leaving narrow hut extended steppes 
of very rich land intermediate between them ; we shall notice them more in detail 
in a future paper. The first bounds Mesopotamia to the N.E., the latter termi- 
nates in the Sinjar group, dipping below the country west of Arb6i, whore the 
Tigris and the Zih course^ impetuously over its depressions. The undulations are 
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a sufficieBcy of pasture at most seasons. Crossed too as it is by tbe 
beds of many watercourses/ and generously visited with dews and 
winter rainSj it was then, doubtless, as nowj a most fertile region. 
In the spring and autumn, when covered witlr verdure and wild 
flowers, it must have oflered such teeming plenty with little labour, 
that mail, naturally desirous of ease, could not fail to appreciate its 
bounties. The climate too, if unchanged since that period, was favor- 
able to his feelings in the primitive state of his existence, and the 
summer heats, tempered by breezes from the adjacent mountains, 
were doubtless deemed cool in comparison with the torrid blasts he 
had experienced in the plains of Sliinar ; while the rigour of winter 
in the rugged country beyond him was equally unheeded and unfelt 
in the genial atmosphere of the steppes where he had determined on 
fixing his future abode. 

Here then we may presume Nimrod, Assliui/ or Ninns, first estab- 
lished himself, and planned the erection of those cities and edifices, 
the monuments of which, after thirty-five centuries of time, have been 
abstracted piecemeal by the stranger, and borne off as the trophies of 
a nation then unheard-of and void. We shall notice these cities more 
in detail when the first and second sheets of the vestiges of Assyria 
come under observation. In our remarks upon them we shall endea- 
vour to maintain the metropolis in the position where it is evident 
it was first designed, notwithstanding some pains have been taken to 
transfer it to other sites ; and, at the same time, shall attempt to do 
away with the prevailing idea as to its vast magnitude, which, founded 
on the gross description of Ctesias, quoted by Diodorus Siculus,® has 
led many intelligent men astray in search of the stupendous walls 
wherewith that author begirts Nineveh. Even the mouiitaiu range 
of the Jebel Maklub, pronounced as ‘^calcareous mountains’' by a 
modern writer in one page, is made on the weakest authority 
entire worh of man ” in another; and, as such, is sought to be identified 
with the imaginary ample walls of the ancient city.® This range 
rises perhaps to 2000 feet above the level of the Tigris, and, as we 
have before remarked, is the chief natural feature in the Nineveh 

^ This name would seem to imply that of the country, not that of tlie foinider 
of the Assyrian monarchy, if the readings of the Chaldee Targuins are to he 
adopted ; and certainly the sense of the passage in Genesis x. is not done violence 
to, but on the contrary, is maintained by these interpretations, 

2 Ctesias’ fragments would appear to be loose in every respect, Plutarch, 
Aulus Geliius, Aristotle, and Joseph Scaliger, it would seem, estimate his cha- 
racter for veracity at a very low scale. 

3 “Nineveh and its I^alaces,” in the Illustrated London Libiary, pp. dJ, 94, 97. 
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landscape ; we souglit in vain for restiges of sncli stupendous struc- 
tures as Ctesias ascribes to Nineyeli, and wliicli indeed could not Iiaye 
existed on a soil such as this without ieayiiig traces of their presence 
to a consiilerable extent^ The proof of this is in the remnants before 
lis of minor structures of the period. 

Independent of its connection with scriptural events, and with the 
themes w^hich excited the inspiration of the prophets, the tract repre- 
sented on )Slieet III. has high claims to the consideration of the scholar 
and antiquarian. Here are the mines wdiich connect the present civi- 
li^iation with the history of the past; for all that we know of the earlj 
wuoikl, and all future knowledge that we are likely to derive, will 
doubtless bo traced to the fortuitous occurrences recently enacted on 
this soil. Xiaeveli and its celebrities, as mere names, tvere just indeed 
discernible in the wuike of subsequent historical events, when the 
spades of Botta and Layard revealed them distinctly to our view, and 
this too at an appropriate time, when enlightened inimls were prepared 
for their study by long* apjilication to other records in a cognate cha- 
racter, though in a different tongue. To us, indeed, this concurrence 
of physical and mental energy appears more than a mere coincidence, 
and wdiat may yet bo disclosed to us from the interpretation of the 
records still entombed in the 350 square miles of the district, w^e are 
at a h^ss even to conjecture; for while fresh tablets are being exposed 
as the vrork of excavation proceeds, Cuneiform studies have acquired 
a stability -wliicli cannot but lead to success. Its claim to our regard, 
how’ever, is not solely confined to the interesting discoveries hut 
lately made by our travellers ; the scene before us was the theatre 
of other renowned actions long subsequent to the struggles between 
tlie Assyrian and tho Mede. Even when their names were as a 
proverb of the past, and England’s fame lay buried in the future, this 
region bet’wceii the Tigris and the Zab shone as the stage on which 
sovereign actors contended for the empire of the world. Darius here 
resigned his sceptre to the Macedonian ; and Persia, after acquiring a 
second ascendancy, again fell before the victorious legions of Hera- 
clius at tbe fatal battle of Nineveh. Mirwan, the last khalif of the 
line of Onimiyeli, relinquished too his sovereignty and liis life on 
the same held, and from this reverse a new djmasty arose, that of the 
’Abbassiyin, whose power, emanating from Baghdad, governed the 
world for the long space of 520 years. The banks of the Khazir, the 

^ L^vard’s testimony is conclusive of the exaggeration of the ancient writers. 
See Nineveh and its Kemains, voi. ii. chap. 2, p. 275 ; and Niebuhr, in his Lectures, 
discards altogether the evidence of Ctesias, when considering the historical value 
of ancient chronicles. 
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.Tigris^., and .tlie, Zal)': liave indeed' witnessed, muck kloodsliod, and if 
tkus consecrated to posterity, tkey are .no' less sacred as tlio early seats 
of Christianity, for the faith as taught by the first missionaries is not 
yet wholly obliterated, though much distorted by immoralities 
and schisms. Five distinct creeds still fiourish on the tract 
before ns I in the Shebek and Yezidi faiths, wo think, the first 
Chaldaio worship, terminating in subsequent Magian forms, may be 
traced; and the transplanted Israelite wanders, like the captives of 
Tobit*s time, equally contemned and separate from his fellow man ; 
while the Christian sects— perhaps from the persecution they have 
suffered— are distinguished as the most ignorant and boorish of all. 
The schools and colleges, hoth Mahomedan and Christian, once so 
celebrated here, remain oiilj as mere names, wdvile tlie distingnished 
works which emanated from the spot are either lost, swept off, or 
destroyed. In fact, in whatever way we contemplate the country 
presented to ns, a vivid interest is excited, pregnant wdth heroic 
examples and moral lessons, adapted alike to the statesman, tlie 
soldier, and the priest. But we must quit the iiistructiYO pages of 
Assemannus and lay aside reflections suggested by the incidents related 
in the Anabasis and in writings of a subsequent age; our task is 
topographical description, and a laborious one we find it, for em- 
bracing, as it shoiiid do, every subordinate feature, with fatiguing 
precision, we cannot hope to escape the charge of prolixity, as 'well 
as that of venturing beyond our depth in endeavouring to relieve the 
inoiiotoiiy of geographical iiarratiye* 

As the nucleus of Assyrian dominion, we may denominate the 
territory shewn in Sheet II L as Central Assyria, for hence emanated 
the large possessions afterwards included in the several names of 
Athur, Assliur, Atur, or Assyria. It was known also to tho oltler 
historians and geographers as a part of Adiabeno the 

name of the province watered by the Zab, or, as it ^was sometimes 
written Diab, or Adiab, though strictly speaking, perhaps, its proper 
appellation as a mere district of Adiahene was, as written by Strabo, 
Calachene ; tho term having reference to the period when Niinrud, or 
the Calah of Genesis, flourished as the chief city after the destruction 
of the original Nineveh. Nimrud, indeed, is still occasionally called 
Atur or Assyria, and was known as such to the Arab geographers, ^ 
We have pointed out in the paper on that place the probable manner 
in which these names become attached to Nimriid, from, a>s wx‘ believe, 
its being the latest inhabited city of the region, which in the Cunie- 
form tablets is represented by meaning, if -we 

1 See Yitkut, in his M’ajim al BuWau. 
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riglitlj understand Colonel Ea'wlinson, ^Hlie low countrj Atiir or 
Asshiir.’^ These charaGters would thus represent generic terms for the 
land, in the same way as Shinar represented Babylonia; and the 
interpretations of the Chaldee Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem 
would then agree with the sense of the passage in Genesis x, 11, of 
/‘ Nimrod going forth to build Nineveh,” instead of Asshur the son of 
Shem, as read in our version of the Bible, Many learned men, among 
whom are some rigid divines, we believe, prefer this reading as agree- 
ing with the context ; and a passage in Micah, quoted by the author of 
the article on Assyria in Kitto*s Cyclopsedia, confirms this view of the 
subject. It runs thus, “ They shall devour the land of Asshur with 
the sword, even the land of Nirnrody See., designating the country as 
well as the accepted name of the founder of its primitive edifices. 
That such %vas a custom of ancient times, and pertains to this day in 
the East, is evident from the names being now indiflerently used by 
ibe Arabs, wbo not only also characterize Egypt by its title of ‘^Alisr,” 
but identify it equally as well by that of Ardh Pharaoun,” or the 
land of the Pharaohs. 

The conformation of the land and the positions of its chief edifices 
will be best seen from the map. We have no wish to recapitulate, but 
we must here express an opinion, contrary to those who have speculated 
on the exact form and dimensions of Nineveh, that it bad no defined 
limit on the tract before us, such as La^mrd conceives it to have 
occupied in the area within the angles formed by the metropolis and 
Khorsabad at one, and Keremlis and Niniriid at the other, extremity 
of the lineJ On the contrary, we are disposed to view the Assyrian 
cities as placed where locally best suited to defence and convenience 
within the natural boundaries we have specified, without regard to any 
regularity on a grand scale, though the towns themselves, especially 
Nimrud and Khorsabad, in their order of alignment bear evidence of 
much care in construction, as does the capital also, for the superior 
ends it was designed for. Led away by the gross relations of Ctesias, 
with reference to the size of the capital, and by its inferred magnitude 
from the pages of Jonah, the writer of Nineveh and its Palaces, a work 
published for the Illustrated London Library, in his second chapter 
has indulged too in an erroneous theoretical view based on the serious 
mistake of another sort which we have pointed out before,® and which 

^ When this was written we understood Layard to mean these positions as 
forming the angles of a connected line of circumvallation around Nineveh ; but we 
have since had reason to believe we have misinterpreted the sense of his remarks 
on this head, and tliat his conjectures on this subject agree with our own in a 
general view. 

In the opening pages of this paper. The work alluded to (pp. 83, 94, 97) is 
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indeed 11 egatives liis argTOieiitSj Otlierwise founded, as far as we can 
see, upon no sjstein at all. A¥e are sox^rj to expose tliese errors, but 
silence would only serve to perpetuate an liypotbesis wliiclx must 
strangely mislead instead of instruct. Much labour, indeed, has been lost 
in searcliing for walls where it is evident none existed, and the most 
zealous missionary— were he to denounce aloud in the public streets, 
as Jonah is presumed to have done— -would find an ample three daj^s' 
employment in the capital and its immediate suburbs ; or, were his 
mission hut a simple visitation to the four principal seats in the 
Nineveh district, a modern curate with no other incitement than his 
small pittance would easily perform the journey and his task in the 
specified period ; for the entire circuit is but 6 If English miles. We 
incline to the belief that Jonah’s enumeration of its inhabitants has 
reference to the whole of the tract in our map, which includes a space 
of 350 square miles, and might aceommodate a proportionate popula- 
tion of six or seven hundred thousand souls, including their abundance 
of cattle, with much eased 

In the opening page we have characterized the incipient moiintaiu 
ranges of the Jehei Maklub and hill of Mar Daniel or Ajm-es-Safra as 
the chief natural features in the scene. The attention of the traveller 
is soon, however, drawn from these to observe and speculate upon the 
numerous tumuli which cover tlie plain in every direction around. 
These constitute the artificial points of the Nineveh landscape, and are 
represented in our map by dark shaded circles, such as distinguish 
conical peaks in chartography. These are all the undoubted work of 
the human race, but whether of the Assyrian period, or of a Parthian 
era, there are at present some doubts. Some refer them to tlie latter, 
principally from the absence of anything tangible to theorize upon in 
the more regular tumuli, most of which, as wm at present see them, 
are mere mounds of earth elevated in different places to heights 
varying from 20 to SO feet above the plain. Others, such as the great 
pyramid at Nimrud, are found to be regular structures of siui-dried 
brick ; observable only when the interior of the monnd is arrived at, 
the action of the elements on the outside having, in the course of 
time, reduced the material to the consistency and form of its original 
earth. The principal ones have square platforms, at present but little 
raised above the ifiain, though evidently connected in some way with 

from the pen of M. Bononii, and tliougli there is doubtless some good collated in- 
formation in it, it cannot be generally quoted as a guide for the attainment of 
Assyrian knowledge. 

1 More will be said on this hitherto bewildering subject in the detailed notice 
of Bxiieveh to elucidate sheet II. of the vestiges of Assyria. 
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tlie liiglier strEctttres acl]omi TiiougL now rounded and for 

tlie most part preserving a beautiful conical outline, we are disposed to 
tliink most of tbeni were originallj of a pyramidal form, the gradual 
eraniblbg: of the apes:, and falling debris having.; served to obliterate 
the angles in the lapse of time. There can be no question, we think, 
of their purpose being other than for religious observances ; as, from 
the earliest times, ^4iigh places’’ were deemed essential to these forms; 
and the custom, moreover, with little variation, is still perpetuated by 
every age and nation, whatever he the creed. From the days when 
Go to 1 let us build us a tower” were first uttered, eminences were 
preferred for sacrifice and prayer.^ Traces of this preference still 
exist in the steeples of our ov/n churches and the spires of our cathe- 
drals ; and the minarets of Islam, the pagodas of Burmah, China, and 
India, are, we conceive, but perpetuations of the ^^higli places” of the 
Magi, which; perhaps, when artificial, were raised on the model of 
their archetypes, the pyramids in Egypt and the tower of Shinar.^ 
Nimriid, in our eyes, has consideration, indeed, as the chief spiritual 
residence of Assyria, from the lofty and peculiar structure of its 
pyramid; while Nineveh, we conceive, is entitled to the temporal 
honours of the capital, in which the Ninevite sovereigns were simply 
inonarchs, whereas in the former they Vvmuld seem to have performed 
also the functions of high priests. At all events these structures have 
preference, we think, rather as Assyrian than Parthian relics, from the 
fact of the Cuneiform- inscribed brick being found in some of those that 
have been excavated ; and we may perhaps identify much that is 
related by Diodorus Siculus, ^ concerning the works of Semiramis, in 
this respect, -with the singular eminences before us ; as well as of her 
descent from the mermaicl- goddess Dcrceto, as yet, we believe, only 
found represented in the sculptures of Nineveh and Khorsabad. To 
continue the subject of these extraordinary piles. Prom the situation 
of some of them along the Kiidsr’s course they may have served too as 
rallying points for defence. The principal ones north of the 

showui in our map, are those of Tel Clnmeh ( 4 ^ Jj)? 

Jj')> KIia 2 aieli 0^^), Keremlis^v-^ll ^ 

Fadhliyeh (tLvLii), Beibdkh Nejmok (jjjW)? Telthameh 

^ See Lucian on Sacrifices, ” Babel. 

Book II., Cliap. I. She caused high iiioiiiids or eminences to be raised . 
wherever she fixed her camp.** 

** Evidently a religious edifice ; tins Cuneiform name, according to Colonel 
Rawliiison, being that of a god of the period. 
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Abbasiyeli ,:'(:A,^^U^ Yara Jj)> and Chittel 

'(JU^). The rest are comparatively small, and those of Tel Billa 

(Aj Jj) and Siierifldian (^,y^ or the city Tarbis/’^ 

partake more of the nature of moimds covering considerable ruins 
than that of isolated eminences. The latter, indeed, has proved a 
temple of Sennacherib’s, having been recently excavated at ^the 
desire of Colonel Rawlinson, These works more than anything else 
speak of the popiilousness of the district; and, iiRlccd, of all Assyria; 
for they exist in every direction within the extended limits of that 
empire: every homestead appears to have had one attached; and if 
really for sacred practices, we may imagine the siiblimit}^ of the sceno 
presented hj the assemblage of the congregations around the various 
altars in the open air. A signal by day, or the sacred fire at niglit, 
displayed from the chief sanctuary, might have prostrated the whole 
nation— under the great canopy of Heaven only — in simultaneous 
prayer. Beneath these eminences there yet exist two archaic treasures 
which, if excavations are continued, must bo discovered. We advocate, 
however, more strenuous efforts for this end, foi' there is no knowing 
when the pleasure of the Porte may cancel the present firman in our 
favour, and leave us in the dark just at the time when some now 
phase in Cuneiform readings requires the greatest light to be thrown 
on the subject. The old proverb, make hay while the sun shines,” 
is equally applicable to Assyrian barvests'; and while the rays of 
Osmanli friendship are warm upon us we should gather in oui* crops, 
for there are other and jealous gleaners in the field. 

The rivers of this region are classic streams, and noticed as they 
are by writei's of every age, they require little remark from our pen, 
Of the Tigris, enough has been said of its present locality in the suc- 
ceeding papers; a bridge of boats at present spans it at Mosul, where 
a solid structure jiroviously stood at no very distant period. From 
appearances above water it certainly looks like a modern work, and, 
we believe, has received repairs, even in the last century. Such a 
structure did exist, if we recollect right, when the legions of Heraclius 
crossed the Tigris to fight the disastrous battle of Nineveh, and the 
present remains may, therefore, he the identical piers over which that 
emperor, on his fiivorite horse Phallus, some twelve centuries back, 
marched to the conquest of Persia, then governed by a Sassanian 
monarch, whose ancestors may have constructed the bridge as neces- 
sary to their repeated designs upon the Eoman frontiers in Syria and 
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Asia Minor. Tliat no bridge existed Iiere in Alexander tbe GreaFs 
time we gatlier from tbe difficulty be experienced in crossing the 
Tigris/ tlioogb no enemy opposed bis passage: and, we may presume, 
tlie spot, was equally devoid of one in tbe most fiourisbing period of 
Assyria, from its absence on tbe sculptures, where, bowever, we have the 
iiaine of tbe Tigris in tbe Cuneiform, little difiering from the various 
names preserved to ns at the present day. On the map, the cha- 
racters representing it, as kindly furnished by Colonel Rawlinson, are 

It IS’ It (signifying The 

Eiver Hattikkar or Hattiggar) tbe first two letters being tbe 
determinative of a river, wdiile 

reference, the Colonel thinks, to the branch of tbe Tigris then wash- 
ing tbe mounds of Koiyimjik and Nehbi Y’linus. As this river 
was so well known in the early ages we may well express some 
surprise at its being confounded with the Euphrates by many 
authors, particularly by Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus, at a later 
period. The error is easily accounted for, however, on other grounds 
than Ctesias being a proverbially loose writer, and we have in some 
measure pointed out the confusion as existing to the present time, in 
a previous paper in the Geographical Transactions of Bombay. Tbe 
fact is, this gross irregularity in the nomenclature has arisen chiefly 
from local events, and has been perpetuated by writers whose chief 
object appears to have consisted in collecting every amount of inform- 
ation, without critical examination of its value. It is as gross an 
error of speech m at the present day, as it was doubtless in the 
age of our first historians. The error, indeed, is not confined to the 
vicinity of Mosul alone; it extends as far south as Samara on the 
Tigris, and is to be explained in our own day by the constant wan- 
derings of the Deilim, the Jebour, and the Shammar, — the great tribes 
in Northern Mesopotamia — from the banks of the one river to those 
of the other. The Jebour, and the Deilim especially, own the large 
tract east of the Euphrates from the mouth of the Kliabur to Felugia 
opposite Baghdad; and having drank of its waters from infancy, it 
remains a cherished appellation, and with them a generic or noimial 
one, for most streams they meet with in their periodical wandering.? 
to the Tigris in search of pasture, where it is considered more exu- 
berant and of a better quality in the spring. Possessed too, a.s the 
tract itself now is, by a new people originally from the west of the 

1 He forded it in the autumn, not an easy task, even at this season. At others 
it is impassable on foot. 

2 On the Median Wall of Xenophon and position of Opis. 
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Euplirates^ wliicli rirer tliej were familiar witli, the name has hccoine 
in a measure patent for the Tigris, with the lower classes in the townS;, 
not excepting the boat and raft-men who plj upon it, of every degree. 
To the Arab geographers and the less illiterate portion of the modern 
coinmnnity, it Is, however, well known as the Dijl or Dijieh 
the Hiddekel of Genesis, identically the Khali/ Hattikkaiy or Hattig- 
gar of the Gmieiform Tablets, and through the Greek T^//>/9, our form 
of Tigris. The ignorant Arab, moreover, while wrongly designating it 
the '^^Frat *Vor Euphrates ” will readily admit his error if reasoned 
with on the real distinctive titles the streams separately bear. The 
confusion/ indeed, appears to have originated very early in the con- 
stant changes which the country underwent during the incessant wars 
maintained for extension of empire, in which the inhabitants of a 
region were, as captives, transported en masse to swell the distant 
possessions of the concpieror. The countries beyond tlie boundary of 
the Euphrates were ever the coveted possessions, and the Assyrians, 
we know, gained an extended frontier w^estward of that stream, whose 
population, as captives of war, thus carried with them to the banks of 
the Tigris which they were subsequentiy to colonize, the associations 
and the names attached to the homesteads of wdiich they were indi- 
vidually bereaved. The descriptions of Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Arrian are, however, testimonies too strong to affect our positions in 
favour of a change, even were we unable to point out the mode in 
which such and other discrepancies prevail in the pages of Ctesias and 
Diodorus. 

The Upper Zab is the next principal stream in our plan. Having 
its source in many tributaries from the Kdrdistan mountains^ it falls 
into the Tigris over a broad shingly bed, interspersed with several 
islands, in latitude 59' SO" north. There is evidence in its banks 
that it flowed in a more conflned space in early times, its occasional 
fierce character as a mountain stream coursing over a hard bed having 
now widened its valley to an extent in places equal with the Tigris, 
though in the autumn it is insignificant enough. This extent of valley 
has rendered it difficult to bridge, and in no place is the poverty of 
the Turkish government so conspicuous as it is in the passage of the 

^ This term I believe is still to be traced in the country ; it is found applied 
to old water-channels. See my journey in search of the Median Wall and Opis, 
in Bombay Geographical Tx*ansaetions. Khali or Chali are indifrereiitly used 
at the present time for the old watercourse so long confounded with the Median 
Wall of Xenophon, and known more generally as the Sidd-i-Nimrud or Niiui\Hrs 
dyke to the modern Arabs. 

“ “ Sogdiaii mountains ” of Arrian. 
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Zal)j wliere, on tlie main road to tbe principal cities, we liave, as a 
means of crossing, but a couple of rioketty rafts of nine feet sq^uare, 
worked by a few Yezidi Kurds in connection with tbe miserable ham- 
let and post-bo use located at the Kellaks of our map, wbere tbe road 
from Baghdad, past Arbil, leads on to Mdsul. Wretched as tbe site 
is at present, tbe occurrences connected with tbe second name invest 
it with an interest singularly pleasing to the traveller, for, nncbaiige- 
able as things are in the East, these spots doubtless mark tbe iden- 
tical fords passed by Alexander the Great, in pursuit of Darius. 
Plere, indeed, we may presume the conqueror encamped to refresh bis 
weary followers after tbe battle, which so far as conjecture and history 
guide us, was fought on the tongue of land intermediate between the 
Zal) and its tributary tbe Kbazr. 

The army of Darius, we imagine, occupied the superior portion of 
the gentle slopes leading from the summit of the tongue to the Khazr s 
bed, which stream is recognized by philologists as the Buinadus of 
Arrian’s history, through its modern name of Gomel, as used in the 
north districts of its course, by the simple and prevalent interchange 
of the for the 7 and c for the X in the named Gomel or Gomelus 
thus becomes Bumadns; and the Gaugamela, where Darius was en- 
camped, may with more certainty be identified with the actual name 
of the stream, although Rich questions such an inference, suggested 
first, 'we believe, by the celebrated Rennell. The present Tel Aswad 
may, therefore, mark the site of the Gaii ’’ of this tributary, what- 
ever its own signification may be. At all events, Arrian’s distances 
of the armies from each other and descriptions of the locality coincide 
in a remarkable maimer with the present features. Sixty stadia’s 
length westward on the main road would place Alexander’s army in 
the depressed plains around Keremlis, shut out by the intermediate 
elevations which, skirting the west bank of the Gomel or Khaar, connect 
the heights to the right with the hill of Ayii-es-safra and the Maklub 
range, to the left. A large army encumbered with chariots and 
armour could only follow this road even if Darius had not selected a 
position (unfavourable, as we think it) between the two streams, one 
of which, the Zab, difficult of passage, "was in his rear. Doubtless, per- 
sonally he had the means of retreat across it, and to this perhaps, his 
defeat may be ascribed, for he was in evident alarm at the character 
of his adversary, or he would not have permitted him to pass the 
Tigris with the impunity he did. It may be, however, that Darius 
himself had reached thus far only on his road to oppose him, and a 
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fortuitous event/ perhaps., aided in acoomplishing bis overtlirow. But 
we are digressing wliilc endeavouring to point out the JiiUocJcs lying 
in the middle^' ivhkdi hindered the army of Alemndtr seeing their oppo- 
nents ivhen at the disiame of and will conciude this part of 

our subject witli a reference to the map^ where it will be seen an advance 
of tlie tbirty stadia, mentioned by Arrian,, would place the Greeks on 
tlie level of the ridge just cast of tbe artificial kimtili Tel Amir and 
Tel Husseyii, in ^^fidl 'view of the harhariansf wliere tlie great council 
of war was Iiekl, and where Alexander exhorted^ bis coptains and fol- 
lowers to maintain their ancient valour in the field, which wns so soon 
to destroy the prestige of the Persian name, and revoiiitionize all Asia 
ibr tw^o subsequent centuries at least. 

Previous to tliis great event, however, there was another erpially 
glorious to the character of the Greeks, in part cnacte<l on the same 
*soil. We allude to the retreat of Xenophon and the celebrated Ten 
Thousand through this territory. Though we have no tangible 
position described, we are at no loss to decide upon the exact point of 
the Greek’s passage of the Zab. From the twenty-five stadia, enumo- 
rated in tlio Anabasis, as ])erformed on the day of crossing, before 
coming to tlio valley and the villages west of the Zab, wg are confident 
that the army forded the stream, which then bore the name of Zabatus, 
a little above its junction with the Ghazr or Khdsr-su. This latter ia 
undoubtedly identical v/ith the mlley formed hy a torrent f where the 
G recks suffered so much annoyance by the enemy as to retard their ad- 
vance j and there i.sno Question of their subsequent positions on the region 
embraced by onr map; fur the harassed legions wxtc evidently bending 
their steps to the Tigris, where at least one flank was safe from annoy- 
ance, after a diversion made to ford the Zab in the best available spot 
above the confluence of a considerable torrent, which rendered that 
river impas>sable in its career through the lower and softer soils 
below. They moved early on the following day, to give time for 
the passage of the Glnkr in hice of an active enemy, -whom, a little 
beyond, they defeated with some loss, thus enabling the march to be 
performed without difficulty for the rest of the day. Twedve geo- 
graphical miles may, therefore, be fairly allotted to this performance, 
anxious as they were to proceed, yet vigilant and in battle array, and 
v/e accordingly lead them from the banks of the Khfuir-Ksu, at Ghaza- 
Khiin Teppeb, in a direct line through the gently undulating valley, 
past the position of Kliidr Elyas to the Tigris abreast of Nirarud, 
which ruin is too distinctly described in the Larissa of the Anabasis, 

^ See Arrian’s Expedition of Alexander the Great, Book III., chaps. 7 to IT', 
inclusive. 
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to admit a doubt of its identitj, tbougli twenty-two centuries Iiaye 
elapsed. If, indeed, uncertainty existed it would be dispelled in tbe 
next position near Mespila, where the -intermediate distance of six 
parasangs can scarcely be more correctly defined ; tliQ Castle of the 
Medesf or ancient Nineveh itself, being, by our map, a little under 
seYenteeii geographical miles... 

The Zab, indeed, is a well known stream, and abounds in beautiful 
fish, some of which attain a very large size, particularly, the Pirkh, 
a good, donkey-load, found 'also in the lower Zab, Blydieh, and 
o.tlier streams emanating from the Zagros. Singular enough the name 
of, Zab has from the earliest 'times' been maintained to the, present, day.,. 
The Arab, geographers and historians wrote it in the same way as it is 
found engraved on the Cuneiform tablets, in terms meaning, the Hghe.r 
or upper Zab/*. the characters Zab .al Ala, or 

,Zuab-al-Ala, .answering to - the Assyrian If S ff K<I 

pronounced as' ‘^^Zdba-elit.a' ** by the learned' Assyrian' com- 
mentator. Xenophon gives it' as the Zabatus, while other Greek writers 
name it as the Lyeiis, Av^o?, the wolf,” this being apparently a mere 
Hellenized form of Zab, which in the Semitic dialects, especially under 
the Arabic form of '■ the .significations' of 

wolf,*’ and restless /* such as is applied to the disorder created 
among flocks by the sudden approach of the animal of that name. 
The term, indeed, is quite characteristic of its wayward and suddenly 
impetuous energy when acted upon by hill thunder-storms. The 
province of Adiabene derived its name also, it is supposed, from this 
and its sister stream, being in the Aramoean, according to the writer 
of the article on Assyria in Kitto, Cliadyab, or Hadyab. We suspect, 
indeed, that inoiintain streams like the Zab and Khazr*su, in the latter 
Assy^'ian dynasties, bore a sacred cliaracter, from the labour taken 
to conduct them by the canal and underground tunnel represented in 
our map, originally emanating from Negoub, but afterwards extending 
below the hills from the banks of the Khazr-su to Nimriid, which in 
its observances as the chief asylum of religion, may have required the 
employment of mountain water thus brought, perhaps by a praise- 
worthy veneration, to this sanctuary ; for the Tigris, even at the pre- 
sent time, is not so far distant as to necessitate the undertaking of such 
a work for the ordinary wants of life, when a canal dug in the allu- 
vial plain from the bend of the river at Selamiyeli wonld, at any time, 
convey the fluid to the base of the great pyramid and the palaces to 
the west of the town. The eastern suburbs of Nimriid, also, isolated 
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as they are from tlie eueeinte of the original town j would seem to 
have risen in a subsequent age, as if designed for purposes eomiected 
with the great conduit terminating at the base of the mounds. The 
high cliff, through wdiich the moutli of the aqueduct is tunnelled at 
Negoiil), shew^s that tiie Zab originally ran deep on the northern bank, 
and maintained a constant stream in the canal. The river, however, 
it is evident, subsequently abandoned this work for the opposite shore 
as its bed gradiiaily wndened, and hence the coBtinnation of the tunnel 
beneath the elevations which lead to the banks of the Khazr, wkicli 
streiim we may suppose, was perinanently dammed near its junction 
with the Zab, to turn its waters fully into the excavation. For the 
it is undoubtedly a great work, and, moreover, bears testimony 
tiuv. the science of levelling was well known to the Assyrian people.^ 
But a small portion remains at present entire at Hegoub, the encroach- 
ments of the river having swept off the parts connecting it w^ith the 
remnants near Gubbeyeh, in the course of time. It is neatly chiselled 
through a hard sandstone and surface-congloTiierate, to a depth, per- 
haps of forty feet ; the sluices and dams which regulated the supply 
of water being ingeniously formed from the original rock left standing 
in the centre. The work is referred to, we believe, in the Assyrian 
records; and an inscription formerly existed at Negoub, which, thrown 
down, has been carried off or broken by the parties employed in 
Assyrian desecration. At all events it no longer remains “ in situ ” 
to proclaim the name and cdiaritable j)urpose of its founder, though 
these and its own title have been rescued from oblivion ; the hitter we 
have furnished us by Colonel Bawlinson, as || 

Pati-kanal,” the last word evidently the canal” of 
our own language.^ The Arabic Negoub is a mere modern 

appellation applied to it, as a tunnel or “ hole ” in the rock ; and 
Kiiriz, of its connecting arm with the Khazr, is a com- 

pound Persian term in general use for subterranean w^ater channels. 
The latter tributary of the Zab, in the country represented by the 
map, is generally known as the Ghazr, but the real ortliograpliy, as 
given by Yakut in the Mkijim-al-bnldan, is Khiizir ( i^he former 
being a corrupted form of it, used only in speech. 

^ Much ingenuity and hydraulic skill is here evident in the Assyrian people, 
the canal being, for eight miles, led contrary to the natural course of every stream 
in the district. 

2 See also bayard’s Nineveh and Babylon, chap. XXVI., pp. GiC, 617, and 
note §* 
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The remaining' stream' of tlie region k the KIi6st-s% the character 
of which is more iiiiimtely giyen in the paper on; Ninereli. It rises in 
the elevations north ■ of , Khorsabad^ hut^ we ■ were ""Hot allowed time to 
accomplish more than an- 'imperfect siirV'Cy of its .course, from the west 
of that riiin to the Tigris. Indeed^ for the same reason, we were 
compelled to abandon any lengthened operations at - Khorsahad itself, 
though we were enabled to connect its principal features trigononiet- 
ricallj with .its. sister cities, in which work we derived all possible 
information, and assistance 'from the kindness of.M,. Place, the French 
consul, tiicn resident there. , We observed, however, of the Khosr, that 
though at times a mere rivulet,, its deep and tolera,bly .wide bed, by 
shutting up its outlet at the -margin of the Tigris and supporting the 
aceiinuiliited waters by strong dams -at' appropriate'. positions on the 
grmiutions of the country, could be filled to anj?" extent, and thus 
converted into an elfective harrier against aggression from without. 

^Ve are persuaded, indeed, that' such, a', system of defence was. adopted 
hj the Assyrians, for tlm' prote.ction both of the capital and Khorsahad, 
which idaces were doubtless insulated from approach by the simple 
retention of as much" water as was necessary in the Khosr audits 
adjuncts arotiiid the latter city. This subject is, however, touched 
upon in our opening co.nj'ec'tur6s' upon Nimrud, and we see no reason 
to a,lfcer the opinion we have hazarded, regarding the necessity of 
establishing the mass of the population on this, naturally the weakest 
side of the district before us. On tbe contrary, we are more tban 
ever impressed w'ith the idea, purely on geographical grounds, 
that Ivhorsabad arose as a stronghold of Assyria simultaneously 
with Xiueveh itself; though it has been generally held to have 
less claim to antiquity than other sites on the same soil. Of its 
sculptures and other works of art, considered with reference to the 
glory of the founder of the palace (Sargon), wm have nothing to offer, 
but award it archaic honours from the earliest period, in consideration 
of the necessity for its position alone. After all, the palace of Sargon 
may consist only of an embellished suite of apartments, or a temple of 
a later period, built upon, or adjoining to, the original structures. 

Were we, however, to draw an inference of the age of Khorsahad 
from its moniinients, we confess a desire to support our local arguments 
by the presence of the fin-tailed monster on its walls; which effigy 
exists also at Koyiinjik, while absent from the sculptures obtained in 
Kimrud, as if out of its element there. Under its various appellations 
of .’Dag-on, Odakon, Derketo, Atergatis, Cannes, and Noah, it seems 
pretty generally understood that the device subsequently worshipped 
in many parts of the East, emanated in Babylonia, where it heralded ■ 
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tlie desceBt of tlie people from the patriarcb of the flood ; and as siiclij 
we inaj presnmej in the chamhers of Khorsabad and Koiyinijikj 
fied the race of their founder as originally from the plains of Siunar, 
Seiiiiramis is named by some authors^ as the offspring of a mythic 
goddess of this nature, who as a mermaid may have represented the 
patriarch’s wife; as did the merman our second progenitor, Noah* At 
ail events the symbol, in combination %vitli these historical person- 
ages, has a- signifleati on of some value perhaps, in the consi<lera- 
tion of the comparative antiquity of Assyrian and llabjlonian ves- 
tiges, and in the former place, may also serve as a relative index for 
determining priority of construction in its several edifices. Colonel 
Eawllnson, we are aware, has long held the opinion that the Eaby- 
loiiian v<2stiges in Southern Mesopotamia a.re those of the most early 
structures of the human race, derived ] partly from the histor}^ of the 
people and partly confirmed by his own observations on the spot.* 
We but allude to the figure in two of the Assyrian edifices as indica- 
tive perhaps of their being the first established positions in the region, 
as well as confirmative of our own ideas that Khorsabad was an out- 
work of Nineveh at the dawn of Assyrian existence as a colony. The 
lofty tumuli of Teltbameh, Nejmok, Beibokb, and Abbasiyeh, erected 
at regular distances on the Ehdsr’s course, and midway between the 
extreme posts, speak of a vigilance essential to the preservation of the 
dams ’which rendered the Khosr a sufficient bulwark against invasion 
from the north-west. In the inscriptions this stream is written 

]} & }] ^ -<!< II B Ft <I 

which Colonel Rawlinson pronounces as ‘^Hiie river 
Zakapbirati and the signs y^ >-y T^j^yi tj^y have, he 
thinks, reference to tlie modern name Khosr found in tho 

geographical dictionary of Yakut. It is written indifferently by the 
moderns Khdzr ^ , and sometimes further corrupted to 

Khusru. It has been thought too that Khorsabad derived its name 
from a permutation of the letters in that of the stream, but this is not 

^ See Diodorus Siculus especially. 

Within the last few months other Babylonian ruins have been brought to 
light that were never before known to Europeans, Our active Vice-Consul at 
Basrah, Mr. John Taylor, escorted by his Arab friends, visited the most prominent 
of these, termed Abu Shehreyn. His journals are in the bands of the trustees to 
the British Museum, and tliere are not wanting people in every way calculated for 
such enterprise, who are ready to explore the region as soon as the authorities 
have settled the question. Let us hope the French are not the first in the field, as 
at Nineveh and Khorsabad. 
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tlie casej tliongli tlie title Khorsabad is a corrupted form in itself, from 

Kliiinistabad, ^ as given in tbe ’Majim-al-Buldan of Yakut, 

This latter is the name of a village wliieb grew on tbe spot long after 
tlie Assyrian period; but Yakut notices tbe older ruin, under tbe 
name of Sargbiin, whicli is found too on tbe tablets excavated 

by M. Botta, shewing that the Assyrian name attached to tbe spot 
a few centuries back only. It appears on tbe Cuneiform tablets, ac- 
.cording to Colonel .Eawliiison, as 

IjlII I Diir Sargina;” but wb ether 

it ever possessed or not a previous title, must, perhaps, remain in the 
obscurity of the past. 

'We here close the more general description of the locality, to enter 
upon that of the capital, better seen on the large scale of Sheet L 
Before doing so, however, we would call attention to the Appendix, 
(No. 1), where the interested reader will find tbe names of the various 
places noted in Sheet III, w^ritten in the Syriac form, with both the 
proper and corrupt modes of writing their Arabic equivalents. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the more corrupt orthography and 
pronunciation are most in use, at the present day, among the lower 
classes ; and tbe significations of some of them must be considered 
doubtful also, from tbe difference of opinion expressed in tbe country, 
as to tlie true meaning of many of the terms. 


Remarks on the Metropolis of Assyria. 

Descriptive of the Capital^ as shoimi in the first sheet of the Maps. 

It is evident that in tbe selection of a site for tbe great city,” 
the founder of Nineveh w'as not actuated by chance or caprice alone ; 
for no little ingenuity has been displayed in taking advantage of the 
natural features of the country, so as to a<Iapt them to the proposed 
end, that of protection and defence from the encroachments of his 
fellow-men. But before entering into the dimensions and details of the 
metropolis of Assyria, we call attention to it only as tbe principal city 
of the district included within the four streams sliown in Sheet III, 
and distinctly specified in j)age 3 of tbe paper accompanying it. We 
need not look, indeed, for tbe extended walls ascribed to it by Ctesias, 
for it is evident they never existed, except in tbe imagination of the 
writer ; and tbe exceeding great city, of three days’ journey,” 
enumerated by Jonah, instead of being, as is generally thought, corro- 
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borative of .Ctesias*: accuracy, simpiy conclusive, we tbink, ' of the 
character of the; Ninevite abodes, : separate, yet contiguous to each 
other j for the term /‘ journey,” in our opinion, implies a. gtung-out 
from one to the other, ^ for the necessary visitation demanded by the 
mission of the prophet. More will be said on this subject when we 
consider the identification of, the spot bearing the' name of Nineveh at 
the present day. 

We have here onlyto remark that the implied population, from the 
metaphorical .expressions of Jonah, could not be maintained within the 
circumscribed limits before us. 

Blit that the worn-down mural structures of our map are those of 
the principal city of the region there is little doubt, ancnve infer there- 
fore, as in other countries^, the capital derived its name from, or vice 
wsd gave its name to, the district where the founder first determined 
on fixing his abode. The phrase a great city” might indeed, with 
every propriety, be collectively or individually a})p]iod to either one 
or ail. of the Nineveh edifices; for it must be remembered, the people 
of the climates we are treating of, were, from the earliest times, 
dwellers in tents, from the Nile to the Tigris; and walled enclosures, 
however diminutive, possessed, in their eyes, a relative magnitude 
which we cannot question in the present day. 

“Is not this Great Nineveh I have built may be a pardonable 
exultation in the mouth of the Assyrian monarch who raised the first 
edifices over the heads of barbarian men ; but, in tlie present civiliisa- 

^ From Nineveh to Niinriul in round numbers is oightt'en miles; thence to 
Khorsahad about twenty-eight, and back to Nineveh by the road fourteen miles. 

“ Exemplified in many counties of England alone: Yorkshire, Gioncostor- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and others, where the “shire,’* as derived from the Saxon 
“scir,” simply means a division, or separate territory, and the chief town 
took the name of its original lord, or first possessor. We have the same term 

in the Persian term “ Shehr,” ^*city,” applied to separate congrcgatioiis 

of men : and in the similar Arabic word we can perhaps trace the extended mean- 
ing of “renowned,” or “wide-spread,” a favourite title for illustrious cities, as 
well as personages, of the olden time. Wo are inclined, indeed, to consider that 
in the words Nineveh and Ninns we trace the name of Nimrud ; the “ m” and “ n” 
in the middle of the names being common enough mutations in every language ; 
while the terminations “eveh” and “us” are referable, pexdiaps, to Semitic and 
Greek forms, with which the Ien.rncd may assimilate the meaning of “ house,” or 
“ abode.” Nirariid is supposed to be a compound name; the latter syllable in the 
Hebrew being expressive of the title of “ rebel,” or mighty,” in accordance 
with bis character. 

® The quotation is here, perhaps, a little distorted, hut is equally applicable to 
Nineveh as to Babylon. Sacred and profane writers agree in distinguishing it by 
the term “ great,” and in a poetical fragment of Diodorus Siculus, “SIvoq 
is employed to express its character as a city. 
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tioii of Europe, such lauguage would be intolerant in prince or subject; 
for the simple reason that man is daily, familiarised with, 'progressive 
art, which enables him to conceive and behold the most stupendous 
objects with less admiration and astonishment. The superficial obser- 
ver may, therefore, derive no interest from the dry topogi^apliicai details 
of a spot more insignificant, in respect of size, than' a second-rate 
borough town in Europe ; still the associations connected with its 
foundation* — its snbse(puent rise to power, and reverses to degradation 
■ — •its'iiionuiiieiits and records, but recently exhumed — must invest it 
with an iiiiportance that will attach even to the cruiiibied walls, which, 
for tweiitj-five, centuries at least, have concealed the materials which 
'fill up a large gap in the. previous history of our world..,. 

In considering the map of the capital of Nineveh^ we must exclude 
from our iiieiitai view all human structures, and regard, at first, the 
natural features of the spot alone. Imagine the Tigris, then, thirty-five 
centuries back, confined 'hy cliffs now seen at Bash-Tabij^eh, 
abutting further to the north-east, in a valley of two-thirds of its pre- 
sent breadtli only, and for this reason attaining a somewhat higher 
level than it does at the present day, especially in the floods. As the 
dip of these countries is all southerly, fluid pressure will also, unless 
diverted by local irregularities, impinge on the southern curves of the 
land. This has led to the abrasion of the western cliffs, and diverted 
the Tigris from its original position, now occupied by the village of 
Armusliiyeh. In the low season of the stream, from September to 
January, during those remote ages, let us regard it as occupying the 
curve it does now, just east of the wooded island, near where the road 
leads up the cliffs to Tel Keyf, past the tomb of Sheikh Ahmed-al- 
Kharaza.“ From this point, to have flowed over the site of the modern 
village of Armusliiyeh, at the season and time we speak of, it must 
have had its eastern margin just in the line now occupied hy the south- 
western vrall, the alignment of which we may presume was laid out 
along it ; and, indeed, the gentle curve at the"'south-west angle of the 
city will warrant this inference alone. As the spring drew on, we can 
readily conceive the rising water, hound in by the abrupt precipices of 
the right bank, extending its approaches more to the east, up the 
gentle incline, as far as the margin of what- we term the spur, or lower 
crops, emanating from the undulations north of the city, until the 
highest annual level had been attained, in the season of our May. At 

^ Vestiges of Assyria. Sheet I. An ichnographic sketch of the remains of 
ancient Nineveh, widi the enceinte of modem Mosul, 

- A Maliomedan doctor of some reputation in the neighbouidiood, though we 
could not ascertain the precise nature of his claims for veneration. 
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this time we , eaii picture to ourselves the steep cliffs north-west of the 
tomb of the modern Mahomeclau Sheikh Kliaraza^ begirt to some 
height bj the swollen and rapid Tigris^ which passiijg onwards, swept 
more, gently'' into the ' inclined. ;and shallow .recess -to the south-eastj 
occupying .the emhaynieiit:' as. favas^ the mill of yVrnuisluyeh, and 
beyond that place submerging, in its spring . caree.r, the then winter 
delta of the Khosr-su, with the low grounds now marked ‘‘swain|ff in 
the map ; covering at the same time the ground plots of Koiyiaijik and 
Nehhi Yunus, tlie'ii n.ot raised,, and filling, the valley aaul ravine (A''o. 
29)5 until che.cked by the rising grounds bouuding tlioui on the, south,, 
which its %vaters then embraced, in their descent onwards towards 
Yareinjeb. The hard sandstone cliffs north of Kbaraza, as well as tlie 
softer sedinieiitary deposits forming the old river margin lower down, 
bear evidence of this water attrition, in an unmistakeable extent. 
Keeping in view this spring aspect of the Tigris in the early ages, 
wdi 611 considering the natural form of the laud at the period, let us 
quit the margin of the great river, and range eastward along the hanks 
of the Kh 6 sr~siL As we progress across the spur it wdll be observed 
that the land, on either hand of the rivulets course, has a gentle rise, 
until we stand on the position occupied by the east wall of the capital, 
on the crest of the spur,^ and that the country declines to an extended 
hollow plain, before rising again into other lofty and more distant 
undulations beyond. From this point the general <lirection of the 
Kh 6 sr-sii, to the gorge west of the ruined position of Hashenuyeh, is 
nearly north ; keeping, however, a rather wunding course through the 
hollow plain, terminating at the declivity of the crest, niilil it meets, 
and is diverted westward by, somewhat more elevateil slopes, abutting 
eastwards from the position No. 11 , wdiero, if ^vc take up a new posi- 
tion, we perceive that the Kh 6 sr-sii, by channel ling the land at our 
feet, can be led southwards along the east face of the spur into the 
vale and ravine delineated at No. 20 , Turning northwards again, we 
skirt the crest of the spur to its junction with the low range from 
which it is thrown off, and with which a few cropping mounds alone 
connect it, separating, at the same time,* the recess or bay on the west 
side from the hollow plain and bed of the Kli 6 sr-sd on the east ; while 
the original low range itself sweeps here to the east, as far as, and 
beyond, the gorge west of Hashenuyeh, where there are numerous 
ravines,® so deeply furrowed by the action of winter torrents, tiiat the 
designer of the city could not fail to foresee and provide for the acccs- 

’ No. 27 of the map. 

2 No. 23 of map of Nineveh. 

® No. 26 of map of Nineveh, j 
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SIDES to til e waters of tlie Kliosr itself, wliicli must, as in tlie present 
day, liare been at times wbolly impassable ; and, indeed, if happening 
conjointly with the season ' of flood in the Tigris— when we are con- 
ternplating oiir mental survey— the platform of Nineveh, for the most 
part, must have presented an unwholesome swamp. The words of 
Nahum, ^ ^^ but Nineveh is of old like a pool of water,” in reality 
■would seem to convey the primitive aspect of the site, at a certain 
season of the year. 

To enter into detail as to the motives® for the selection would be, 
perhaps, a profitless task, but as we proceed we shall see the skill of 
the designer enabled him to convert the morass into a habitable posi- 
tion, strong enough in those daj^s to defy the power of mankind, as 
well as to become the treasure house” of the surrounding nations, 
which its people had despoiled. 

We will now view the locality under the autumnal garb we consider 
it to have worn at the period we are discussing, when the waters of the 
Tigris had receded, and occupied, in respect to space only, the number of 
^rnrds, as in breadth its bed does at the present day ; but, in regard to 
position, the course we have pointed out two pages back. At this sea- 
son, the stream of the Khosr, represented by an ancle-deep rill, slowly 
wound its way among numerous islands and shingle flats in its bed ; 
and the spur of cropping undulations, which under the spring aspect 
resembled an almost isolated peninsula, was now edged by a broad 
expanse of pebble and alluvium, deposits of the retiring floods. This 
is the period for operations, and the Assyrians, let us suppose, are 
gathered to the task. The cut® along the east face of the spur, to the 
south, i.s rapidly completed, and a corresponding one, on the opposite 
side of the Khosr, to the north, is stretching its channel to the verge 
of the range, where the spur is thrown off, to meet a canaP cut from 
the right bank of the Khosr, about a mile north of the gorge near the 
position of Hashemiyeh. This cut is the city moat (12), or inner 
ditch to the capital, and, where meeting the canal, is on a perceptible 
higher level than the southern portions. To continue this ditch the 
spur is separated from the range it was attached to by a cut of nine 

^ Nahum, ii, 8. 9 

2 It will suffice, perhaps, to point out the Khosr channel as the weakest boun- 
dary of the district under review. The bulk of the population was here necessary 
to its defences ; and in the angles formed by the Klidsr’s junction with the Tigris, 
the most convenient site was found for the capital, whether for trading purposes, 
or for protection and defence. See also Topography of Nimrud,” where the 
subject is further considered, 

® No. 12, map of Nineveh. 

No. 24, map of Nineveh, 
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feet deep/ crossing it ill a direotioii of south -west, from just above tlie 
junction of the canal, to the east (No, 28) margin of the Tigris ; its 
contmuation, sooth of the Ehosr bed, stretching at the same time 
with an easy decliiie, to the mvine at No. 29, which connected it in 
this part with the Tigris also. ' . . 

, While these excavations ..were proceeding, the. walls, of, the capital, 
we may .presume, were being, feshioned. of sun-dried bricks out of the 
earth extracted from the trenches, and of blocks of stone, which, we 
believe, on further examination, will be found forming their basement 
throughout the alignments of the city ; for in most parts where the 
wall has been dug into, neatly hewn bloc'ks of limestone have been 
extracted, and indeed, may be passed on the surface oT the soil arouml. 
Their regular cut surfaces lead us to conclude, however, that if tiie 
Babylonians, under Nirarud, first founded the city, the walls must 
have been fashioned by the expert masons of ss^me other land, wlicrc 
lapidary science and the tools necessary to it had already attained to 
a respectable standard wbich could not have been acquired by the foun- 
ders themselves, whatever may have been their skill in the construc- 
tion of ordinary bricks, which they had doubtless some experience of, 
from Babel tuition, under the discipline of a Nimrod, in the plains of 
Sliinar. At all events the perfect form of these cubes of masonry, com- 
bined with their singular position— if they do really exist throughout 
the foundations of what has been consi<lered by some as the arcdie- 
type of cities — would point to an architectural era long antecedent, 
perhaps, to the foundation of Nineveh.^ We believe the question has 
been already settled by the learned in favour of tlie autiipiitj of Egypt. 
The subject is still, however, curious and interesting, considering the 
author of the Pentateuch (himself an Egyptian) in the pages of 
Genesis accords to Mesopotamia and Assyria the geniuses of design 
and execution in the establishment of permanent abodes. This is, 
however, a digression from the subject in hand. 

The excavation (No. 12) is prepared, we infer, for the reception of 
the Kliosr and the protection of the city. As soon, therefore, as com- 
plete, let us imagine a dam (No. 27) of massive stones being carried 
across the bed of the Khdsr so as connect the ridge of the spur sepa- 

^ No. 23, map of Nineveh. 

2 Xenophon, in the famous Betreat of the 10,000 Greeks, notices a plinth of 
polished stone, forming the lower parts of the walls of the Median city which is 
identical with that before us. He adds, however, it was full of shells, and this 
statement can be verified by the curious in the present day. The conglomerate 
is a predominant feature in the excavated ditches, and an artificial concrete in 
many places forming a facing to the scarped sides to prevent \vater attritition, 
is traceable also in many parts. 
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rated naturally by its current. The Khdsr — or at least a part of 
it — tlius turned into the new cha^nnelj joins the Tigris by the ravine at 
No. 29 j the remainder, by partially damming the stream further to 
the north, filling the canal extending from its right bank to No. 24, 
and there bifurcating, one branch occupying the cut separating the 
spur from the range (Nos. 12 and 23), the other coursing down the 
decline to the south to join the pent-up basin in its bed at the dam, 
where, unsupported, during the freshes of spring and in heavy winter 
rains, there must have Keen a pressure threatening considerable danger 
to the growing city. This was, however, provided for, and the risk 
miic'h lessened, by erecting other substantial dams^*‘(2T, 27, 27) in 
advance of the main one ; and a semilunar fosse, with a sluice gate,^ 
of slightly irregular form, named in the map; the central ditch (No. 
1 3) would seem to have been subsequently added for further security 
against floods. It has a deeper channel at its head than the city moat 
(No. 12), but 'where it 'was conducted into that aqueduct below No. 
i 1, the former becomes increased both in depth and extent. 

It is evident, however, that these outlets were deemed at times 
either iiisuflieient in magnitude for the purpose, or that clanger from 
without required ii stronger bulwark to guard against the surprise of 
an active enemy, by the formation of the great eastern ditch and ram- 
part, No. 14 of the map. This in itself, for the age we speak of, is 
a work of great magnitude, considering it is cut for upwards of 
two miles with a breadth of two hundred feet^ through a peculiarly 
hard and compact siliceous conglomerate, perhaps the very worst of 
all soils to excavate and remove, for neither the pick, the chisel, 
nor the spade, can be used with advantage in it. This ditch occupies 
the whole breadth of the flat or hollow at the base of the spur, 
the rampart thrown up on its east side acting as a great barrier 
to the Khosr s further progress eastward, and at the same time by 

1 Remains still exist, 

2 See dam in fosse just below the Ayn-al«Demiamajeli. The other outlets 
appear also to have had dams and sluices for arresting the rapidity of the current 
in its descent into the ravine at No. 29 ; the places they occupied are shown in the 
map. At No. 23, where the spur has been separated from tiie range, for the 
reception of a part of the Khosr waters brought by the canal to No. 24, the 
obstructions are placed' teethwise from either side of the bank to check the velocity 
of the torrent in its passage over the spur, before descending into the low recess 
beyond the cliffs. 

3 The east bank is the great rampart facing the plain beyond. It varies in 
height from sixty to eighty feet above the level of the bottom of the ditch at the 
present day, though roads have led over it for many centuries back. It is 
formed from the excavated soil of the channel at its base. 
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a sweep at its nortli extreraitj enclosing tlie ravines at No, 26 so 
as to acciniiiilate tlieir snpplies as well as cany off all redundancj in 
extraordinary floods of tbe ivliosr. Tlius the defence of the city on 
the land or Median side was amply provided for by shutting the 
great dam, which, we may infer by the remains, existed at No. 2D, so 
as to close the space between tlie south wall of the city and the ter- 
tiary ridges rising immediately southward of it. In this way, not 
only the three excavated channels forming the defences south-east of 
the Khesr's bed would be filled, but, if necessary, the large open space 
including the bed of the Kh6sr to the north of tlie dams (27, 27, 27) 
might be converted into a lake extending from the east wall of the 
city to the great rampart beyond the outer ditch, by simpl 3 r preventing 
the further discharge of the Khosrs water through the canal No. 24 
into the Tigris at No. 28 of the map. The pressure, indeed, on the 
dams (28 and 29) at the margin of the Tigris was doubtless very 
great under sueb circumstances, but, we may presume, it could be 
relieved by sluices at any time; and the cross d^dees, acting like lock 
gates in the canals themselves, would prevent the whole force weigh- 
ing on these positions alone. Appearances too in the present road to 
Khorsabad, crossing to the nortb-east angle of the city from immedi- 
ately north of the great mouml of Koiyunjik, convince us that the 
eastern ditches and canal of the Klidsr had here an outlet to the Tigris 
also, though at present, by the crumbled wall near No. 24 having filled 
up the bed, we do not observe the actual point of connection. Imme- 
diately within the wall, however, and around the mound of Koiyunjik, 
the bed is ^vell marked tliat must have isolated the palace of Sen- 
nacherib from the adjacent quarters of the town. This branch, sepa- 
rating into two arms at the north-east angle of the Koiyunjik mound, 
fell into the Tigris to the west, and into the delta of the Khosr, 
then, as we have often repeated, near the mill of Armushiyeh. The 
water defences, therefore, could not have been more perfect; and the 
beauty of the landscape must have been considerably enhanced by 
their variety and disposition. 

Having, as far as we are able, described the locality and the 
system adopted by the Assyrians for turning the natural streams into 
artificial defences, let us consider the enceinte of Nineveh itself. The 
principal wall is evidently that on the east side; it is raised on the 
crest of the spur of rock selected for the site of the town, and forms a 
slight curve, in the natural direction of the rock, with its convexity 
to the north-east-by-east. That the wall was originally continuous, 
the remains of the great dam in its line, as well as the water-channels 
to the south-east, leave no cause to doubt. It is now, however, rup- 
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tiired^ and tBe Kliosr again flows in its ancient Bed. From the Khosr 
tlie poTtion of the wali northwards is the highest and most consider- 
able in respect to dimensions, ayeraging, in its present crumbled state, 
forty-six feet above the actual soil, which, as the crest of the spur, is 
of course more elevated than the surrounding land. A slope, partly 
legitimate, partly debris of wall, forms a glacis of one hundred and 
thirty feet horizontal width on to the city moat in this part, which 
latter is ten feet in depth; and at No. 25, where there appears from 
the existing ruins to have been an outwork, the water admitted to it 
would seem to have passed beneath a bridge to its connection, as w^ell 
as to have been carried around the east side of the outW'Ork itself. 
This portion of the wall is 6,800 feet in length, while that south of the 
KluSsr, varying little from it in height and breadth, is 9,200 feet long, 
having, at 4000 feet, where the main road to Baghdad now passes 
til rough, two tumulP more elevated than the adjoining parts, from 
which much flue masonry, bearing Cuneiform legends, has been ex- 
tracted. At 7,850 feet from the Khosr is another elevation, which 
probably contained also a loftier edifice, that would seem, from the 
dam in the bed of the moat, to have acted as a keep to the w^ork, as 
did the buildings enclosed by the tumuli to similar dams lying just east- 
ward of them in the moat, as well as in the beds of tlie central and 
eastern ditches beyond; for a covered way to all appearance led from 
the walls to the open platform or semilune adjoining, on which, in 
time of invasion, could be assembled a large force for the protection of 
the dykes, the only vulnerable points exposed to an enemy. The 
outwork at No. 25 from its position would also imply its formation for 
a similar object connected with the dams in the canal and moat to the 
north of the city. 

The north wall of Nineveh lies across the neck of the spur crop- 
ping from the undulations to the north, and extends from the north- 
east angle of the city to the Tigris, in a direction perfectly straight, of 
S. 55'^ W. from the true meridian. Its length is 7000 feet exactly; of 
which 2,333 feet is carried over the rising ground, the remainder 
falling with an easy decline to the margin of the Tigris, here, at the 
present time, so far as we can judge, in the same position as it held 
when the city was marked out. At the same distance of 2,353 feet, 
being precisely half way between the elevated structure on the ridge 
and the north-west angle of the city on the Tigris, is the position of a 
gateway with a road, at present, as perhaps in olden times, leading to 
the pass ascending the great mound of Koiyunjik, On the east of this 


^ No, 1 1 of the map. 
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gateway /wliicli, to in the map, is named, porcli.of 

Bulls,’' is an/elerated circular mound covering some splerid id ^speciinens 
of colossal sculpture, homotaurs, and oilier sacred figures, that in their 
singular position, quite hid from view until frowning above you, occa- 
sion sensations which to transcribe would be at variance with topo- 
graphical detail., From , this point another 2,33B feet concludes, the , 
northern wall, here broken and much worn down hy its contiguity to 
the river. Alasses of stone embedded in the soil beyond the angle of 
the city, point to the dam (No, 28) that retained the water in the 
moat to the north. This wall, seen in section, has an uneven summit 
from being raised over the inequalities of the natural rock we have 
pointed out near No. 23, which numeral shows the position of the 
toothlike ohstriictions in the cut, for breaking the velocity of the 
current of the canal in its descent into the lower ground. 

We now come to the west face of the city, which, according to our 
view, wms originally washed by the Tigris.^ From the north-west 
corner to a culminating point of the wall on the bed of the stream, 
north of the Koiyunjik mound, is 3,500 feet ; its alignment for this 
extent being at an acmmte right angle from the north wall we have 
just described. This portion is broken by several gaps, worn through by 
the footsteps of men and animals during centuries of progress, and its 
dimensions compared wuth the ea, stern wall are inferior and low. The 
area comprised within the angle of the walls and the erabayment 
formed by the rising grounds of the spur, we have characterized before 
as originally a swamp; but after the erection of these ramparts as a 
defence against the river, it appears to have been appropriated as the 
quarter for the more stable buildings, perhaps those of the notables 
of the city, judging from the debris of edifices, and other signs within. 
The former forms only the northern of the three portions which com- 
prise the western wall of Nineveh; for the great mounts of Koiyunjik 
and Nebbi Yunus, covering the palaces and temples of its kings, 
occupy considerable spaces in the structure. The central portion is 
that extending south of the Khosr to the mound of Nebbi Yunus in a 
line of S. 40" E. for 2,700 feet; and the southern or third, forms a slight 
curve, then evidently along a sweep of the river, to the south-west 


^ In the mscriptions tins portion of the stream seems as if represented by 

Colonel Eawlinson, however, cannot yet 
decide on the subject ; but gives as more general terras for the Tigris, the Cunei- 
form equivalents y| >1“ ff 

the Hatikhar and Hatiggar of English orthography, the Tiyptc of the Greeks, and 
the Tigris of our own geography. 
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angle of tlie city. This latter wall is 4000 feet long hnt of somewhat 
more irregular construction, being low and broken by gaps, as the rest 
are, coiiYerging at the same time towards the great eastern wail, 
which is separated only from its southern extremity by a transverse 
wall of 3000 feet, meeting it in a direction of S. 6*^ E. 

In more general language the enceinte of Nineveh may he said to 
form an irregular triangle,^ having its apex abruptly cut off to the 
south. The sides of this, figure, have a length' respectively in the^ 
order described as follows, 

' ft. 

The East Wall . . . ■ . 16,000 , ; . 

The North Wall . , . . . 7,000 . , , 

The West Wall, including space occupied 
by the great mounds of Koiyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunus ..... 13,600 

The South Wall . , . . . 3,000 

Making a total circuit of . 39,600 

or 13,200 yards, equal to seven miles four furlongs of English statute 
measure; just one-eighth of the dimensions assigned to the city by 
Diodorus Siculus." 

The contained area of the quadrangle of Nineveh from the above 
measurements is 8,712,000 square yards or 1,800 English acres of 
land; and if to an inhabitant of a city Be allotted fifty square yards in 
the computation of a census, the capital Nineveh would have accom- 
modated a population of one hundred and seventy-four thousand souls 
only.® 

But of the existing remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and 
interesting are undoubtedly the great mounds, bearing at the present 
time, the appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus, These, as 
inonimients of nian^s labour and decay, have towered above the plains 
of Assyria, perhaps in their present form, for twenty-five centuries of 

^ "With more propriety it sliould be termed a trapezium. 

2 The fragments of Ctesias which Diodorus quotes would seem to be loose in 
every respect." , 

^ About a fourth only of the number computed by those who have considered 
the metaphorical enumeration followed by Jonah. See Goguet, Origines des Loix, 
&e., tome 3, quoted by Gibbon. We must, howevei*, compare the prophet’s 
implied census of the inhabitants with his Itinerary, and identify accordingly the 
whole district included within the four streams, specified in page 3 of the paper 
accompanying the general map, as comprehended in the prophet's designation of 
::^;NiheyeK'::; 
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tiiBe.V Their positioiis each otlier ami to the north- 

west and south-west angles of the city will he observed to have been 
designed^ for their centres on the' alignment of the western wall are 
equidistant from one another and froni the named points also^ being^ 
in fact, placed at each intermediate third of the entire length of the 
face of the capital then bordering on the Tigris. Koijunjik® is the 
most considerable in extent of the two, and may he appropriately 
named the Acropolis of Nineveh, for the eminence bounded on tliree 
sides by the waters of the Kb6sr (led through the city into its old 
bed near the mill from the moat and canal at No. 24) must have been 
isolated from the surrounding edifices, while washed at the same time 
by the protecting current of the Tigris on the west, where the walls 
had openings to adiiiit of the debouchure of the north-eastern stream. 

The beds of these are well marked at the foot of Koiyunjik, and 
the purposes they fulfilled are as easily recognized on examination. •'* 
The shfipe of Koiyunjik is that of an irregular oval, somewhat elongated 
at its north-eastern extremity ; which, however, occupies the more 
elevated portion of the plain the eminence stands upon, though in itself 
inferior in height to the south-western extremity. This latter rises 
ninety-six feet above the Kbosr, near its junction with the Tigris. Its 
sides, on the east and nortii particularly, are deeply furrowed by the 
rains of succeeding winters, forming broken ravines, at uncertain inter- 

^ Subsequent to tbe ruin of tlie city, Koiyunjik would appear to have been used 
occasionally as a defensive position in many of tbe "wars which have waged between 
the Orientals and their western neighbours. Xenophon notices a castle on the 
site, as also Tacitus, (Aiinal. xii., 13). In the thirteenth century too, Abulfaraj 
and Bar-hebroeiis, the former in Hist. Dynast, p. 404, the latter in his Chronicles, 
p. 464, mention a “ casteiluin there. 

- This term is the Turkisli name at present given to the great mound, and is 
indifferently written either as , or , according to the ortlio- 

graphy of Mr. Rassam, which, however, may be doubted. As a favorite resort of 
the shepherds and their flocks, lambs ” may be dcxmied more strictly 

the derivative of the morlerii name, especially as the mound is known by the appel- 
lation of Armdshiveh to the Arabs. The term is of doubtful signifi- 

■■■ ’'■■■' , . ••■■■ , j . 

cation, but the root ^ jz. i»as a latitude of interpretation, and mny be applied to 

variegated flocks ” or great embankments.*’ These modern names, as far ns 
we can see, carry, however, no weight with them for the identification of the more 
ancient names. 

3 It must be remembered that the Khdsr was shut out from its original 
channel farther to the east on the building of the city. The lower portion adjoin- 
ing the Tigris in its shape, offered however, we presume, a convenient ditch for 
the separation of Koiyunjik on the east, and hence the canal led to it from the 
north-eastern angle of the city enclosure. 
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3' als, in the steep declivities v^hich conduct^ over debris of the super- 
structures, from its summit to the adjoining plain. The surface, in 
general flat, now exposes numerous mounds of loose earth, thrown up 
above its south-west extreme, and is dotted also with them in other 
parts. We ascend the pile, and find these hillocks being daily added 
to, by the excavated soil from deep trenches, ivhich yawn in every di- 
rection beneath and around. A closer inspection shews man is the 
labourer; and, busy in his vocation, we see him in the bowels of the 
mound, running to and fro with the pick, the shovel, and the basket, 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion the long-lost labour, and even the 
lost history of his fel low-man : for among the operations we discern an 
eiiiineiit pakeoompher,^ regardless of mod below and rain above him, 
transcribing from the lapidary tablets which face the chambers and 
galleries excavated by the indefatigable Layard, Koiyurijik has, in 
fact, through the exertions of the latter, proved one of the greatest 
repositories of Assyrian art, and its records, it is hoped, through the 
perseverance and skill of the former, will develops to us the economy of 
a people who were illustrious and great as a nation, at a period just 
within the horizon of our mental capacity of time. The palaces, tem- 
ples, and sculjdured galleries of the Ninevite kings, buried beneath 
their own ruins, and those of the superstructures of many succeeding 
dynasties in Koiyunjik alone, cover in extent of surface about one 
hundred acres of ground, of which a small portion only has been 
thoroughly examined.® 

Kebbi Yilnus, the other artificial tumulus wdthin the enceinte of 
Nineveh, covers an area of about forty acres. It is of an irregular 
shape, but more precipitous and abrupt than Koiyunjik, especially on its 
western face, which originally joined the 'wall of the city, though now 

^ Co'ionel Bawlinson was daily tlius employed in a most inclement season: 
book in hand, sometinie.s seated in a swamp, sometimes protected only by an 
umbrella from the torrents coursing down from above, he persevered and succeeded 
in obtaining copies of all the legible tablets uncovered within the mounds both of 
Nineveh and NimrUd. It was ludicrous and interesting indeed, to witness the 
shifts he was occasionally put to to obtain a glimpse of light upon a defaced and 
uncertain character of the inscriptions. His activity of mind and body in the 
pursuit of his favourite study in every situation, is certainly deserving of the 
success which the public and his numerous friends most cordially wish him. 

^ We insert for the benefit of the curious that Koiyunjik eontains about 
14,500,000 tons of earth, and its neighbour, Nebbi Yunus, 6,500,000. On the 
supposition, therefore, of 1000 men being able to excavate and remove 120,000 
tons of earth annually, these artificial eminences would require respectively about 
120 years and 54 years for their completion hj this number of people. In their 
construction, women as well as men were employed by the despots of the day. 
This we learn from the inscriptions deciphered by Colonel Bawlinson. 
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separated from it bj roads on tlie nortli and sontb. A deep ravine 
divides tbe surface, wliicli is generally flat, into two portions; the east 
one being used as a cemetery, by the inliabitants of a village occupying 
the siiininit of the western and larger portion ; on the north edge of 
which is a conspicuous white building, traditionally covering the last 
resting-place of the prophet Jonah. ^ The site, therefore, in Mahonie- 
dan eyes, is a sacred one, and hence the erection of the village adjoin- 
ing, chiefly inhabited by Kurds, who are muleteers and cultivators of 
the flats around. As a necropolis it is also a favourite spot, from its 
propinquity to the shrine ; and the base of the mound is tlierefore 
thickly studded over with the last emblems accorded to humanity — 
the head and foot-stone that connect him with his mother earth. This 
it is that renders excavation of the tumulus so difficult ; but no one 
who passes can doubt but it conceals, like its neighbour Koiyiinjik, a 
stately edifice of an Ass^u'ian age,” and likely, from the sanctity 
attached to it at the present day, to have been a much-revcred spot,** 
even in the early times we are considering ; for, singularly enough, 
the later sects— even prejudiced Mahomedans — are not exempt from a 
certain credulity and veneration always attaching to mysterious per- 
sonages, and to spots^ traditionally invested with interest, as the thea- 
tres of their pilgrimage and operations. 

3 The Christians deny that Jonah died in Nineveh, hut acknowledge that a 
Christian church occupied the place of the present Mahomedan mosque and tomb, 
said to have been built over the former on the Mahomedan occupation. See Kich, 
ii, 32, in a foot note. 

- Since this was penned, the Pacha of Mosul has opened the mound by the aid 
of convicts employed for the purpose. Two splendid bulls, much defaced, and some 
chambers formed of slabs bearing the Cuneiform legend, were exposed on my last 
visit in April of this year. The bulls are about nineteen feet high, contiguous to the 
so-called tomb of the prophet, and if anything, below the foundation of the edifice, 

^ If Ninus really bad a sepulcbre in Nineveh, we are disposed to regard this 
tomb of Nebbi Yunus as the mausoleum honoured with the title of ^‘Busta Nini” 
by Ovid and by other writers, who, more or less conflicting in the circumstances 
of his burial, make the whole of Asia Minor, from Tarsus to Babylon, the scene 
of it. We shall allude to the subject again in the paper on Nimnid, the great 
pyramid of which being supposed by some to represent the real tomb. 

On the outskirts of Mosul, on the opposite side to Nineveh, we have the 
recognized grave of Seth, the third son of Adam. The tomb is much revered by 
both Christians and Mahomedans of the district. Nebbi Allah Shytb, Seth, the 
prophet of God,*’ is the usual name and title uttered in speaking of him ; but are 
we to credit the tale of his burial here, or does the site mark the last resting-place 
of a pagan personage of a subsequent age and less direct lineage from the original 
Adam of our race ? Considering the extraordinary monuments of Assyria but 
lately revealed to us, w^c might indeed be justified in the expectation of meeting 
still older records on this soil ; for Ninus, in archaic relation to antediluvian Seth, 
is but as a youngster of the Imman race. See map, Sheet iii. 
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Tbe peaked cone, sarmotmtiBg tke cupola of Nebbi Ydnus, can be 
seen from a considerable distancej and, stuccoed white, it glitters in tlie 
landscape as the most conspicuous object in Nineveh. Its peak was ' 
ascertained as 136 feet above the junction of the Klidsi* with the Tigris, 
though the mound itself is believed to be of less elevation than Koi- 
yimjik. Accuracy in this respect, simnoimted a^s the inouncl is with 
Iioiises, could not be expected, and, unfortunately, the constant rains 
we experienced so relaxed the cobwebs fitted horizontally in the tele- k 
scopes of our theodolites, that angles of elevation could not be relied 
on; though those given cannot be fiir from the truth. 

The above eminences exhibit the only vestiges that are in any way 
remarkable within the area of Nineveh. There are, however, some 
low mounds of debris accumulated north-west of Koiyunjik, which 
point out the situations of buildings : and, on the rising grounds to the 
east, here and there, may be traced the alignments of others just 
above the surface of the soil. They ofier nothing of interest, and we 
agree in the opinion given by other travellers, that the enclosure never 
contained any vast connected pile of buildings, like our modern cities, 
but, on the contrary, exhibited spaces of garden, and occasionally plots 
of open ground spread over with tents, as may be seen at present within 
the enceinte of Baghdad. Under whatever dynasty, indeed, Assyria 
is viewed, we must always attach to its people inclinations favourahle 
to nomadic life, consistent indeed with the aspect of the country, and 
their great origin as pastoral races. The love of wandering, moreover, 
must, as now, have made these families difficult of control ; and hence, 
doubtless, the policy of icTicIng them around with fixed abodes soon 
became apparent to those who, phreiiologically speaking, possessed 
the organs of government and po-wer. We believe, indeed, that the 
dispo.sition in the people to stray had originally as much to do with the 
construction of the enclosure before us as considerations of defence had: 
in the meantime we are deviating from our own path in the topography 
of Nineveh, which we resume with a short account of a spring in the 
central ditch, No. 13 of the map. 

This pool, at the present time known by the Turkish name 
Bemiamajeli,^ is situated in a recess of the west hank of the excavated 
channel. It appears to ooze from a stratum of limestone just showing 
below the superimposed conglomerate of the hank; and whether it 
has wept on unnoticed since the fall of the Assyrian monarchy or 
not, we leave others to determine. Tradition has, however, invested 

^ eomiption of Bemlam^koh, a term applied to a water ooziag 

flvAn 1w Umn Tf. i« . 
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its waters^ wMeh are piire aiifl witli remedial properties in 

various diseases, Iiave, doubtless, in this singular country, been 
banded down from age to age ; and the gi*otto before it, supported by 
its liumble pillars and neatly executed arch of a venerable appearance, 
clotlie it also with tlie bononrs of age, even did not tlie singular 
enstom of antiquity,^ tliat of driving nails in the crevices of tbe stones, 
remain to our view at the present day ; as a nail sticketb fast 
between the joinings of ^ tbe stones,’’ is here indeed literally witnessed^ 
for we have large nails, driven in to tlieir heads, filling the crevices 
of every seam. Were the practice a modern one, as suggested by 
' Rich/ nails of every period would be found embedded in tbe masonry, 
expressive of tbe benefits derived from tbe virtues of the water, for 
Rich regards them as sacred relics; but why tbe presiding nympli 
should be wooed by tlie hammer and the votive ofiering of a nail, as 
be supposesv we have yet to iearn.^ We incline, therefore, to the 
belief that the arched masonry of the period was so far defective in 
the science of keying that the processs of studding with iron nails was 
necessary to the firm union of the blocks in the formation of the arch: 
otherwise the nails would be found in conspicuous crevices only, and 
not, as they are, wedged around the entire seam. 

The little fount of Demlamajeh lias, however, other attractions for 
the English traveller, nor can be read a name carved on tbe grotto 
there without sympatliy and regret; sympathy for the bereaved lady 
so feelingly mentioned in tbe delightful pages of Kurdistan and 
Nineveh," and regret that Claudius Rich, who, with a true antiquarian 
eye, so critically examined and ably wrote upon both Nineveh and 
Babylon, should not himself have been spared to witness tbe results of 
his foresight, achieved by Layard a few years later only. For the 
first detailed notices of these places we are certainly indebted to that 
eminent man, wdio, as a traveller, treated all subjects, •whether 
geography, history, or antiquities, with an inherent skill that cannot 
fail of being appreciated by those who follow his foot-prints on the 
same soil. Nothing, indeed, is wanting in his descriptions, though 
lie wms but a passer-by ; and for labour in detail, where be bad op- 
portunities of survey, he cannot be surpassed. Like the geologist, 

^ Eeclesiasticus xxvii. 3. 

2 Layard regards the arch as the work of a Greek or Roman age. We think 
otherwise, from the prevailing xiractice noticed in Ecclesiasticns, which would, we 
presume, refer it to a still earlier period. « 

^ Rich, in his Kurdistan and Nineveh,** deems these emhlems expressive of a 
registered vow in the event of recovery from sickness.-— Voh ii., page 34. 
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iscleedj wlio predicts tlie existence of precious metals from observa- 
tions of tlie soilsj Rich, thirty years ago, presaged the existence 
of Assyrian monuments in the mines from whence they have been 
exliumedd 

The preindices of the Osmanli had, however, not then relaxed, or, 
from Eich’s well known liberality and zeal, our museums would have 
been stored with Assyrian relics at the commencement of the present 
century. At that time all that we knew of either NimrucI or Nineveh 
was from the pen and pencil of Rich, whose survey, engraved in the 
volumes edited by his widow, wnll be found as correct as the most 
diligent enthusiast can desire; indeed, were it not for the renewed 
inquiiy into Assyrian subjects, the present survey we have the honour 
of submitting to the public might have been dispensed with, for its 
value chiefly consists in corroborating the fidelity of his positions; 
and otherwise, though quite unnecessary, stamping his narrative with 
the broad seal of truth. He was the first real labourer in Assyrian 
fields. ' 

Before concluding we may be permitted a few words on the 
identity of the ruins we have so often traversed, and have attempted 
to delineate as they exist in situ,” opposite to Mosul, at the present 
time; for it appears to us that Layard, in remarking, ^^the evidence 
afforded by the examination of all the known ruins of Assyria further 
identifies Nimriid with Nineveh, and that the former represents the 
original site of the city ” (Vol. ii., pp. 245, 240, of Nineveh and its 
Remains), is in error. That the former was endowed with the name- 
as a part of the district of Nineveh, or as the capital of a subsequent 
date, we will not deny; but that it was par excellence” the capital 
of Assyria from the earliest times we cannot subscribe to. In the 
disquisition upon giving a new locality for the capital of Nineveh in 
flivour of Nimrud, the eminent explorer and writer on Assyria has 
called in the whole of the surrounding ruins intermediate between the 
Tigris and the Zab, to aid in swelling the confined area of the latter 
to the rank and dignity of a metropolis 1 The same argument that 
has been adoj^ted for Nimrfid in the same sense is surely applicable 
also to the larger quadrangle around Koiyiinjik, which, besides 

^ We infer this from his rough notes and from his fragments, Cuneiform and 
other carefully preserved relics, though he nowhere directly asserts their exist- 
ence. His journals are, indeed, only the results of observations, not of reflection, 
his death preventing his opinions being embodied with the former. 

® We shall endeavour to explain this further when considering the position of 
Kimrdd in the paper accompanying its plan* 

, ® Itinerary and inferred census of population from the pages of Jonak 
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traditionally beariBg tlie actual name of Nineveh^ (Niiiua) for ages, 
is capable of contaming all tbe Assj^riaii vestiges yet found at 
Nimrud and its locality. Tiie broad walls and noble water defences 
of the former appear to us, indeed, of more importance in a categorical 
inquiry of this nature, than ail the bistorical accounts published of the 
capital since the flood/ These are more or less vague and conflicting, 
and mislead instead of Instruct. They should, therefore, one and all 
be set aside in favour of ocular evidence, where, as in tins instance, w'e 
have it; even if, from the earliest times, arbitrary opinion, founded on 
tradition, had not decided in living the Nineveh of the world. Jn 
opposition, therefore, to Ctcsias and Diodorus,^ to Strabo and Ptolemy,^ 
we must be allowed to retain the capital where it is self-evident its 
founder established it. We cannot consent, indeed, to sell its bir tin- 
right for the mess oi flummerij the former'* two have prc.seiitod us with, 
though even at the present day the Tigris is confounded witli the 
Euphrates by half the population of the district. Xenophon, in the 
Anabasis, though he mentions not the name of Nineveh, makes tlie 
city in ruins opposite Mespila the capital of the kingtloin of tlic 

^ The characters >-Jzyy *5?^ y^ represent the name in the CLmeilbm 

writings of Assyria, equivalent to the Hebrew, The Sejituagint wTites 

the name Isivivi) and the ordinary Greek writings Isivog^ as the form, 

while in Latin it is denominated Ninus. See Kitto, under Nineveh; and Colonel 
Bawiinson supplies as the monogram for tlie city, 

2 The Khosr boundary, as the most accessible point, would require the bulk of 
the population for its defence. We shall refer again to this subject when con- 
sidering the position of Nimrud in the next paper. 

3 These authors place it on the Euphrates, an egregious but common enough 
error, as we have before pointed out. 

^ Nimrud is evidently defined as the Nineveh of these geogi’aphers, and at the 
period they wrote it doubtless held the title, according to Eastern usage, after the 
destruction of the capital. Strabo’s identifying the region as Calacliene is 
conclusive, however, we think, of Nimrild’s not holding the original title of 
Nineveh, for it has been recognised by Colonel Bawiinson as the Kalkhii of the 
Caneiform writings, and the Calali of Genesis x. As such, it was doubtless the 
principal city of Calacliene, the name of the district in Strabo’s time, and, from 
being the last inhabited, known also as the representative of the original Atiir or 
Nineveh, its contemporary city from the first foundation of the monarchy there. 

2 If Aristotle, Plutarch, Auliis Gellius, and Joseph Scaiiger are correct in 
their estimate of the character and writings of Ctesias, his fragments should cease 
to be quoted as authority for anything. We believe the statements of the latter 
geographers, Strabo and Ptolemy, to apply exclusively to Nimrud while it held 
rank as the capital of a later age. We shall consider the subject again in the 
description of Nimnid, 
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Mecles jat lea.st^ we presume so^ from its extent: in comparison with 
tim neighboaring Larissa, wbich can be no other than Nimrud, and 
the fact of its requiring the special interposition, of the gods for its 
capture by the enenij. . Xenojilion, iiideeci, is nowhere so lax as any 
of the other ancient writers' that IiaTe .been .quoted, and in geogra- 
phical details, he far excels them in. perspiciiitj and acuteness. In the 
region we ■ are considering, eyerj foot of his masterly retreat is 
apparent, and if aught- were wanting, either in distances or description, 
to recognize the whereabouts of the Greeks' at the time of passing the 
Great C£stde and city of the .Medes, we have the yeiy name of 
Mespila, by a simple transition' of , 'Orieiital . orthography, rendered in 
the modern one of Mosuld 

Lastly, w^e haye'-tlie tomb .of Jonah erected on one of the principal 
mounds within the a.rea' of the citjq bearing to this day the name of 
the capital to which his mission was especially ordainecL Though his 
reputed death and ''burial here may 'iiot obtain sufficient credit to 
warrant its positive identity' as .Nineveh, still, the ..name of Jonah 
itself in connexion at all wd.th the- . desolate site before us, brought 
down- from age to age in a country wffiere habits, .customs, and 
traditions are proverbially as unchangeable as the siin.abo've, stamps 
it wdtli a reputation that might otherwise be , questionable. , .The name, 
.liow-ever, has doubtless been . applied to other, ruins occupyiag 
contiguous positions, and, indeed, as w'c have said before, we consider 
the territory included between the Tigris and the Zab, south of the 
Khosr, as comprehended in the proper iianie.^ The positions of 
Selamijeh and Nimrud, as being inhabited to a later date, would 
retain the name after the abandonment of the capital/ and in this 

^ Mespila, or Mf<r-^u\c£r, central gates,'’ o«:c., named, we presume, by the 
Greeks from being midway between the Persian Gulf, the Eaxine, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Caspian Seas* The term, after Alexander’s comtuest, soon 
became cooverted into Muspil and Musvil, to bo further corrupted into the 

Arabictsed Mosul, after the Mahomedau conquest. signifies ^■joining or 

connecting,” and is equally applicable to a spot from whence emanated the 
diverging caravan routes that led to Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Northern 
Asia Minor, in early times as in the present day, when we see it as the central 
mart which connects the traders of the surrounding countries in one common 
pursuit. 

^ In the same way as London and its environs are included under the same 
general term of London, when not necessary to particularize a single locality ; but if 
%ve speak of the city of London, the words must be lield as significative of the 
city’s limits alone. 

^ Many instances of this may be quoted; Seleucia retained the name Babylon 
long after the original Babylon was destroyed, and Baghdad, even at the present 
time, is named sometimes aftei* the original Babel ; at least, the episcopal chair of 
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way Yakiitj aud otlicr Aiub geogmpllel^s noi oTer-ciitical in iinjiimyj 
beeaine possessed of tlioir knowledge of Assyrian sites, tliat is^ by the 
vsimple traditions of a now p(3ople* These kaTe dwindled to inera 
villages since the Aral) geographers passed from the scene, and hence 
the :aiame. of , Nineveh or' Niiuia again, attaching to its primitive 
position ill proximity to Mosul, which place in the present day even 
afibrds the patronymic of Mosiilawi, not only to its own inhabitants 
blit to those of the, villages at a considerable distance around; the 
country north of the Zab at the same time receiving the title of Ardli 
Mosul, in much the .same , way- ■as may be., supposed the capital, 
Niue veil, gave its name to the identical district in olden time. The 
extent of the Nineveh of Jonah, its population, and much cattle, need 
not, therefore, alarm the greatest sceptic, though we must confess the 
dimensions given to the city by Diodorus Siculus/ to be as 
irreconcilable with truth as the most determined Munchausen of 
ancient or modern times could desire. We are, however, more 
inclined to attribute error to the stadia of his manuscript than 
culpability to himself or his informant, particularly as he gives a 
correct distance of seventy furlongs or stadia, when describing the 
dight of the rebels, as the interval between the mountains and the 
capital of Nineveh, a few pages further om“ 

We now close this paper, with hope it may in some measure 
elucidate the map, on which every care has been bestowed to render 
it descriptive of the interesting spot. Our observations extend to 
Nineveh alone, as all connected wdth the modern hlosuP will be 

the Bishops of Babylon, after Seleucia was ruined, took root in Baghdad, and stiil 
stands, though in a tottering and disreputable state, as the seat of a bishop bear- 
ing the title of Babylon, Seleiicia, too, gave its name to other places after it was 
abandoned, and of Eski Baghdads, or Old Baghdads,” we have a goodly assort- 
ment, though in these cases the name of Baghdad has returned to the original 
site; the Old BaghdaUs’* being ruins of more modem positions, founded by 
caprice, or necessity, and again deserted for the original city. The modern 
Basreh too stands on the site of Abileh, which name is lost and replaced hy tliat 
of the city of Sindbad, now seen in ruins five miles west of the modern Basreh, 
bearing with the ignorant the name of Jamd Ali only, that of part of a moscpie, 
the single pile left erect there. 

Instead of four Inindred and eighty stadia, the circuit of the walls is hut onc- 
oighfch, or sixty stadia. 

2 Compare Book, chap, i., 101, with page 12H of the same book' and chapter, 
in the English tranlation of Booth. 

With respect to it we quote the apt words of Sir Anthony Shirley, in 
Purchas, p. 1387 of the 2ncl vol. After speaking of Nineveh, he adds : ^Svitliiii 
one English mile of it is a place called Mosul, a small thing, rather to be a 
witnesse of the other’s mightinesse and God’s judgement, than of any fashion of 
magnificence in itselfe,” 
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siiiicieBtly explicit in tbe -map itself^ anil, any comments we imve 
iiitlEiged in not bearing : on tlie snbject we. Iiave umlertakenj it is 
boped will be received 'as inserted only, tO' relieve tlie tediam of 
geograpliical detail. We bave, b o we ver, to remark that the whole 
comitry contained in the plan is under cnltivation, even to the 
siiiiimits of the walls of Nineveb and .the eminences , of Koiynnjik 
and Nebi Yninis^ wiierever the plough , can forroiv iin interrupted by 
the artilieial obstructions of the ancient ivorks. These fields and 
furrows have been excluded ■ from the plan to render' objects more 
distinct: but the reader, himself can reflect, how iniich the little 
implomeni of husbandry y.. in the action of centurieSy has had to 
perform in reducing man's %vorks to their present height., and what 
remains for it to efiect ere the crumbled avails be swept to a level 
with the surface of the plaiUj which, to the west, bet'ween it and the 
Tigris, is mostly of com|)aratively recent sedimentary formations, 
added to annually by the detritus of structures 'worn down by the 
conibiiied efforts of rain and the plough. That the wmlls which, after 
so great an Interval of time, show such remnants, must have been 
originally of ample dimensions and strength, w^e cannot doubt, even 
if historical records were silent on the subject ; and these relate, that 
four hundred thousand men were thrice defeated before the city was 
laid siege to; and then, to effect its capture, after an investment of 
two years, the rivers, at the inteiposition of the Gods, brought about 
•wdiat man had hitherto been unable to achieve.^ 

To reconcile this part of the account, liowever, wdth modern 
appearances, we have only to picture to ourselves an unusual flood 
in the Tigris, ■until the dykes in possession of the enemy, and an 
extraordinary downfall of rain s'welliiig the Khosr to such an extent 
as to break down its triple dams at Ko. 27 , near the east and 
principal wall. The prophecy that Nineveh could never be taken 
by force till the river became the city’s enemy,’’ would be easily 
fulfilled by their destruction, and the panic-stricken king, under the 
conviction that the oracle had been accomplished, must have at once 
abandoned his empire and his life. Their nieuiorial had perished 

^ Diodorus Siculus, book ii., chap. 2, makes the Euphrates the destroyer of the 
city. This is a confusion of names wliich we have endeavoured to point out as 
tiU common enough in the country. After great reflection in connection with 
the surface levels of the locality, we, however, conclude the Kiidsr, and not 
the Tigris, to have been chiefly instrumental in its rnin, the more so as the 
walls contiguous to the Tigris are in all respects, as regards the admission of 
the river within them, as perfect as ever they were. There is indeed, no trace 
of a rupture on the side of the Tigris which can be attributed to the effects 
the stream. 
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witli tlieiMj” indeed^ liad not tlie literary acumen of Rawlinson been at 
hand to deTelop the wonderful discoveries of Layard. To the former, 
in anticipation of the approval of Goverument, we have inscribed the 
map of Nineveh .^ Though but a small tribute, it is one of admiration 
for the physical and mental energy which, in the fields of Cimeiform 
and geographical inquiry, he has perseveringly displayed, and which 
we have been an eye-witness to for many years past. 

Nimriid and its topography ibrms the subject of the next paper to * 
accompany Sheet II. of our maps. The limited time at our disposal 
would not admit of separate plans being made of the excavations at 
either place. The excellent work of Layard, however, supplies all 
deficiencies on this and every other subject that may be required for 
a full comprehension of the vestiges of Assyria. 


Topograpiiv of Nimrui), 

Illustrative of Sheet 2nd of the Vestiges of Assyria* 

Though we have for consistency s sake lent our endeavours to 
maintain the capital of Assyria on the spot it has so long occupied, 
and have cibjecied in the previous paper to the grounds on which 
Layard has essayed to transfer the dignities of the metropolis to this 
place, we quite concur in his general observations respecting Nimrud, 
which, geographically considered, it is presumed held the second 
rank among Assyrian cities, and it is not unlikely that it attained a 
greater importance after the destruction of the original Nineveh; the 
position and religious character of its edifices rendering it, ^ve infer, a 
favourite residence of the monarchs of Assyria. In Eastern wars, too, 
the destruction of the capital from the earliest times appears to have 
been the chief incentive to conquest; and, razed as the original 
Nineveh is stated to have been on its overthrow by the Medes, the 
remnant of its people would, after the excitement had passed away, 
naturally congregate in the neighbourhood of the sacred edifices, and 
around their altars endeavour to erect again a shelter for their wives 
and children, before settling down in their turn as a subjugated but 
protected race. 

In the plenitude of power, and, indeed, while advancing towards 
that state, we may conclude that the Assyrians, as ^vell as other 
nations ambitious of conquest, would first of all secure themselves 
from foreign invasion ; additional grounds for placing the capital on 
the banks of the Khdsr are thus furnished, as, protected as the 
‘ Sheet 1st of the Yestiges of Ass^^m* 
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territory otlierwise m hy tlio Tigris^ by ttie^ Zab^ "and by tbe Mliy 
range of, Makliib defended again by tbe (joiiiel or G-liaBlr-Sii, tlie 
north,- western .bouiidaryj skirted only by the small riTiilet^ is by far 
the weakest point. Common prudence alone would, therefore, dictate 
the necessity of establishing the bulk of the population on the most 
accessible position. Hence the situation of Khorsabad at one 
extremity of the line, and Nineveh, the capital of the country, pro- 
tected also by the Tigris, at the other. These, conneGted by, a series 
of .posts at dams situated at intervals along t.!ie ; Khdsr’s course, in 
relation with the noble water-defences of the metropolis, by, keeping 
the Khosr , at a high elevation, must have answered admirably, as a 
bulwuirk against approach from the assailable, quarter ;■ and, for these 
reasons also we must regard the locality of Nimnid m peculiarly 
adapted to the situation of a provincial town in which might be 
established the cherished emblems of religion, the temples necessary 
to them, and the palaces essential to either the magnificence or 
recreations of the Assyrian kings; for protected by contiguous rapid 
streams, but a small force was needed to watch over the security of 
the position where tran({uiliity invited to the observances of the faith, 
as well as to the enjoyments incidental to existence in a semi- 
ha rbarous condition of society. 

That Nimnid, as the representative of Nineveh, remained 
inhabited to the last as the protected asylum of its scattered people 
there can, perhaps, be little doubt, for the broad face of the country 
speaks of its abandonment by the Tigris at a period long subsequent 
to its foundation ; and the excavated canal brought with such 
diligence and ingenuity from the distant Zab, supplies a conjectural 
page ill its history which, affirmative of its sanctity as a cherished 
position, points to its occupation as a city so long as the tunnel and 
canal on the west bank of the Zab remained open and intact; and, as 
was the custom in ancient as well as in modern times, it doubtless 
bore also the name of its great archetype, Nineveh. Wq may date its 
decline and final desertion from the time the former was >severed from 
the aqueduct by an encroachment of the river. Vvlieu this eveiit 
happened we cannot ascertain, for history is silent; but identified as 
Nimrud is with the Larissa^ of Xenophon’s Anabasis, we leani that it 
was deserted at least t'wenty-two centiirieg back, and, perhaps, for a 
considerable period previous to his passage through the country. 
The account he gives of its capture during an eclipse of the sun has 
reference doubtless to its degradation on the hill of the Assyrian 
monarchy. Tbe recital shows, however, that the current of events 

J Book III. 
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connected with tliese interesting ruins had not then stagnated in the 
dark abyss of time. 

Notwitbstaiiding the additional materials placed at our disposal 
by the recent discoyerievS, we must eycr remain , dependent in a great 
measure on conjecture for the comparative antiquity of Assyrian sites. 
Even with the correct interpretation of the Assyrian records, after 
years of learned and patient investigation by Eawlinson and others, 
we may not be nearer the triitli in this respect, for the tablets appear 
to be records more of individual prowmss than of historical or 
geographical detail, though among them there are legends of great 
value, doubtless, to both sciences. In considering the relative 
antiquity of several cities comprised within the limits of an original 
kingdom like Assyria genealogical lists would seem to be the surest 
guide for the attainment of correct results. These, however, can only 
be regarded as approximate landmarks to the key of inquiry, not as 
the open, sesame’’ of truth itself; for after all they may serve only 
to recognize the restorer of a palace, or pjerhaps the ingenious 
decorator of an apartment that existed before, perhaps, without ^^the 
foreign aid of oniamenV’ even previous, indeed, to the iiivention of 
letters or of sculpture. Certainly the elaborate execution displayed 
at Nimrdd in the construction and fittings of the galleries and apart- 
ments, in the finished detail of costume and arms, and in the carving 
of its many-lined slabs of masonry, all point to an era of refinement, 
both in art and science, that could not have pertained to the dawn of 
Assyrian existence, but must have been the creations of long study, 
founded on system, during years of prosperity and repose.^ The 
surest test of antiquity must be sought for, tlierefore, in the earlier 
hieratic forms of sculpture, wdiich we believe can bo traced in the 
coarse stone and colossal bulls - of Iloiyuiijik and Kborsabad, perhaps 
covering still ruder forms of a more primitive type, in the same way 
a,s the creations of a subsequent period, when higher art prevailed, 
are found displacing the works of a past generation. 

From all we saw, indeed, in our hasty survey of the Kimriid 
palaces, w^e are inclined to regard them as the last monuments of 
Assyrian skill when she had reached her zenith of prosperity, and her 
people the acme of comprehensiveness, as mental endowments were 

^ bayard notices of one of Ms early discoveries that it surpasses those of 
KhorsaMd. — See Nineveh and its Eeinains,” Vol. I., chap, ii., ]>• 41; and 
again in page 63 he adds of others, “ although the relief was lower yet the outline 
was, perhaps, more careful and true than those of Khorsahad,” and this 
description is apparently characteristic of the earliest palatial sculptures of 
Nimriid: seepage 64. 

- Some of these hear only a few letters or a name for an inscription. 
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tlieii developed in tlie race. ■ To tliese gradual developments we 
must ascribe^ perbaps, the fickle nature of tbeir worsliip as charac- 
terized in the religious emblems now open to inspection ; and, if the 
winged deity qI the Persians, found in most of the nionuments of the 
Achasmenian kings at Behistiin, Persepolis, and other places, as is 
generallj admitted, originated in Assyria, we must conclude that the 
emblem itself, copied by the Persians, pertained to a form of doctrine 
which, though blended with primitive idolatry, at all events embodied 
an idea of one supreme god, distinct from terrestial beings yet 
likened unto humanity, indeed, having for its type the great model of 
the Creator portrayed in the 1st chapter of Genesis.^ This model is 
nowhere found at Koiyunjik and Khoimbad, but is represented on 
the monuments of the later palaces at Nimriid,^ and adopted by the 
Persians, affords evidence that Nimriid existed long after the for- 
mer w^ere deserted, for effigies such as this are not the idle creations 
of a day, but must have becoTiie the accepted emblem of Jehovah only 
after matured refiect ion had ended in conviction as to former error. 
With individuals such transformations occur only after years of 
thought ; with nations in the enjoyment of prosperity and peace, they 
may be effected either in the course of a generation, or of centuries, 
”\¥liether the reformed mode of worship connected with this emblem 
was disseminated from Palestine® through Assyria into Persia, or 
whether it sprung forth in Assyria and radiated to the east and west, 
is an intricate question. That it obtained as the latest symbol of 
divinity in Assyria can scarcely be denied from its adoption by Persia; 
that it became engrafted on the pure Sabmaii doctrines held by 
enlightened generations preceding may he verified, perhaps, on the 
relics in our museums; and that both succeeded to Iconism, or the 
corrupt idolatry practised soon after tlie re-peopiing of the earth, 
subsequent to the flood, we may presume from the light thrown on 
the subject by Biblical writers, and from the absence of the efiigy 
among earlier idols, as the monsters of Polytheism themselves stand 

1 Verses 2G and 27. Let ns create man in our own image and after our 
likeness.” The artists of every age have, perhaps, put a too literal interpretation 
on the text. 

2 Layard’s Nineveh, Toh IL, p. 202.; 

3 We have the figure on a cylinder bearing the Phoenician inscription, 

and see a similar effigy on the 
wall of a mummy pit in Egypt, described under the bead of “ Burial,” in the 
Biblical Cyclopsedia of Kitto, It also abounds on the cylinders of Babylonia and 
Assyria in connection with symbols of Sabfeism, the sacred tree and bull of 
Assyria ; these cylinders, however, we regard as of an era far later than others on 
which the figure of Ormuzd is not seen. 
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revealed to IIS in the subterranean passages of Koljunjik, which 
we believe to have been the abode of the primitive hierarchy of 
Assyria. These colossal homotaurs, which seem to have presided 
over the early mythology of Assyria in the absence of Ormuzd him- 
self, winged as they are express care and protection, while their 
human features imply Godhead in the more exalted faculties of the 
mind. 

Thus intellectually formed, the fabricators of such works could not 
remain in Ignorance of a still higher order of creation, apart from the 
globe they occupied. The firmament above them, by day and night, 
exhibited a splendour over which they had no control, but which their 
reason led them to view as replete with omens, good and evil, to man- 
kind. The result of study and contemplation soon exhibited the 
latter in the divinations and sorceries the Chaldeans were so cele- 
brated for; and to the former may be traced that profound system of 
astronomy, which, above all other sciences, leads the mind into regions 
where it is lost in wonder and amazement at its own diminutiveness. 
In the science, then hut imperfectly developed, men could only con- 
ceive a Great Cause in invisible action, and took to worshipping it 
through its most prominent and mysterious works, the sun, moon, 
stars, air, earth, fire, water, and the winds.^ 

The imagination would, however, still intrude the portrait of an 
invisible origin, and as in the first chapter of Genesis we are told, 
Man was made after God’s own image,” it is not surprising that 
the idea became a prevalent one with the whole human family -who 
thought on the subject at all, and that the representations of the deity 
should appear anew divested of their more brutal forms and elevated 
high above the earthly groups in the picture; the diminished propor- 
tions, at the same time, conveying a rude perspective idea- of His 
habitation in infinity and space, while the winged circle surrounding 
the figure not inaptly illustrated His attributes of ubiquity and eter- 
nity.” Compared, indeed, with existing emblems of holy and evil 
personages, where the limbs and features are painted with daguerreo- 
type exactness, We may deem the Assyrian Ormuzd as the most simple 
and pure; of 'the class.®, , 

But under whatever phase we view Nimnid, whether in relation 
i Herodotus, la Clio, Art. CXXXI. 

- With our extended ideas at tlie present day, a single eye invested witli a 
halo of glory, relict as it is' of pagan ages, serves to typify the all-seeing but 
invisible origin of nature, 

® In the East, there is a vast number of miserable edifices boasting the title 
of Christian churches, whose exterior aspects are the least offensive parts about 
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to its claim to remote aatiquityj- or as 'a sacred position of a later I 
Assyrian period— It is fail of mterest. In the' latter senses, we are 
iiidiiied to re^aard it, as a seat of -Magisnij where, the occult sciencesj 
blended with iViint notions' of a pure deisni^ were earliest fostered^ and ! 

clisseiniiKited in a, corrupt' form/ which siihsec|iiently proToked and | 

led to the reformat.ion of Zoroaster. Birds hovering’ over^ and hearing i 

away the entrails of the dead in the Kimrud sculptures, seem to savour I' 

of Magian funereal observances^ in much the same way as Orniuzd is \ 

represented presiding over the living- groups. In the generality of f 

the Ninirud sculptures, indeed, we were struck with the disproportion ! 

between tliem and the more colossal forms of the monster groups of 
Koiyuiijik and Khorsabael; -while those of the 'human class at the | 

former place, invariably wear a marked superiority' in size, as well as » 

in elaborate execution, ' over similar personages in the mounds of the I 

latter places. To us this seemed particularly illustrative of the march 
of mind in the 2^ repress of tinier m claimm for man an intellectual f 

position in advance of the animal creation, while, at the same time, it 
withdrew from Nimriid pretensions to a very remote antiquity/ Its i 

tablets too exhibit a copiousness of legend quite in accordance wdth 
aecumiilated events. They show, moreover, that composition and 
pctral calligraphy excelled in its schools, a/ud that operative talent i 
was aequired, in the ratio demanded by the increasing pedigree and : 
deeds of a long line of kings. - „ I 

On the other hand, however, the claims of Nimriid to be regarded 

them; for 'vvithin tliev are full of uiiseeiiily pictures executed hi the very lowest 
style of painting, for art we cannot call it. Curzoii, iu his 3Ionasteries of the 
Levant,” gives a ludicrous account of some of these dauhs^ which disgrace human 
nature, however low the intellect may be ; and ou this soil from wlience so many 
noble monuments have been exhumed, the Christian traveller has to deplore the 
lotv standard of the Christian mind, which, in the x>r£;sent day, can reverence 
effigies of holy personages compared with which the idols of the Assyrians are 
singularly superior, both in ideal expression and huniaii design. 

^ Whether these horned human bulls, lions, &e., received in Assyria, at any 
time, divine honours or not, is a subject involved in some obscurity; on cylinders 
from Assyria and Babylonia, tbe bull is often an attendant, or, indeed, made the 
seat or throne of Jehovah, In later times, when the veil had been raised which 
obscured tbe baseness of human reason, these monsters may have been degraded 
to a subordinate place in the temples, i)reparatory to their exclusion altogether. 

That they were dcijfied in Egypt, and countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
there can be no doubt, from numerous scrij>tural notices of the worship; and that 
their frontal decorations served to typify sovereignty and power, if not divi- 
nity, in the |)ersonages who adopted them, we have full warrant of from the 
pages of Daniel and the coins of the Macedonian period. Alexander the Great is 
always tlius decorated and, to the present day, among Orientals, is scarcely known 

by any other title tlmii ^^'1 Kurnehi, the two-hornecr’ Majesty. 
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as of a sjndironous era witli tlie ruins opposite Mosul now denoini"^ 
Bated Ninevelij must not be set aside, for they are cogent, and time 
perhaps, will pronoimce tliem conclusire, though we cannot agree with 
Layard that ^^ Nimrdd represents the original Biie of the city, for 
reasons we have specified both in this and the preceding paper on the 
capital. Actuated by a fair spirit of inquiry, we express dissent on 
what may be considered pure geographical grounds alone. We have 
no desire indeed to overset theories founded on the ample experience 
and erudition which the able illustrator of Assyrian inonunients has 
brought to bear upon a subject intricate and bewildering in a super- 
lative degree; and our hints, therefore, it is hoped, will be regarded 
only in the light of suggestions placed by the wayside, to smooth eii 
and not obstruct the pi’ogress of others in the great road to truth. 
That other great cities of the day were established at a coteiiiporary 
period with Nineveh, is evident from Bible relation, confirmed by 
existing ruins on the spot represented by Sheet III. of our Yestiges 
of Assyria/’ all of which have been more or less explored by the enter- 
prising Layard, who, after careful analytical reasoning in situ,” has 
pronounced the early structures of Nimrdd as deserving a first rank in 
the classification of human fabrics in this part of Asia, if not in the 
world A synthetical conclusion in some measure verified by Rawiin- 
.son, who from recent investigations is inclined, with little hesitation, 
to identify Nimrdd with the Calah of onr Bible and Chalakh (XaXrt%) 
of the Septuagint.^ 

We now call attention to the second sheet of the vestiges of the 
Assyria, in which we have endeavoured to delineate the features of 
the country where Nimrdd or Calah once fiourished, as a considerable 
city of that region, if not the actual seat of dominion. Layard, with 
much reason, ascribes to Assyria two periods or dynasties, in which 
the more recent monuments of its people were separated from the 
earliest, perhaps by an interval of many centuries. Adopting tins 
view, we must refer the statements of the geographers Strabo and 
Ptolemy as to the position of Nineveh, to the later period, when 
Nimrdd stood alone as the Omega ’' of the Ninevite kings, and pos- 
seKSsed the name in virtue of its singular position, after the earlier 
cities had ceased to exist. The former places it between the Lycus 

^ Nineveh and its Beiiiams, Yol. ii., p. 240. ■■ ■■ ■" 

- Nineveh and its Eemains, Yol. ii., p. 22o. 

^ Genesis x, 11. The of the Jews, and Colonel Rawlinson recognises- 
the cognate form of Kalkhn m IK in the Cuneiform inscriptions. 
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aad, tlie Tigris/ the latter on tlie first of .tliese streams. ,,,In a strict 
sense we cannot demur at either, relation^ for tliongli. actnaliy bor- 
dering on the Tigris, there is.no cloabt but that,. Niiiirud latterly / 

deriyed Its, w,ater from the Zab or Ljciis by means of a .great aque- | 

duct, ingenioiislj .conducted from tliat stream to the south-east angle I 

of the city where it borders on the Slior Deireli, a.petty riynlet but 1 

boisterous winter torrent, having .its source in the isolated hill of Ayn- 
es-safra to the north-eastward. The .eiiibankinents of the great canal v 

alluded to, where unbrohen by the river, are traceable in tlieir whole | 

extent to the Zab ; and in a subsequent age, wlien the .famous tunnel ( 

at Negub- had been left dry by the , way wmrdiiess of that stream, rre * 

find an undergi‘Ound tunnel, or Kariz® connecting. .Ninirud.wdth the !' 

waters of the Ghazr-Su, We have spoken of this work in the I 

description of the general sheet of Assyria. At present the statement 
servos to shew the ■ important ; positio.n, held,. by .hrmirdd .during the ) 
latter dynasties .. of,_ Assyria, for though , almost, wd, tli in arrowy’s flight 
of the Tigris, even after its abandoimieiit. by that river, .the con- 
struction of a broad canal twenty-five miles in extent, tbrougli a bard 
pebbly soil, was deemed indispensable to the requirements of its 
■population.^^ i 

At the present time Nirnriid stands abandoned alike by the Tigris 
and the Zab, and the viscous current of the Slior Derreh rivulet, 
mingled as it is with bitumen oozing from thermal springs in its bed, 
seems only to mock its desertion by the sweeter streams, as it ejects 
itself over the surface of the plain beyond. The Tigris at the present 
day in the low season never approaches nearer to the ruins than a inile 
and a quarter, while the Zab, since the destruction of the canal, pursues 
its course at six miles from its walls. That its palaces and halls, 
when erected -^vere, like the original Nineveh, begirt by pleasant w\aters, 
there can be no question; nor is great invention requisite to depict the 
constant struggle which man had.' w.ith .the element in the remote ages, 


1 Ifc is not at all impmhable' 'but. that Ptolemj’s position has no reference wlmt- 
ever to Nimraci, but to the Kineveh of our map, ,opp.osite.,to.tlie modem Mosul. 

This is referred to in the Cuneiform .inscription 'by the eharacters || 



KT< -K R. ■Kcg.«b ' .is. a ■mo.dera A,rab .name, literally 

ft hoi® ” perforation.’’ 

3 Persian compound, the name of an underground tunnel for coiulueting 


a stream to lower grounds, where the .intermediate land is of a higher elevation. 

^ See also general paper on this head, where the work is deemed one of a reii- 
gioiis design. 
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to, "keep it sxil)Oi’<liBate to tlie objeets be bad designed. ■ We have, as 
we have previously mentioned;, a conjectural page written on tbe 
face of tbe valley before us; everywhere the progress of the Tigris is 
well marked, from the period when its waters first -einbraced this early 
temple of tlie human race, to their divorce and subsequent attachment 
to the rugged outline of tlie precipices bounding the valley of tlie 
river to the west. Traces of its career in the remoter ages are still 
discernible in the abraded cliffs on which the edifices of Ninirud stand, 
as also in the shallow indenture at their base, once occupied by the 
ample stream, but now almost obliterated by the plough. It seems 
probable, indeed, that the valley of the Tigris here, as well as in the 
neighbourhood of Nineveh, was more confined at the period we speak 
ofj'and that the same causes^ have acted in a greater degree to widen 
it to its present extent. Deeper beds, occupying intermediate positions 
between the eastern boundary of the valley and the present channel, 
mark also the Tigris’s course in amedimval period. That named Serat 
al Tu Debban® by the modern occupants, bears unmistakeabie evidence 
■of the wayward character of the current which doubtless caused at 
the same time so much anxiety in the minds of a free people, for 
in the progress of the stream westward, they must have felt bereaved 
•of their principal defence. FJence, doubtless, the construction of the 
great dam Awaiyeh® across the channel of the Tigris, the remains 
of which, still the terror of raft-men, have given rise to many ludi- 
crous traditions, and formed a subject for exaggeration even with 
European travellers.^ In the low season the Tigris tumbles and roars 
over the massive masonry it is composed of; and, on a calm night, can 
he heard at many miles’ distance, moaning as it were a requiem over 
departed grandeur. We witness here, indeed, the vanity of human 
labors from the beginning, and require no written tablets to chronicle 
the ever-constant action of nature which time has portrayed wdth a 
truthfulness that will endure; the traditions of the eountx*y ascribe the 
erection of the dam both to Nimrud and Darius, but in the last name 

^ Fluid pressure on the inferior or southern curves, perhaps assisted by eraih- 
qiiakes. 

^ The pro wlerV way,” an expressive metoiiism common 

■to the Arabs. 

^ Sound,” “the nimbler.” It is ako called occasionally the “ Saldir 

KimrM,” or “ Nimrudk rocks.'” 

^ The quaint old Tavernier describes the rapid here with a fall of twenty feet; 
and in our English translation of his voyages it is still further improved upon by 
-the rendering of twenty fathoms. See Ms ¥oyage& 

VOL. XT. 2 B ' 
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^xe maj. peiiiapsj discern a Bledian. occupation of tlie,.eitj5 long after 
its lirst foundation j wben-sncli.'a work became necessary to' confine the 
receding waters to the eastern clifis, in order that tlie ■ town sliould 
not be insulated from so essential an article. Appearances on the 
west ])a.uk of the river lead us to conclude tliat the work was of some 
e?aent, and if we are not mistakenj a portion of it will be found 
extending below tbe soil as far as a' tongue from the rocky ridges 
lying to the W.N.Wd The opening of the great carnal from the 
Zak dales we preanme, from the partial or total destruction of this . 
work. 

We Jieed not enlarge on the geological features of the tract con- 
tained ill the second sheet of .the vestiges of Assyria. ' They are in 
most respects similar to those in the locality of Nineveh j excepting 
tliat the higiior ridges west of Mosul, which join the Sinjar groups of 
rocks, abun with a less easy decline, on the valley of the Tigris in the 
neigliliourhoud of the Zab. The ridges on either side of this stream, 
indeed, from the Kara Choklr range to Sinjar, appear mere continua- 
tions; the higher portions separated only in the line of their direction 
daring the process of cooling, into vertical lamiiim, while the lower 
uiidalat/ioiis thrown off from tdieni are mere bobbles cropping forth, on 
the surface, when the ridges theinselves are depressed beneath the 
superstrata, generaily of iiinestone and congdomerate, over tbe whole 
region. Tiie Tigris, as far as Nimriul, is upheld on its southern or 
inferior .slope by one of these laminte, whieli, acting as a great barrier, 
tenuinates at Mi-shnik, a rocky elevation or cape surmounted by three 
conspicuous peaks Avhen viewed from the north.^ Here, Iiowever, 
the op|H.siiion ceases, and both it and the Zab have availed themselves 
of tiie outlet atibrded by one of these deep depressions, to break 
th*‘ouuh tl;e superficial bubbles of the crust, and, after many tortuous 
ofiieeks; unite to form one grand stream, coursing silently, but deep, 
through comparatively plain lands, in a more steady course -towards 
Babylonia. 

The efieet of this antagonism, has, however, operated to widen 
the valley of the river in the struggle of age.s ; and like a great 
serpent, the more scope it has obtained, the wider it has spread 
its convolutions. Thevse, sinuous enough in the low season, are ex- 
tended over tlie greater part of the valley in the spring, filling up the 

’* We bad not the means of crossing the river with our instruments to prove 
what is advanced, nor would time admit of the delay in the construction of rafts. 

- The neme of a high mount on the summit of a ridge, crossing the plain 
between tl:e Lower and Upper Zab. 

» This will be better seen on Sheet III. 
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deserted beds; and in periods of flood the waters, like a vast sea, even 
read] til e deserted abodes which, centuries ago, they both furnished 
and protected. Like the vie tinis of Tantalus’ cup, a besieged people 
in Nimrikl may, indeed, bave perished from thirst in sight of the 
fluid which, a few months or even days later, inundation brought to 
tlieir very doors. At these times the fine crops in the valley are 
swept away, and tlieir owners, with the little househoid furniture 
they can snatch, accompanied by their families and cattle, beat a 
precipitate retreat. Security is afforded them on the wrecks of the 
Assyrian palaces. In the autumn and early spring, as represented 
the map, the vaOey of the Tigris consequently presents a broken 
surface. Broad isolated fields, lying either cultivated or fallow'', con- 
trast prettily wdth the excavated hollow^s left by the receding river. 
These exhibit pools of w’^ater interspersed wdth a dark scrub or broom, 
the natural product of old w^atercourses ; wliile the rich wmving green 
of the crops, enamelled with every variety of wild flow^er, now under 
the light of a spring sun, now in the shade of a passing cloud, glit- 
tering with the early dew or the passing drops of an April shower, com- 
bine to render Nimrud in these months a favorite locality with most 
men. With tlie nomad and other lovers of Nature, modern or ancient, 
it must alw^ays have held a tw^o-fold estimation. The nuul hamlets of 
Naifeh-Berawish^ and Nimrud, as winter abodes of the present occu- 
pants, infested with wiki cats, crawling with vermin, and crumbling 
under the wretchedness of construction, sliew’, however, that man alone 
disfigures a scene where nature has ever been bountiful, and where he 
liimseif, branded as a “ barbarian,'’ once stood pre-eminent and conspic- 
uous enough to excite the admiration of states deeming themselves 
civilized only after thirty centuries of progress. If “barbarian" 
then, bow shall we designate him now ? For the ethical speculator, 
indeed, an ample and instructive field is open on the banks of the 
Tigris ; though we will not deny a similar theatre' exists on the shores 
of the Thames also. Philosophers, sentimentalists, utilitarians, “ et hoc 
genus omne," have drunk alike of the former as of the latter, yet now, 
except in Australia and in other remote isles of Oceania, we can no 

^ Berawfsh : fliis name has been thought by many a Mahomedan 

eoiTUption of Darius or D^ir^yush. It is not unlikely, considering that Dara or 
Darius is traditionally invested with the tales and works of the neij^hbourhood as 
well as liis great prototype Nimrud. Both names, indeed, may have a patent 
signification, tliougli used as mere meaningless epithets in the moutlis of ignorant 
wanderers of the present day ; for, perhaps, they are tl>e enly traces left in the 
minds of men of the two powerful dynasties in which Nimrud flourished; in the 
latter as the chief, in the former as a secondary city. 
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irbere fin J man so attaclied to tiie zero of Imiiiaii bappiness, wliicli lie | 
lias sunk to from tbe eiijoynient of a full measure of prosperity and 
power. Ambitious only of freedom, lie is content in bis rags, and f 

will not barter tbem for the silk and ermine of a shackled existence; j 

tliougb eovetous enough of the latter if able to possess himself of them ! 

I 

The good old rule .... the simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power; 

And they sliould keep who can.’^ 

Yfe have again wandered a little from the subject in hand, but ; 

I>edouin-]i!ic, our disposition is to stray from the direct path to scan s 

the ex]5anse around; and in the absence of other interesting objects, we 
may be excused plucking an inviting flower, so long as we delay not 
to extract it by the roots. We wdii now quit Layaiars hut in the 
plan, and direct our steps eastwards, along the margin of the old bed 
of the river, past the mouldering walls of the mini hamlet that has 
usurped the name of the “mighty hunter Nimrod,” pertaining to the 
long-buried vestiges of the splendid halls beyond; our guide is the 
big]) pyramid niarkid 7 in the plan.^ Before we reach it, however, 
we are sensible of liaving stumbled into a hollow way,'*^ filled from a 
ravine and winter torrent coming from near Tel Agub or Yakub, 
north of the city. xAbsorbed as we are in the dark piles before us, we * 

heed not the swamp wc are wading through, further than to observe, 
on coming to the margin of the ruins, that the conglomerate of the 
tertiary rocks bounding the east edge of the valley has not only been 
scarpetl artificially?', but is also well worn by the water-attrition of a 
long period. The conclusion at once is, that the Tigris itself flowed 
here*" at a very remote time, and this is further confirmed by the confcin- 
narion (a the bod, and a well marked waterdine or beach, as far south 
as Tel Clnnu'di.'^ This bed no\v receives only the winter contributions 
from tlie ravine north, and the Shor Derreh rivulet south, of the city, 
which latter, when Nimriid was in a flourishing condition, we are led 
to believe, had its debouchure lower down, on the line of the embank- 
ment of the great canal, where we see the opening"' below the isolated 
undulation south of the eastern suburbs. This isolated piece of rock 

^ Sheet II. of the Testiges of Assyria. 

® No. 6 of the plan. 

^ Ko. 6 of the plan. 

Refer to the general plan for this artificial pile. Its distance would not 
admit of including it in the large scale of Siicet II. 

Marked /on the plan. 
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soiiV appears, mdeed, from tlie debris of buildi0gs upon ifc, aiid from its 
singular conformation, to liave been connected originally with tlie 
rock undulations on wbicb tlie city was first designed ; the great em- 
bayment that we now see separating them, having been formed by the 
combined back-water action or eddies of the Tigris, and the pressure 
and percolations from the Shor Derreh in the lapse of ages. The 
walls of the city, broken and incomplete to the south, look certainly 
as if their terminations had been swept away by the floods. N ortli of 
Nimriid the character of the country is the same ; unless separated by 
rain-courses it averages a height of twenty and thirty feet above the 
valley of the river where it abuts on it^ hut more distant undulations 
rise to an elevation of eighty and ninety feet, culminating in still 
higher points, about five and a half miles north of Selamiyeh. 

Breaking through the crops or tertiary hubbies here bordering the 
valley to the east, the chief stream is the Shor Derreli rivulet, 
emanating from springs in the hill of Mar Daniel. At seasons it is 
quite dry in the lower part, owing to the water being turned on to 
the upper plains for irrigation, but in the winter and spring the 
torrents come down with great violence. The same maybe said of 
the next, an inferior rilD coming from the plains and undulations 
north of Tel Yakub, They are both lost in the valley of the Tigris, at 
points separated only by a mile and a half of undulating land. 

The tongue at the end of this has been selected for the site of 
Nimrud, the second, as we deem, in rank of the Assyrian cities. 
Compared with the capital Nineveh, it is insignificant in size, though 
equal in interest, as the mine from whence England, by the exertions 
of Layard, has obtained her principal monuments of a people pre- 
vdonsly looming as shadows only in the mist of history. What 
remains of the enceinte of Nimrud occupies an area of a little less 
than a thousand acres. The northern half of the city only appears to 
have been protected by a regular wall, which is still traceable j but 
unlike similar structures at Nineveh, they could not have been 
remarkable for great altitude or dimensions. The noble water- 
defences of the capital are wanting too to this city, it being sur- 
rounded on the north side by a mere moat of no great extents 
apparently fed by the damming up of the Tel Yakub ravine to the 
north, the waters of which being subsequently led into the ditch at 
the north-east angle of the city, thus connecting them with the Shor 
Berreh stream on the east, and the Tigris to the west, when it flowed 

’ Marked C on the plan. 

" Rich calls it Karadash ravine. We could get no fixed name for it, it having 
as many aliases as a police protege in England. 
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past tlie platforM of tlie palaces, then,, as we m,fer from, appearances, 
erected on the margin of 'that stream,.' The more prominent and 
regular walls of the city are as near, as po.ssible in the direction of the 
true cardinal points; the northern one having an outwork or project- 
ing buttress^ just midway of its length. Gates appear to have been 
situated at uncertain intervals in the wall.' 'They will be best seen 
by reference to t.he plan, as also will the- broken and irregular align- 
ments of the city to the south, a great p)art of which is* seemingly 
w,aiitiiig, being, as we suppose, swept away by the' conibined ' action of 
the rivulet and the river as described in the preceding paragraph. 
As at Mine veil, the interior disp'Ia37'S'no evidence of biiildiags beyond 
a reddish hue of .pulverized ' brick imparted to the surface of the 
undulation =5, which are higher than the walls beyond, though in the 
north-w^est angle we tlionght. the alignments of houses were traceable 
in the soil. The plough has, however, done its work here also, for 
the mansions of rich and poor, if they ever existed within, are alike 
levelled, nor are the stately temples of its rulers left imfiiiTo wed; tbe 
coulter and share, aided the atmosphere, having, indeed, atomized 
every structure exposed to their action ; and where the cypress should 
stand as the fitter emblem of their sepulture beneath, we find its 
jilaee usurped by the waving richness of spring crops. 

Though now occupying the extreme south-west corner of Nimnid, 
the plutform enshrining the temples and halls of its kings appears 
ancientlj" to liave held a more central position wdth regard to the sur- 
rounding towni, then extending, as we have surmised, much farther 
to the south. Be this as it may, the platform surrounds all that is 
now attractive on the spot, and once contained the trophies that now 
adorn the Assyrian halls of our Museum. The four palaces from 
whence these were extracted occupy the west face and south-east 
corner of this platform, ^vhich is an irregular parallelogram in shape, 
the north side being somewhat shorter than the southern ; it encloses 
an area of sixty acres. Layard has named the interior palaces, the 
north- w.estj the central, the south-west, and south-east edifices, wdiich 
nomenclature we have retained as appropriate.'^ Encircled by a much 
worn parapet rising at present a few feet above the platform within, 
they form of themselves a separate enclosure inside the city wall. 
On the north-west corner of this, where it is connected with the latter, 
is erected the Great Pyramid that looms so conspicuously .over the 

* See description of the Great Pyramid. 

" Deep ravines separate the apartments on tlie west and south face of the 
enclosure. Tlie torrents of centuries, coursing from the summit of the niojiuds to 
the plain, have in a great measure defined their extent. 
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A>ssyriaii plains. It rises 183 feet above the low antiimnai level of 
the Tigris, and about 60 feet above the platform of the paiacesA 
Recent excavations have shown the pile as based upon a rectangular 
plinth of brickwork, aligned in the direction of the cardinal points, 
and faced with finely cut blocks of limestone, having recesses in tiie 
sides at regular intervals, and a semicircular bastion projecting in the 
centre of the north wall, much in the same way as the buttress 
described in the enceinte of the city. Above the base it is composed 
of sun-dried bricks j its apex, worn down as it is at present, rose 
doubtless to a mncli greater elevation. The crumbled debris scattered 
over the sides has not only entombed the base in the wear of centuries, 
but has nearly obliterated its pyramidal form, still faintly traceable in 
the rounded outline of the mass. No remains have yet been found 
within this singular structure, although evidently designed for a 
special purpose and not raised as the creation of fancy alone. Shut 
out as the Nimrud palaces are from the other Assyrian positions in 
the neighbourhood by intervening undulations of some altitude, we 
are disposed to view its erection simply as a tower of coniniunieation, 
whence alarm or religious observances might be either signalled or 
seen from a distance around. The whole plain to the foot of the 
mountains is distinctly visible on a clear day from its suiiimit, but a 
few feet lower down ail is hid by the contiguous land. It is only 
reasonable, therefore, to refer its elevation to a specific object such as 
this, without seeking to identify it with the ^'Biista Nini,” placed by 
ancient writers in several localities of Asia Minor.^ From the absence 

^ These elevations may be a little in error, from the causes noted in the pre- 
vious paper. Rich made it 144| feet, but he had not instruments witli him ibr any 
accurate measurements. Rich’s Kurdistan and Nineveh,” vol. IL, chaj). xviii., 
p.' 132 ,. ■ ■ ■■■■■ 

* Were Ninus entombed in Nineveh at all, we should perhaps seek to ideutiiy 
the site of his mausoleum with that venerated at present as the last resting-place 
of the prophet Jonah, from the simple fact of the first Christum fathers n«>t 
recognizing the grave as that of the missionary of Nineveh. Yet doubtless a 
grave existed there, and we may infer a more than common grave, from the lixe i 
and unswerving bigotry of ail Orientals in receiving, in this respect, wliut has 
traditionally descended from age to age; nor is it likely that early Mahomed:ai>, 
keen in inquiry on matters of this nature, and doubly prejmliced, as they wen*, 
against Cliristian edifices, would blindly accept a Oh nstian chapel, periiaps 
decorated with the hated emblems of their faith, as the sepulchre of Jomih, unless 
a tomb invested with necroiogical honours from a remote per 'od rendered the 
spot, ill their eyes, worthy of memorial and preservation, Rich, who took great 
interest in such subjects, spent much time in inquiry during a residence in the 
neighbourhood, and he states that the Christians distinctly deny Jonah’s hurial on 
this spot (Kurdistan and Nineveh, Vol. II., chap, xiii,, p. 32); and in this 
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of .siieli a moiiiiHient in tbe 'capital; while we witness similar ones on a 
.smaller scale spread oTer the whole eoniitryj ire are inclined to view 
it as a religious erection of a later dynasty at a time when the practice 
of the early Persians, w’ho- made their- altars the high places of earth 
oer'gaziog in oi;n tains/* first came into vogue. The sacred fire hiazing 
from its siiniuiit might have conveyed the signal of sacrifice or prayer 
to a,li similar positions around, answering in the .latter respect to the 
minarets of Islamism in our own day. Eeceiit . excavations have 
shov.'ii .too that it served for other national purposes; it having. borne 
on its south face a grand tablet conimemorative .of a series of events 
recorded on a singde stone, perhaps of thirty tons in weight. Thrown 
down from its position, it now^ lies in fragments' at the foot of the pile 
between the north- w^est palace and an adjoining apartment, Avhich, 
to ilistiiiguibii it, is named the Temple of in the ■ plan before 

us. But whatever cause' may be a'ssigiied as the origin of this 
singular nionuiiient, it has served as an attractive object on the plains 
■of Assyria for many ages past. As a ruin -it excited .the attention of 
Layard and liicli in the present century, as it did that of Xenophon 
upwards of three hundred years before the birth of Christ. He names 
it Larissa; aiKl from his description it wmuid appear that the masonry- 
of tlie base,.so lattdy exposed a^gain, vvas then conspieiious, though it 
could scarceh" have been more perfect than it is now. Nimriid, 
indeed, in eveiy }>hase of its singular histoiw, is pregnant with interest 
to the European, wTiethcr in connection with the footprints of the 

respect most autliors agree with them, placing liis tomb at Gath-heplier and Tyre 
in Ihilestine, tlie pseiido-Epiphauius even allotting a portion of the cemetery of 
Cenezceiis to the reception of the prophet's body. —See De Yitis Proph.” and 
the Paschal Chroii., cpioted by Kitto. The Christians had, however, a sort of 
hermitage on the site of the present tomb. This hermit. age, dedicated only to 
Jonah, in Christian veneration for hi.s mission to Nineveh, may have been erected 
iK^ar the principal feature of the Necropolis, generally, from the sanctity attached 
to the dead, the last memorial of a city. Its position on this might be regarded in 
keeping with the character of an ediiice raised by austere piety and entiiusiasm ; 
and, on the Mahomedau invasion, a pardonable deceit connecting the chapel and 
the grave, while it preserved both ruin, may liave oidginated and perpetuated 
an error whicdi renders the site a ‘^noli me tangere’’ position to the spade of the 
antiquarian. Could we convince the ^ Ulema of such an error, and point out the 
prophet’s grave to them in Palestine, Islam credulity, partaldng more of supersti- 
tion than respect, might deem the work a charitable one which separated the 
corrupt relies of their race from the remains of a heathen and proscribed people; 
a little money would then put us in possession of the mysterious contents of the 
mound. Since the above was written W'e heard of operntions having been com* 
meneed by the Turks themselves, and on^our way to England examined some 
colossal specimens of Assyrian, -sculpture on ajevei with the. 'foundational of the 
opposed tomb of the prophet. 
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indoEiitable Teii Tk^ in relation to its own preyioiis career 

of glory and reiio\yn* Invested witk local traditionsj the long winter 
night of the Arab is enlivened too by tbeir relation, and tliough be is 
not over-critical inf egard to the truth of the narrative, he is as much 
interested in his subject as the most ardent philosopher of our schools. 

In the supericiai sketch represented by our plan there is little else 
attractive in the ruins of Nimnid. The palaces, buried in the interior 
platform, have been minutely described in Layard’s interesting pages. 
We saw them under the disadvantages attendant on the preservation 
of the sculptures ; for they had been but partially cleared again of the 
rubbish heaped over them on Layard's departure. We saw enough, 
however, to satisfy an ample curiosity, and only regretted that tlie 
brief time at our disposal from other active duties, would not admit of 
detailed plans being made of the interior on a large scale. These would 
require a long residence on the sj>ot, and, moreover, to effect them, the 
Iialls and temples must be laid bare again, at an expense perhaps iii- 
commensurate with the object in view. The eastern suburb appears 
to have been formed after the modelling of the original town. Its 
mounds^ on the south side higher than the platform of Nimrud, though 
lower than the great pyramid, would seem to cover other monuments 
of the period ; and, indeed, were excavations undertaken on a grander 
scale, under an able superintendent, we should doiibless derive as much 
material as archseologists could ever expect to possess, or, indeed, as 
the nation at large could desire. 

There are, moreover, other positions contiguous to Nimriid which 
would yield similar relics ; one of which, under the modern name of 
Selamiyeh, that of an Arab village of an early Mahomedan era, occu- 
pies a portion of Sheet IL of our vestiges of Assyria. Now only a 
miserable hamlet, it was of considerable importance, even in the better 
days of Islam, the Oriental geographers, in a confused manner, identify- 
ing the site with A thur or Assyria.® 

But without these notices, we could not fail to recognize the 
crumbled and almost obliterated walls as the structures of a syn- 
chronous period with Nimrud and Nineveh. Their remains enclose 
an area, at present, of four hithdred and ten acres; but part of 
the city, at no time of very great extent, has been swept away 
by the Tigris, or severed from its precipitous position by the shock 

^ About eighty-three feet above the level of the plain. I am led to believe 
these eminences were somehow connected with the canal from the Zab. Perhaps 
the -water was raised by machines erected here for the supply of the western 
palaces, on the great dam being ruptured by the flood. 

* See Yakut, in hPajim al Buldaii ; and Abuifeda, under the head of • 
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of an earthquake. The alignments of the south-west face, now on 
the edge of the cliffs, washed at times by the Tigris, extended fur- 
ther to* the west wdiile the city was in existence, and the north-west 
wall meeting it from a northerly direction, formed a right angle 
overlooking the stream. This angle, and all that stood upon it, has 
Ion- since^lisappeared in the flood; hut under the debris of more 
recent edifices, forming high mounds in the interior, we might be cer- 
tain of meeting with Assyrian monuments, as wo have done at other 
olaces.^ The soil, indeed, cannot be scraped even without exposing 
lon-'Cevercd buildings, the materials of which are prominent also in 
thf '^set'tmns of the ravines passing through the city. Similar ravines 
conflne the city on the north and south ; the former having warm 
^i.riii--=. like the Shor Derreh, in its bed, that emit petroleum, and, at 
the sL'ie time, aid other sources in tainting the otherwise pure air of 
the locality with fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, which, m a dense 
stale of the atmosphere, lie sufficiently low to infect the whole plain. 
An alkaline clay, much prized in the baths of Mosul and by the Aral, 
females of the neighbourhood, abounds too in the banks of this ravine. 

We have no more to offer on the subject of Nimrud, and, indeed, 
fear having alreaclv said too much. The present aspect of the spot lias, 
however, suggested ideas, which, though in some measure foreign to 
our subject, we have ventured to pen, to relieve the dryness of geogra- 
phical narrative ; and in the accompanying plan have endeavoured to 
delineate the features of the locality as faithfully as we are able. To 
the enterprising explorer of the region, as a competent judge of its 
merits and as a small token of the interest we have taken m his career 
and discoveries for the last twelve years, we inscribe Sheet II. “ of the 
Vestiges of Assyria, feeling assured of the approval ot the Govern- 
mont of India, under whoso authority the survey was made during tue 

hist spring. 


Naeratiye of the Nineveh bEBVEV, , 

We have now done with the more-known vestiges of ancient 
Y«svria and those who require other detailed features of the region 
included in Sheet III- must follow us in the iiarrativ^ of the survey, 
where occasional particulars of its modern aspect will be found inter- 

1 A of a fine eylinder, bearing a genealosieal inscription, was obtained 

at Selamiyeh Cuneiform-stamped bricks, with a new form of name, and a stone 
with crouLing lions, of a somewhat rude type, procured from the village, bespeak 
too a mine of antiquities, not yet examined. 

- On a plane scale of one thousand feet tu an ineii. 
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spersed aBiong the notices of our daily proceedings. These are re- 
corded only as an estimate of the pains taken to render the work as 
perfect as possible in the short interim allotted to our labours. 

The East India Company, ev^er the liberal patrons of science, at 
the request of the trustees of our national museum caused the survey 
to be made. More pressing duties, however, prevented its acconiplish- 
inent at an earlier period than the last spring, when we set out from 
Baghdad on our errand, with the instruments and party necessary to 
the undertaking. We were at a loss, however, for an assistant, until 
Dr. Hyslop, with the sanction of Colonel Eawlinson, generously offered 
his aid for the purpose ; and, through his active exertions in the field, 
we are mainly indebted to the completion of the survey, for our time 
was very limited indeed. To his zeal in the department, the Flora of 
the Nineveh region will be known. We will not forestall his obser- 
vations on this head, but acknowledge his ready compliance with our 
views with the thanks it deserves. 

To ascertain the meridian distance of the region we were proceed- 
ing to from Baghdad, it was necessary to make a caravan journey by 
easy stages, to give full effect to the performance of the chronometers, 
two of which, excellent instruments by Dent, we had with us. They 
acted admirably on the way, and gave results when compared with a 
carefully adjusted dead-reckoning from day to day, as creditable to 
their own excellence as corroborative of the care with which they had 
been carried from stage to stage. The daily traverses made on the 
road, with the astronomical observations taken, are embodied in the 
Appendix. It will sufiice here to record that the great minaret of 
Mosul, in latitude 20' 16'' north, has a meridian distance of 

16' 52'' west of Baghdad ; a quantity which cannot be far from 
the truth. The other observations on the journey will form the basis 
of another map, that of^the great military road between the modern 
capitals of Assyria and Irak, now under construction, and continued 
as leisure will permit. We therefore abandon the records of this part 
of our journey for a time, and open our note book at the Upper Zab, 
which stream we reached in thirteen days from Baghdad, 

Here we experienced the first great delay we had met with, for it 
occupied from 2 f.m. on the preceding day ’until the morning of the 
next to cross the stream by the frail and dimmutive rafts worked by 
the villagers of the two Eellaks, who are a mixed people of Yezidis 
and Boht Kurds, cantankerous enough in the exercise of their vocations 
as ferrymen across the stream. 

Such delay the traveller experiences on the great post road of 
Turkey, and, if ail else were satisfactory, this fact alone augurs ill of 
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t!ie aclmiiiistmtion. Tkough we did not get dinner until midniglitj we 
must cease grumbling, to admire tbe pretty scene open to us at sun- 
rise, sucli as is presented by gentle pastures, sloping to tbe banks of 
the stream, and coTered with tbe flocks and first lambkins of tlie sea- 
son, frkldng around the black tents of the shepherds, which dot the 
emerald carpet spread by nature on the banks of the Zab. Ascending 
the tongue lying between it and tbe Ghazr-Su we see the great plain 
of Shemamek, bounded by the Kara-cliokh hills, dotted with tbe 
tumuli of former races, on the left of the Zab. To the west, beyond 
the meeting of the Ghazr, the view is interrupted by the ridges from 
the Jebel Makiiib and Ayn-es-Safra, shutting out the great Nineveh 
phiiu. We observe, however, a conical pile, just capping above the 
ridge, and are told it is Keremiis, a structure of an unknown age and 
people. This glimpse of a past generation increases an anxiety for a 
nearer inspection ; but wq de.scend into the glen of the Ghazr by an 
easy decliBe, and find ourselves shut out from all beyond it. Here an 
ancient tumulus, called Tel Aswad by the Arabs, and Minkubi by Bich, 
points perhaps to the position of a keep that anciently guarded the 
ford of the Ghazr, which stream becomes at times a fractious torrent, 
quite impassable to caravans. When we passed it was brawling over 
pebbly beds in different chaniiels. 

We had to make a long detour in search of the most shallow places, 
and some amusing incidents were derived from the alarm of our Bagh- 
dadis, as, wdth their cdothes drawn up to the chin, they endeavoured to 
stem the torrent. An hour brought us on the level of the ridges to the 
west, and the Nineveh plain, its habitations, and singular tumuli, were 
at once spread out before us ; but the capital still lay hid behind the 
undulations wdiich border the Tigris to the east. Here the green mea- 
<Iows of the insecure tracts are exchanged for the ridge and furrow 
peculiarities of tilled iaiid, interspersed with the hamlets of a compa- 
ratively civilised people, which, pleasing enough in the prospects they 
hold out to the owners, aflbrd at this season but a dull track for the 
traveller, especially when softened by the moisture of constant rains. 
The pace is thus a heavy one to the city, and is much lengthened, for 
the upper way has to be kept near the base of the isolated hill of 
Ayn -es-Safra, which has on its summit the remains of a Christian 
church, dedicated to Mar Daniel, a venerable pastor of an early Chris- 
tian period. The hill is sometimes known by the latter name, but the 
former, “the bile fountain,” is its real appellation, derived from a 
sulphur spring at its base, which is said to possess remedial proper- 
ties in hepatic derangements of the system. Birtullah is next passed, 
which we are informed is a Christian village. This boasts of a stone 
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liouse, that bad been a few years ago the pretty mansion of a Mosul 
pasha; and an oblong building of stone, on the east of the hamlet, is 
pointed out as the clinrch dedicated to the Virgin, who with the 
Syrians, Jacobites, and Chaldean Catholics in all this tract, has a yen a 
higher reneration than is accorded to her by similar sects in the West, 
But we ninst pass on, as a drizzling rain is urging us to shelter our- 
selves in the city, and besides shuts out the features in the landscape 
around. We shall, however, pass them again; in the meantime we 
ascend the undulations near the hamlet Kojdk, and, for the first time, 
see 1 he Tigris again, since quitting it at Baghdad. On the west of it 
the domes and minarets of Mosul are dimly visible through a drizzling 
mist, and prostrate before us are the walls of the celebrated city whose 
history but a short time ago lay buried in the piles on either hand. 
We sweep past the white tomb, which bears the name of the mis- 
sionary of Nineveh, erected on the summit of one of them ; and, ere the 
reverie we have fallen into is well commenced, it is broken again by 
the clattering of our cattle’s feet over the boards of the floating bridge 
which connects the living city with the dead. Thus, fairly in the 
muddy streets of Mosul, we add to the bustle and animation which 
prevails, even on such a miserable wet day. We were, however, soon 
housed in the comfortable room of the lady ^ whose hospitality is so 
generously dispensed at Mosul, and at her table were introduced to 
two of the members^ of the commission sent to explore the antiqui- 
ties of Mesopotamia by the government of France. Through the 
zeal of Colonel Eawlinson, and the activity of our friend Layard, 
these learned savans will, we fear, find themselves forestalled. In the 
evening we inspected the gold mask, vases, gold earrings, necklace, 
and other curious relics daily obtained from Koiyunjik, as well as a 
vast amount of written tablets, lying stored for transmission to Eng- 
land. There was also a gold coin of Tiberius Cmsar, found near a 
tomb, a relic, doubtless, of Roman occupation. 

For the three subsequent days we were prisoners, as it were, in 
Mosul. It rained incessantly day and night, and though nothing could 
be attempted in the field, our route from Baghdad was well calculated 
and protracted within doors. With a limited time only, it was neces- 
sary to do something, and on March 12th we accordingly moved out, 
in defiance of the wet, and pitched our camp in the swamp at the foot 
of the Koiyunjik mound. Colonel Rawliiison had joined us the day 
before, on a tour of inspection of the work now in progress by excava- 
ting parties. The 13th, however, gave promise of amendment in the 
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ATcatber, and. as soon as -tlie' gromnd was fairly diy, tlie base for future 
operations was measured^ and piles, wliere .needed fo.r trian'i;tilati(mj 
were erected in tlie xieigliboiirliood. Angles too, were taken at tbe 
principal points, and :tlie beiglits of' tbe^ monnds of Nefei Yunus and 
Koiyunjik ascertaiiied. ■ . . 

The next <lay, being Sunday, the people . rested, ..but we were conn 
pelled to piN>ceeti with the construction of the map, or, with the short 
time at oiir disposal, coupled with the wet weather, we should never 
cvinplete the work in hand. The latitude of our principal position 
was wed! ascertained to-day, by the sun’s favouring us for awhile, and 
the azinmtlis for meridian vpjiies w’ere procured also. Thus we had 
fairh^ coiniiieucxul ; and while our labours were in progress on and 
around ibo nioniul, the French artists attached to M, Fresnel’s party 
were occupied hi sketching the sculptures. 

Marcii 15. Day^hreak. We w’ere on the nioiiiid of Koiyninjik, and 
managed to procure the first round of good angles, it being a brilliant 
clear morning'. These enahied ten principal positions to be calculated 
and plotted on the map, and by the time these Were finished, the 
iionr was convenient for corroborating the latitude of the previous day, 
d his diiTered but one second from that of yesterday, and wuis thus far 
satisfactory. "While this was in operation, the French consul, M. Place, 
made a visit to the camp from Khorsahad, which lie is still excavatius: 
with but little success. Colonel Rawlinson had, liowever, gone to visit 
the pasha, and in the afternoon we traced in the wdiole of the western 
%vall of Nineveh, south of the Khosr, measuriiig it and its curves with 
a chain the whole way. From its contour it is evi<leiit the Tigris 
once flowed along it, into the position it now holds south of the city. 

March Id. The great mound of Koiyunjik was measured around 
the base wdtii the chain. The bed of a streain to the north, and tbe 
present channel of the Khosr to the east, show that it was encircled by 
a vstream of water, and appearances suggest its having been led in from 
tbe north-east angle of the city 'svalL There is a dried-up well near 
the mill of Armusldjeh, where the stream seems to have bifurcated 
in olden times. This work was placed on the map in tbe forenoon, 
and the latitude was again ascertained, but 4'’ less tlum yesterday. 
In the afternoon the northern alignment of the walls of Nineveh wei'e 
traced in their rectangnlar form, and the debris of edifices within 
marks the principal ones as having existed there. Visited the north 
gateway, which we designated ^Hhe porch of Bulls.” The mound on 
its eastern side has been opened by Layard, and the interior exposes a 
magnificent sight to those entering suddenly from without, for colossal 
hulls of an excellent form, with human heads crowned with the 
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peculiar tiara of Koijunjik, stand in grim and stately majesty in tlie 
depth of the caTerns of the wall. These are unfinished, as if the 
sculptor had suddenly dropped his chisel and fled in alarm. Most of 
our party were inclined to take the same course, and, certainly, an 
indescribable feeling of awe seems to creep over one while contem- 
plating the groups in the mysterious position they occupy. Our 
Arabs christened them Jemas,” or Buffaloes,” being the animals 
they are acquainted with as most resembling them in size. From this 
position the wall was carried over the natural rock ridges of the 
country; and a little beyond the highest part we observed the spur to 
have been cut through to form a moat for the protection of the north 
side of the city, in -connection with the works of a similar kind on the 
east face. The survey to-day was completed as far as the KliosFs 
passage through the east wall, the height of which was ascertained as 
given in the general sketch. Returning to the camp along the 
Khosr’s course we suddenly came upon a party of young girls, who 
had selected a nook of the stream to bathe in out of the direction of 
the usual roads. Like water nymphs, some dived, while others hid 
themselves, as they thought, from view, by assuming a crouching 
attitude with their hands concealing the face, like the ostrich 
imagining itself hidden when itself blind to exterior objects around. 
It is evident they had not anticipated the prying eye of the surveyor 
so close to them, for their clothes were at a distance and could not he 
reached without a greater exposure, so they quietly maintained their 
attitude, and the laughing of those swimming in the water told of the 
enjoyment afforded by the discomfiture of their companions. It was 
a pretty sight, however, and the water streaming from their long jetty 
hair down their fair and supple figures, glistening wet in the burning 
sun, offered a feature of modern Naiads such as is seldom seen, and, 
n'loreover, sa-dly deficient in the human groups represented in the 
ancient lialls in their vicinity. Those Assyrians, we suspect, were a 
jealous and crusty race, or they would have favoured us with a few 
full-length specimens of their womankind.” 

March 17. Operations were continued around the mound of Nebi 
Yunus, and its entire circumference measured with the chain, to the 
nmusenient of the villagers who inhabit the modern buildings 
contiguous to the tomb of Jonah. They offered, however, no 
molestation ; and a loquacious ‘^^Syed,” after assuring us on his own 
authority that Nineveh in reality stood here, volunteered a mass of 
information quite foreign to that sought; but he pointed out an old 
course of the Khosr, contiguous to the west wall of Nineveh, which 
we subsequently traced to the deserted bridge of three arches stand- 
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ing OE tlie plain ; showing that this rivalet changed its course to its 
present outlet into the Tigris not Tory long ago» After breakfasting 
at the camp and placing the morning's work xipon paper, we pro- 
ceeded to tiic east W’all, south of the Ivhdsr, where we left off yester- 
day, and traced, ft to-day as far as the coiispicnoiis inoiiiids which rise 
high above the wall where cut tirrougli by the Keremlis road. Here 
parties were empdoyecl extracting the hnely-ciit blocks of stone which 
seem to form the base^of the mural .defences of .NiiieTeli. These hear 
mostly a Giineiform legend of a li..Ee or tw^o only. The exaiiiiimtion 
of the TarioES fosses that defended' the .eapitalj occupied the afternoon* 
They are certainly well designed for t!ie 2 ,r purpose, and .when the 
4hnns were properly attended to Hi,iist have sorroiinded .the capital 
with a triple belt of water in this part, or, when necessary, isolated it 
altogether from the contiguous country, in the midst of a large lake. 
Other stations were taken up to-day on the hill of Arbachiyeli for 
extending the triangulation.. We had from this a full' .view of the 
pda in as far as Khorsabad. The shady green slopes of the ancient 
tumuli contrasted with the lively verdure of the fields, and the white 
tomb and mud structures of the present population, in a leiiiarkahle 
and pretty manner, rendering the several objects very distinct in the 
telescopes of our theodoiite.s, though we experienced much difficulty 
in naming them for angular values from the stupidity of our guides. 
On our return, as night set in, we suddenly missed one of our party, as 
If he had been spirited away. We scurried orer the plain and 
ascended the dykes in every direction without success; and while 
bewildered and alarmed at his abrupt disappearance at that hour, he 
stood at our feet in the grey du.sk and silence of evening as if by 
enchantment. We had forgotten the little grotto of Deinlaimijeh and 
the pure water of Tliishe's fountain commemorated by Rich. Our 
friend, ho^vever, had not, and being thirsty after the day’s fatigue, he 
had dropped sud<Ienlj into the deep trench where it exists, unknown 
to the party preceding him, and, to our relief, as .suddenly emerged 
agsiin when we were in real aliinn for his safety. The night 
threatened to be a wet one, and the clouds, accumulating in heavy 
masses on the Kurdistan hills, augured ill for our ojjerations on the 
morrow. We found on our arrival at the tents a comp>a.ny of dancing 
boys preparing for our amusement, but being able to dispense with 
the disgusting performances of this cias.s of Turkish hybrids, they 
were dismissed, much to the chagrin of themselves and their native 
admirers. 

March 18. The circuit of the ancient city was completed by 
measuring the walls in the south-east quarter, to the dam, the remains 
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of wliicli are yet visible i a tlie bed of the Tigris, on the south of the 
city. Yaremjeli, an ancient j)ile, was visited and its position ascer- 
tained from angles on its summit. *Tiiese, too, extend our triangiila- 
tion to the east and south-east. The pile itself has been washed by 
the Tigris many centuries back, and may, indeed, occasionally, in 
periods of inundation, still stand in the flood. Half of it has been 
swept away, exposing a section in which pottery and large limestone 
slabs form alternate strata with about eight feet of earth. The 
artificial portion is quite distinct from the marl and loam formation of 
the original cliff it reposes on, and puzzled us much in conjectures 
relative to its constniction and use. Rich says the natives regard it 
as the ^‘'potteries of Nineveh,” suggested to them, doubtless, by the 
quantity of urns embedded in the soil, which, however, led us to 
conclude its origin was owing to the use of the site during a long 
period as a Necropolis for the dead, as at j)resent. The top is covered 
with graves and tombs, and a village of the name stands on the neck 
connecting it with the cliif, formed by the wash of the Tigris in a 
remote period. The margin of the river, its islands and sand-banks, 
were traced on our way back to caTn|). 

March 19. The storm that had been impending the last twenty- 
four hours burst on us last night, and before morning our camp and 
the village of Armushiyeli were as isolated positions in a Slough of 
Despond.” The heavy squalls threatened to blow the tent down, and 
it required all our ingenuity to sleep within the compass of an 
nmbrella spread out to shelter us from the drippings from the roof. 
It was impossible to map in such a damp atmosphere. We, therefore, 
betook ouTselves to the saddle, and the day partially clearing enabled 
ns to transfer the northern plain, with its villages and river face, to 
the map. On this many edifices doubtless stood in an Assyrian age; 
for the present villages of Ba-’Aowiieh, Beysaii, Reshidijeh, Sherif- 
klifin, and Gubbeh^ are known to have relics of the times thickly 
spread ill the soil on which they are built. The monastery of Mar 
Gfeorgiz or Jorjez stands at a distance, like a castellated mansion of 
the Crusade era, on an ancient tumulus; and the portion of a 
quadrangle a little south of it, near the elevated ridges, points to an 
Assyrian position half swept off by the floods. The mound at 
Slierif-khan, or Sheri Khan as it is now corrupted, has proved to be a 
temple of Sennacherib s, and the remains of a fine canal on the east of 
it would seem formerly to have led the waters of the Tigris to 
Nineveh after it was abandoned by the stream. A fine cylinder, 
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some valuable talkie ts^. and other. curious trilieSj have been found here 
blit no sculptures that •^e know ol. 

We were caught in a heavy thiiiicler-storiii^ and had to take shelter 
in the village of Beysan, where we were invitee! into a sinoke- 
begriined lioveb clastitnte of coBveniences of every kind. It was 
(nddeiit the inmates cared for. nothing but mere aiiinial existence; am] 
as we are b}" no means particular.' we lit our pipes and,, listened to the 
conversation of the -.groups .which, soon asseinbled aro.mid. A 
Baglulal pundit astonished . the' 'eoiimiiini ty with his tales^ fully 
!)elieved by the ignorant and unwashecl villagers of this district. A 
Suni liini-elh his sarmsms were particularly levelled .against the 
ShialiSj vrlioni he- accused of nverj crime against God and inaii^ 
cmifoniidiiig them in. his category of infidels, with the .singular classes 
who ibrn.i the population of Beshidiyeli and Slierff-klian, These 
villagers arc of the ‘*Ila Ihihi” persuasion^ or^ as they are named 
IierCj Clicrogli SunderaiiSj or . e.xtingnishers,' of light/’ from their 
religions .eereinonies heiog mysterloiisly coiiductec! in^ the dark, and 
.lienee are attributed to tlieni tlm orgies whicli are said to have been 
enacted on' the festivals of Yenus^ both in Greece and Babylonia. 
The iiC'Oiise tliat Is said to pertain amongst them we are not prepared 
to deny; W'e believ-c ib h.oweve.iv.to be miich. exaggerated bj^* those not 
admitted to tlieir observances, wliicli exclude aJ.1 other sects. They 
aiT 3 an iiiofie.iisiTe people, -andj while tenacious of the intrusion -of 
others on their belief, they readily enough cloak their true religion by 
the profession of I\rahomedanisui, perhaps dreading the persecutions 
wdiieli they have been subjected to. Wo shall allude to 

them again presently, and in the mean time hastek hack to our camp, 
having been dcd)aiTed ri-sitlng their villages by the furious squall 
wliich lasted for two hours, in which hailstones formed of transparent 
crystals of ice on the outside, had, as a nucleus, a- pellet of snow 
vritliiii. ■\Ye had never witnessed them of such a size, the largest 
which we measured being ,an inch and a half in diameter. Oiir 
horses, exposed as they were, became frantic with the pelting they 
received, and tried hard to break away; one, indeed, succeeded in 
doing so, taid scoured tiirough the ‘‘Waiii|>y lofiiu (d’ tlie plain as if 
wild %Tlth torture and afiVight. 

The next day was one of pitiless rain, accompanied by heavy gusts 
of wind ; and, as nothing could be accomplished in furtherance of the 
survey, wm devoted it to expjloriiig in the bowels of Koiyunjik, in the 
vaults and temples of which we were, in some iiieasiirc, sheltered 
from the down- pour above, though our progress was, rat-like, tliroiigh 
the drains below. We were greatly entortniued, however, with the 
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scenes opened to our yiew. Tlie galleries from Lail to Iiall^ tunnelled 
out by Layard; exhibit sculptured bas-reliefs on all sides. We see the 
mode of transporting the colossal bulls from place to place by the 
Assyrians, and the order of march of their armies, in which the yarious 
corps are distinguished by peculiar equipments of arms and dress. 
Descriptiye scenery of the country passed through is detailed with a 
minute regard to local features, and the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions are delineated on the shores, or in the rivers and seas adjacent to 
the line of march. Here are crabs, fish, and tortoises ; land and aquatic 
birds, and a variety of trees and shrubs, either spread on the plain, or 
covering the sides of the hill paths, in the branches of which are 
perched the nests and younglings of the feathered tribe, craving for 
food, or essaying a flight on their own account, in the true fashion of 
nature. The entrances to the halls are guarded by colossal bulls, aud 
watched over by various demi-gods in the Assyrian mythology, of 
which the biped merman or mermaid is the most genteel, habited as it 
is in a scaly robe, terminating in a fin-tailed skirt of great elegance 
and propriety of curve. In the king’s apartment we have the monarch 
occupying the state chair, surrounded by regal emblems, among which 
the tent, chariot, and umbrella are conspicuous. He wears the peculiar 
tiara of the Koiyunjik sovereigns, something resembling the bead of the 
Persian of the present day. Before liim his chamberlain is offering gifts, 
while captives are kneeling in supplication, emblematic of his power 
in life and death. Then are displayed a long string of prisoners, and 
the spoils of war, attended both by horse and foot, among whom is 
observed a cart drawn by oxen, bearing sacks of plunder, w^hereon 
are seated tender women, not w^anting in maternal solicitude, though 
absorbed in the contemplated horrors of the fate awaiting them. Con- 
solation appears to be derived from the kisses bestowed on the infants 
in their arms, and we envy while we admire the mind of the Assyrian 
sculptor, who, amid the stirring scenes he has pourtrayed, has not for- 
gotten the emotions which characterised humanity, even in the fiercer 
ages of war and blood. Other females follow on foot behind, and are 
distinguished from eunuchs by their loose robes and long hair, the lat- 
ter being habited in girdles, and conspicuous by elaborate bnshiness of 
tonsure, though the faces of both are alike smooth and undignified. 
Next are camels laden with booty, attended by an armed escort. Then 
follow the regular troops; those helmeted and plumed, bearing a lance, 
sword, and dagger, comjJrise the heavy-armed legions, in advance of 
the archers and slingers, both of which bodies are faithfully represented 
by their weapons, and by a lighter dress and gait on the march. The 
siege operations against a doomed city are next shewn on a centre 
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paiiel I tlie lat'Merg are placed against t lie wall ^ and some wlio We 
ascended are imrled headlong from ' tii.e hattlemeii ts^, while torcliesj 
stones^ and other missiles^ are discharged from the works on those 
belowj with the intention of destroying the engines which are being 
pushed np an mciined plane, in contiguity to the wmlls, so that the 
people concealed within can nnderinine while protected from the eneinj. 
There is the “ test lulo/’- serving as a shield before the archers, to 
render til eir aim' more sure and deadly than it would otherwise he. 
Similar operations are designed on the walls of another apartment, 
whieh perhaps was dedicated to Yictory. The entrance is by a narrow 
■way, flanked with the portraits of two hideous grifliii -headed monsters, 
menacing with a mace in one hand and a short dagger in the other, 
preceded by a human figure with extended arms, as if denouncing 
veiigeanco against the rebellious subjects of the great king. Here the 
besieged city has fallen, and the punishnierit of the refractory inhabi- 
tants is witnessed ill the impaiemeiits and slaiighter going on around. 
Women and children are flying by a postern door for safety in the 
neiglibomiiig glens, and the whole is, perhaps, as true a picture of 
Assyrian government as can he desired. The much-disfigured remains 
of two somewhat dimiimtive elephants are not fir removed from this 
hall. From their high position in the mound, we suspect them to have 
originally occupied a loftier post in the edifices of Koiyuiijik, and 
their disfiguration seems also to imply their exposure for a great length 
of time. We think them creations of an age subsequent to that of tlie 
temples adjoining, from the above surmises coupled with the appear- 
ance of an inferiority both in design and execution, when compared 
with the majestic forms of similar animals at no great distance to the 
north of them : we mean those of the colossal liomotaurs, in the great 
hall of Inxils.’’ Though defaced at present, the attitude and propor- 
tions of the>se display majesty and dominion in no common degree, and 
arranged as they are in stern array in the dark caverns of Iloiyunjik, 
closely attended by the castigating and lion-crushing figure of the 
Assyrian Hercules, we confess to a feeling whieh partook of minglcil 
admiration and alarm, though not u.sually taken aback by such or 
any other prodigies. Wo were somehow impressed wdth the idea 
that the presiding genius of the temple would momentarily issue 
from the dark labyrinths beyond, and demand the reason of our intru- 
sion, Our flesh crept indeed at the thought of the forty stripes save 
one, which might he inflicted by the sentence of a baker s dozen’ 
from a Hetor, armed with a tribracheated weapon such as he graspsd 

^ lie is armed with a cat o’three tails an iuRtrument squared upon to suit 
modern ideas for the roaintenance of diseipliue. 
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Certainly as works of art tliey are fine creations of miiicl and claisel, 
and we are at no loss to eonceire the illiterate niiiltitndes of that day 
prostrating themselves before images like these^ when we see the 
Christian community of the present time reverencing the puerile pro- 
ductions of the most degraded art/ as displayed on the walls of the 
churches in the immediate neighhourhoocl,^ an d, indeed, in all parts of 
the East. The chambers and galleries of Koiyuujik that have been 
opened, exhibit also a mass of records in the Cuneiform character, both 
separate and attached to the sculptures ; and will doubtless yield more, 
if properly excavated. We have an idea that other works of a still 
more primitive age lie entombed beneatli the floors of the present 
apartments, which we thought were considerably above the base of tlie 
mound. Not a third of this large pile has yet been systematically 
examined, and we shall soon have to deplore the wreck of the sculp- 
tures already exposed, for calcined as they are, from the effects of fire, 
they must moulder and fall from the positions they occupy ; nor will 
they hear removal from the walls. 

March 21 was devoted to investigating the positions on the west of 
the river, but we had some difficulty. in getting there, owing to the 
flooded state of the Khosr and Tigris in the last three days. The 
former we forded, with the water up to ouiv saddle-flaps, and the latter 
was crossed in the ferry-boat, after much delay, owing to the rapidity 
of the current. The bridge, warped over to the western shore, now 
floated useless, in a sheltered position alongside the houses of Mosul. 
In the ferry-boats horses and men are promiscuously jumbled at much 
risk, particularly when one of the former may be viciously disposed, 
which happened in this case. To keep the peace, however, water had 
to be sprinkled among them, and, in a short time, when the splashing 
of the oars and the shouting commenced, in order to extort bakshish”® 
from the passengers, their vice had subsided in alarm, at their own 
position on the moving flood. We were struck at the number of dumb 
people employed as ferrymen in Mosul, and, for our ovvm part, could 
have wished the proportion still greater. It would have saved the 
pressure on the tympanum, which pained us greatly, while subject to 
the din occasioned by the shouts and anathemas that were bandied 
about by the mob : but we found ourselves at last on the other side, 

^ None can look upon tlie daubs luingup in tbe monastery of Mar Jorjlz, or in 
other similar edifices, without painful evidence of the low standard of the Christian 
mind here. 

2 An Arabicised Persian v/ord from “ to bestow” ? It is in com- 

mon use all over Egypt, Syria, and other parts of Asia Minor, where it implies 
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md proceeded to, tlie great minaret of tlie citj.: Tliroiigli the civility 
of.Sjed Mustaia, the holy .personage 'in charge of .the in osqiiej we were 
allowed to ascend the lofty column, which overiooks the whole plain 
:to the, base of tlie iiiountainsj and beyond the Zab also. Nimriid and 
the yaa-ioiis positions wnre clearly in view, and we had the gratihcation 
of obtaining a good round of angles, vdiich corroborated every position 
we had independently determined. The niulia's people gave us all the 
information we desired. Our proceedings, however, furnished scope 
for speculation in the townspeople below ; some thought we were 
looking for a position to plant guns upon against the town, which it is 
thougiit we are .not long hence to occupy j while others turned over 
the idea of tlie ruined mosque being required for a Chris tlan,: cljiirch, 
wdien that event should take place; it having been the site of one, we 
believe, before the Afahoinedan invasion of the country. ' The. present 
building was raised by Noor-ed-din, in the Tooth year of the Hejrah. 
The double spiral staircase is still in good repair, bat the coliiinii itself 
is somewhat bent, and shaky in app>earanco. The architecture displays 
the neat and compact brickwork of most of the older Saracenic build- 
ings, in fine preservation for its age.^ Our next proceeding ■was to 
stroll carelessly through the nortlierii quarter of the town, and it being a 
Sunday afternoon, wc derived some pleasure from tlie a|)pearance of the 
gay groups of Christian ladies and children, dressed in every variety 
of colour, seated in the green grass wdiicli overspreads the open part of 
AIosul, from a little north-east of the great central iiiosipie to the walls 
on the north. The men, in black turbans, were congregated in knots 
ut a distance beyond. Their amusements were not, however, derived 
from conversation alone; for we observed a passing bottle and heads 
alternately thrown back contribute a little to the exhilaration of the 
parties, though there were no gross exhibitions to offend. We were 
sainted respectfully, in passing onwards to the Bash-Tabiyeh,^ a mo- 
dern pile of some strength and elevation, forming the north-east angle 
of the Mosul walls. This is .said to be built on the foundations of the 
old monastery of Mar Gabriel, a Ghidstian edifice of early times. It 
is washed by the Tigris when higli, and stands seventy- five feet above 
the cliffs, near wdiich arc some sulphur springs, called *Ayn-al-Kabnt,® 
bordering the stream, Bash-Tabiyeh is in some repute as a dungeon 
of more than ordinary strength and depth. We did not test it by a 
descent into its vaults, but passed gradually onwards, along the ram- 

^ Upwards of five centuries. 

2 Xurkisb, signifying "chief bastion; 

/H : 
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parts of tlie towii^ to tlie Sinjar gate,^ emy bastion of and 

indeed aroirnd the whole town^ was duly added to the map> in the 
ev'eniiig. The wall is a simple looped curtain, of no great strength, 
supported by irregular semilunar bastions, varying in size, having a 
ditch, on an average of twenty feet in depth by fifty broad, beyond it. 
The positions of the principal tombs and public inosc] ues were also 
earefiiliy ascertained, as well as those of the gates on all sides of the 
city. The pasha’s private residence, and the barracks for the artiileiy, 
stand on the margin of the Tigris, to the south-east of the walls, and 
the arsenal, or Tdp-Khaneh,^ intermediate between them and the 
gateway called Bab-et-Tdpe,^ or ^*Gate of the Gun,” near the water 
entrance to the town. Some little distance east of the Top-Khaneh is 
the venerated mosque of Kliidhr Elyas, one of the many buildings 
dedicated to the prophet of that name distributed over the Mahomedan 
empire.^ To the west again is the tonib of antediluvian Seth, or that 
of some one who has usurped the honours of his name and burial. 
Nebi Allah Shyth/ ^^Seth, the prophet of God,” is the title given 
him by all sects, and, from the concourse of people visiting the shrine, 
it is one of more than ordinary sanctity. These tombs, and the public 
buildings as above eimmerated, south-east of the town, are very pic- 
turesque objects at a distance, but a nearer approach shew's the former 
surrounded by the huts and tents of the miserable population of the 
suburbs ; and the distant beauty of the pasha’s residence and barracks 
is dispelled by the want of regularity in the design of the wings, which 
appear to have been pitched upon the main buildings as ciroimistances 
suggested the necessity for their constmetiou. Yet, we believe, they 
were actually planned as they stand. Taste, however, is purely con- 
ventional in Turkey, whether as regards architecture or costume, indi- 
vidual convenience being more consulted than elegance of design ; and 
in the cut of “ inexpressibles” they have, in our opinion, the advantage 
of us in both respects. There is a tolerable market beyond the walls, 
on this side of the town, and the bazaars within are well supplied with 
fruits and grain, both of which are plentiful and cheap at all times. 
The houses are superior to those of Baghdad, inasmuch as they are 




^[^ Bab-es-sinjap. 


Turldsli. 


• ^ 


Compound Arabic and Turkish* 

It is known also as the Jama-al-abhmar, or red mosque,” though its snow- 


white appearance belies its name. 
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built of liinestoiie, and a.coarse gypsum, abouading at no great distance. 
The streets are not however to our taste, being narrow, irregular, and 
cobbled with a huge pebble, most jncoiiveiiieiit ' to the . feet of both 
horse and foot, especially after heavy rains,' Cemeteries exist in the 
open'' parts . of the town within the walls, but ainplj stocked burial- 
groiiiKls border the town ditch, from the Bab-es-Sinjhir to the tomb of 
Seth eastward. There are 'a few raised tombs on these inomids of 
corruption, the principal of which are iiaiiied Penjeh, and 

oeciipation obliged ns to take 
.-iations near some of. the graves, and we were iimcli clisctuieted ''i'n our 
task bv the plaintive cne.s wliich recently-bereaved women .were 
uttering over tlieir buried relatives beneath. One young and strikingly 
hatidsoirie creature heeded not our presence, absorbed as she was in her 
grief. Her heart seemed breaking indeed, by the depth of her sobs, as 
she threw herself at full length on the ground and embraced the envied 
soil which separated her from the departed. We quitted the scene of 
such lamentation, glad enough to recross the Tigris, to our camp in tlie 
desolations of Nineveh; but we shall return to Mosul again, after the 
completion of operations to the south, 

Having spent an intermediate day in laying down the preliminaries 
requisite for the construction of Sheet III. of the vestiges of Assyria, 
■we struck the camp at Koijunjik, and were in full march for Nimrud, 
on the morning of Trarcli 2d. Crossing the Ivhdsr,now much subdued, 
we kept near its Old bed, along the west wall of Nineveh, and then 
ascended the uiidulation.s beyoiul the ravine, to the south of it, in a 
direction for the village of Kara-qusli, black eagle.”^) The road lay 
past the hamlets of Kojak,- and Eytler-kdi which latter borders on 
a detile and torrent coming from the plains and rising grounds to the 
north-east. These as well as most of the vil]age>s in the Mosul district 
have reservoirs for accumulating rain-water in their vicinity. Some 
‘‘ Iiubura,*' a species of bustard, were here and there observed on the 
route. They were, however, too wary for our guns, but we neverthe- 
less enjoyed a breakfast “ al fresco*’ on the heights, in which Sojer’s 
patent stove was brought into action with success. We pushed on 
again, stopping to take angles occasionally for deterniining the posi- 
tion of the Lak-koP and AliresP villages. Near the former, another 
ravine with a torrent is passed, over a substantial bridge built by a 
liberal and pious Arab, as a charitable work. An inscription records 

^ Turkish. 2 3 Turkish. 

Cii Tarkishv ^ Persian? 
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the name and purpose of the founder, and a fine ancient “teppeh”* 
stands on the slope of the ridge, not far distant from it, in the direc- 
tion of the village. The map, however, shews the situation of these 
as well as other places j we therefore confine ourselves to noting the 
beauty of the country, which in this season can scarcely he equalled. 
The gentle slopes of the ridges are of an emerald green, setoff hy 
herds of antelopes gamboling in the distance, and large flocks of sheep 
the pastures on every hand, A, plentiful variety of flowers 
diversifies the picture ; and though we were in the saddle the whole dav 
until dark, in taking up new positions for the survey, we experienced 
no fatigue. As night set in we reached the camp, pitched in a clear 
open spot, near a reservoir at the Christian village of Kara-qxlsh, which 
occupies the crumbled mounds of some ancient position we are still 
ignorant of. 

We seemed objects of much curiosity to these peoixle, and were 
favoured with the glances of the fresh ruddy-faced girls, that passed 
to and fro with their pitchers, for filling at the reservoir,?.’ Their open 
smiling countenances offered a pleasing contrast to those of the shy 
and sallow beauties in the towns. They were evidently amused at 
our proceedings, and we thought were quizzing our whimsical costumes. 
The men stalked about, morose, yet silently inquisitive, though keep- 
ing at a respectful distance. This seemed odd, considering we were 
Christians like themselves, and had anticipated a far different recep- 
tion, when our wanderings should throw us among tho,se of the name. 
It proved otherwise however. In every Christian village we came to 
we found the men abrupt in character and speech. The courtesy 
generally experienced by the Englishman from all sects and classes of 
Mahomedans was absent in the Christian villagers, who strolled about 
with a “ brusquerie” that was marked, if not openly annoying. The 
priests of the community kept aloof, nor did the head men, as is the 
custom in Mahomedan places, ask the stranger if there was any thin «• 
needed to his wants. It appeared mysterious, and after witne-ssiug 
similar behaviour subsequently in other places, we set the Christians 
down as the most thoroughly unenlightened sect in the Turkish empire. 
They certainly enjoy a greater freedom here than in other parts of the* 
same territory, and rudeness may therefore be partly the result of 
comparative independence ; but we have since thought, in connection 
with the accounts we have heard, that much which we witnessed was 
due to oar persuasion as protestants alone. Led by the priesthood, 
and protected by the Roman-catholic powers, this may happen with the 

* “ Moimrl,” ^ Turldsh. 
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ignorant; nor can we well express surprise at it^ wlien the better ed«- 
eatet! of tlie clergj bore, to suit their .own purposes of excliisiyenesa— 
a-S' w,a:S, lately the ease at' Diarbekir — see.k to injure the protestaiit 
iriissionaries of America in the. opinion of. the Turkish authorities, by 
iii.siiiii.atioi.is,late!itlj propagated by tliemselyes. ,. 

. March 24. The caravan was dispatched as yesierdayj by the road 
leading direct from Kara-qiisli to Nimrud, while we contiimed onr 
surrey . Before proceeding, howerer, \?e Y.!.sited the. outside of the 
Syrian catholic church -.dedicated to the- .Yirgin^, .for the., purpose of 
examining the Co:neiform-inseribed bricks brought from : the. neigh- 
bourhood of Kerenilis^ for the repairs of the building. These,, bricks 
looked quite fresh and new, an d^ according to Goloiiel Rawliiison,.. were 
impressed wdth the name and tit]e.s of Sargoii. Prayers were perform- 
ing in the clinrdg in a monotonous chaniit ; and booted as we w^ere, we 
had no curiosity to enter. The interior of the village, and costume of 
the people gave, however, no favourabie idea of tbeir w‘caltli or clean- 
liness, and we passed on, concerned at the prospect presented by the 
'first Christia'ii village we had alighted on. A wet sponge, appeared to 
have been drawn across the brilliant clear sky of the previous 'evening,' 
and exposed us to passing shoivers. Bellawat/ an artificial mount, lay 
on our left, wdiere wm proceeded for angles, which we got from the 
summit of one of the two tombs built upon it. It is sometimes named 
Kara-teppeh,^ or black mound the former name being also that of 
a village a little to the south-east of it. The appearance of a ditch 
surrounds the pile, and inclines us to regard it as an ancient keep 
or stronghold, for the protection of the fine valley watered by the small 
rivulet, which, coming from the ’Ayii-es-Safra hill, flows past Kercmlis 
and Kara-qusli onwards to xVimrud, and an imperfectly defined cause- 
way, from the mound across the ditch, in some measure confirms the 
idea. Rape in full blossom covered the bed of the latter, in pretty 
relief to the dark mound and green swxard beyond. Ploughed fields 
and cultivation cease below this point, where the territory of the 
roving Arab is entered upon. The tents of a |)arty of Belli were, 
indeed, adjoining the mound, and we had scarcely dismounted when 
the chief rode np, and courteously invited us to his camp, in the follov’'- 
iiig terms : ‘‘Peace be upon you ! in the name of God enter our tents; 
they are yours ; come and partake of what w-e can lay before you.’^ 
The words of the Mussulman robbex*, empty as they may have proved, 

* C-sljJsi Arabic. " Turkish. 

® These are of the same tribe as the great family of the name owning the ter- 
ritory on both sides of the Euphrates, between Peiugia'and Hit. Blood feuds have 
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sounded grateful on our ears, and cast a deeper shade over the Chris- 
tian picture we had just left; for the courteous frankness of the Arab 
contrasted well with the surly silence of him who has had the Samaritan 
for a guide. 

We had bi’eakfasted again ^'■'al fresco,” and resumed our inoTements 
onwards to Kindlir-Elyas/ a Christian church, over apiece of country 
hitherto vacant in our maps. Rain fell, and we bent our steps townirds 
the building of the above name, partly from curiosity, and partly to 
shelter ourselves under its roof. We could not, however, gain admit- 
tance, the low and strong door being fastened, and all our shouts 
proved abortive in procuring answers from wd thin. Some of our 
people proposed to fire the gate, but this, of course, wq wmold not per- 
mit, and after waiting patiently for an hour, quitted the spot, 
having examined the sacristy, partly sunk under ground, in the base 
of an Assyrian mound near the chapel. This is a innch-revered s|)ot, 
where Mar Behuan, or, as it is more properly spelt, Mar Behnain,- an 
early Christian martyr, is said to be interred. It dates as far back as 
about the third century of Christ, and is, perhaps, one of the oldest 
sanctuaries now standing devoted to Christian observances. It boasted 
formerly of an excellent library, and has still, we believe, one or 
two pictures of holy personages, by the early masters, though they 
are at present torn and defaced. From without it has the appearance 
only of a stronghold, there being nothing in character to denote it as 
the abode of religion and peace. It has, indeed, on many occasions 
had to stand a siege, in the precarious position it holds, subject to the 
assaults and demands both of the Bedouins and the Turkish soldiery. 
We observed people moving off as we approached, and the adjoining 
villages were tenantless also ; a sure sign of alarm, perhaps caused by 
oiir movements from hill to hill, in furtherance of our work. The 
sacristy is a neat circular apartment, ornamented with marble pieces, 
crucifixes, and inscriptions in the Estrangelo character. It is said to 
be connected with the chapel by a subterraneous passage, similar to 
that wdiich leads from the outside to the interior of itself. This we 
could not hit upon, and we heard it had been blocked up when the 
Turkish soldiery on one occasion tore up the marble floor, in search of 
treasure said to be concealed there. Marble ornaments, inscriptions, 
and scrolls of great beauty, are reported in the fittings of the altar 
and chancel of the eliurch itself; all of which bear a very early date, 
and arc much-esteemed relics. We were, thereof, disappointed at not 
viewing the interior. The inmates, ignorant of our intentions, acted 

^ The prophet Elias.’^ ^ good name. Persian. 
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wisely ia iiiaintaiiihig a strict ■coaeealiiient. Bat tliey were evidently 
: watching oar proceedings, as 'when we got .ahoat iiiasket-sliot off they 
shewed themselves on the “wails, and had we retiimed and urged an 
entry a second time, it would perhaps have led to an open fight. 
Some of oar Roman-eatholic servants, indeed, some days after proceeded 
with the intention of praying there, and had nigh, been shot for their 
zeal, by the Friar Tack order of monks wdio watch over its security. 
Khidlir Elyas, the name of the prophet Elias, is a mere ^•noni de 
gaerre/b given to- the place by the Christian priesthood in. troubled 
periods, to enlist .the sympathies of the l\IahoTiiedans, who venerate all 
the inspired personages of Jewish history and tradition. ^ 

We now bent oar steps along the valley of the Shdr Derreh/ on 
the same track, indeed, which the harassed 10,000 Greeks doubtless 
took twenty-two centuries back, and in a short time stood on tho 
crumbled walls around the palaces of Nirarud, Crossing the great 
waste in the interior of the ancient city, a hare sprang from its seat 
among the mounds and afforded a burst for a few minutes ; the horses 
w-ere, however, too tired for a run over the ploughed lands, and 
pass shewed she had the advantage, by soon doubling out of sight, 
We gave no more than a passing g^laiice at the excavated palaces in 
the platform around the great pyramid, but made direct for the tents 
pitched near the mud hamlet of K imrud, where Layard so long had a 
dwelling, and Tvithin their -walls worked-in our triangnlations of the 
preceding days, previous to the commencement of further operations. 

March 25, The day broke with a threatening aspect, but after 
readjusting our instruments, the new base line was measured for the 
large-scale survey of Nininid exhibited on Sheet IL In the middle 
of OUT task the rain broke on us in a perfect storm, compelling us to 
return for shelter to our tents, and these afforded but a poor retreat. 
We were soon in the midst of a sea of water, tlie whole plain around 
being submerged by the torrents that fell. The ’wind, too, blew a 
hurricane, and at one time, notwithstanding tho ropes were ^‘backed,” 
threatened to leave us exposed to its fury by carrying off the tents 
from above us; fortunately the gale took off in an hour or so, but 
everything was completely saturated. It refpiired all our care, indeed, 
to keep the niaps and instruments from being spoiled. Such a palpa- 
ble darkness at midday could seldom be witnessed ; earth and sky 
seemed blended in one general gloom, as if tho anger of the gods still 
rested on Nimriid; the curse of Job in its fullest extent seemed, 
indeed, about to be realized whlie the storm lasted. The wild cats 

. ^ Turlush for stagnant brackish water in raviiies. 
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wliicli infest tlie ruins were driven from tlieir liaunts, and coursed 
over tlie plain, tlirongli pool and mud, like “legion possessed'’ in 
search of a securer retreat in the mud hamlet acljoining. Further 
operations it v’-as evident were at an end for this day, but the morrow 
brought with it better auspices, and the base was completed, not 
without risk of rheumatism to the whole party. A good round of 
angles was obtained from the summit of the great pyramid; these 
enabled us to compute its position independently of astronomical ob- 
servations. These were, however, obtained also, and in a very satis- 
factory manner corroborated our triangulations; an agreement cer- 
tainly not anticipated; considering the unfavourable weather we had 
encountered. From the summit of the pyramid the whole of the 
great plain is distinctly in view, but a few feet down the intervening 
land shuts out every thing beyond the distance of a mile or so. This 
fact alone inclines us to think it was used as a pharos for signalling 
the places around; the trenches through it in every direction lead to 
the conclusion of its being a solid structure, such as is described by 
Layard. The great tablet lies in fragments on its south side, and a 
fine view of the excavated galleries faced with sculptured slabs in the 
various palaces is obtained from this eminence. Mosul and the ruins 
of Nineveh are distinctly seen too, though at eighteen miles distance; 
as also the numerous Assyrian tumuli in the plains south-east of the 
Zab. In the afternoon the Tel Kema^ was examined and added to 
the map, with the line of water-margin where the Tigris anciently 
flowed along the palaces of Nimriid to this spot. We experienced 
some difficulty, indeed, in extricating ourselves from the swamps 
occasioned by the waters of the Shor Derreh flowing into its bed. 
It was nightfall before we reached the tents. . 

The following day was fine, and the extent of the walls of Nimriid 
was completed. While effecting this, some party had set fire to 
the bitumen springs in the bed of the Shdr Derreh ; the fumes and 
smoke tainted the whole plain around — this practice appears to bo 
a prevalent one with the idle Arabs in the vicinity. To-day, our 
horses exhibited much fatigue, from the necessity of visiting every 
spot in order to fix the positions aright. 

March 28 . A leaden mantle had again been cast over the whole 
sky, and shortly after daybreak rain fell in torrents, precluding all 
works abroad; but the confinement served to bring up the map, and 
the indoor work of caicnlations, &c, 

^ Jo* Truffle mounfl,” Arabic. 
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Mai'cli 2.9. ■ Bailing still, and tlie effects of it beginniBg to tell on 
OUT wearied beasts .as well as oa ourselTes. The best horsCj indeed, 
appea.rs in the last 'agonies,, and 'Yarioiis remedies are brought to bear 
on the case by oiir Arab friends; 'an old greybeard Moslem is called 
ill to recite a particular verse from the Koran, adapted, as lie says, to 
such accidents ; but it faili.ng, a joimg girl ' was p.rodiiced as a second- 
ary resource in such cases. Lifted by one of the bystanders, she 
was seven times placed astride on the prostrate .animal, . while the 
grejdieard chanted anew^ the formula p,reseribed for such maladies. 
Still tiie horse remained obstinate, and w^oiild not recover, and at last 
a proposition wms made, to w’alk him thrice round the graveyard of 
the village, could he be only made- to stand. By dint of bfows and 
manual exertion, he was at last placed on his legs, and with ditSeoIty 
dragged thruugli the ceremony that was aiinounced as a certain re>sto- 
rative. Alas, however, it was ineffective as the former, and elicited a 
laugh on the horse falling again, after the termination of the oi’deal. 
This w'as conclusive of a want of faith in the infidel portion of the 
bystanders, and hence the failure of the remedies hi the minds of our 
Arab friends. These facts -are mentioned, only to show how simple 
Arab credulity is, and to what extravagant acts superstition .will lead. 
An Arab of the Zobe}^!, at no great distance, ive are informed too, 
posse.?ses a stone of w'onderfiil powers in case of strangury ; butflie 
incredulity we had already displayed wa^ siiSicieiit reason for its 
being hid from ns, as its properties, we ivere told, would certainly 
deteriorate, if exposed to .such infliiences. Copious bleeding, however, 
brought about what the charms had failed to produce, and -we were 
gratiiled in the evening, on our return from tracing the river s banks 
to the northward, to find the animal again on his legs, though sadly 
enfeebled by his late exertions. The old beds of the river with its 
modern course, including the great dam at Awaii, %vere traced-in this 
day; the French party from Kliorsabad w’ere our guests for this 
evening. They had arrived in the morning and occupied the day in 
examination of the ruined chambers and palaces in the mounds of 
K'imrild. On this occasion a sheep was killed for tlio wmrkinen by 
direction of Colonel Bawlinson, and the feast was enlivened by Arab 
ehaunts; and dancing to the sound of the duinbek,"' the ^^daff,”^ and 
the lyre^ kept up to a late hour. 

March SO. All nature is gay enough this morning under an nn- 
clouded sky, and many new and gorgeous flowers are opening under 


^ Arab names for a species of drum. 



sueli mflaences, to be consigned^ boweveiv to a premature blight^ as 
soon as their beauties attract the keen eye of our botanical companion. 
The earth over the ancient palaces was literally enamelled with the 
little delicate lily which^ Colonel Eawlinson believes^ gave its name 
to the celebrated Susa, or Shushan of scripture. The ancient 
beds of the Tigris to the south were traced in to-day, the principal 
one being that of Sirat al ’bu-debban, or ^Hhe prowler’s way/’ which 
bears evidence of being occupied by tbe river for a very long period. 
It is now quite dry, and afibrds a species of broom used by the Arab 
women of the encampments around in the clay ovens hastily erected 
wherever these people pitch their tents. We passed many camps in 
our wanderings of to-day, and were welcomed at all; men came forth 
inviting us to dismount, while women bore on their heads well- 
plenished bowls of buttermilk, which we did ample justice to under 
the fatigue we had undergone. The principal tribes, at present pas- 
turing on the Nimriid plains, are the Shememteh or Shematteh, a 
branch of the great family Zobeyd, now occupying Babylonian ’Irak; 
the Jeheysh, another part of the same great tribe, both separated for 
a long period ; the Agadat, which are members of the powerful 
tribes of the same name, owning the tract west of the Euphrates 
between Anali and IJeir ; the Hadidin, originally from the Syrian 
plains about Aleppo and Antioch; the Arbu-Bedran, another portion 
of the Zobeyd; the AT hii-Selrnan ; the Jaif ; and the Jebour. These 
are all, in fact, discontented members of larger tribes, who have sought 
asylums here, either from oppressions, or from having blood feuds of 
long standing with the more powerful families they are connected 
with, and are so far degraded as to have lost the Bedouin character 
and habits, still professed by some of the families they sprung from. 
They arc now hut partially nomade, for they occupy mud villages iii 
winter, and wander in the spring only for the benefit of pasturing 
their flocks on the fertile lands adjoining these fine streams. The 
eastern suburbs of Nimrud and valley of the Slier Derreh were added 
to. the map' 'to-day. ■ 

From this time to April the 1 4th, the minor details around Nimrud 
were filled in, and the course of the ancient canal, leading from the 
Zab, was traced as far as Gubheyeh, a high mound with evident 
remains of building around it in the soil at the base; this is on the 
bank of the Zab near its junction with the Tigris — it would, doubt- 
less, yield Assyrian relics if opened. Near this are located a party of 
Ma’amreh Arabs, also of the Zobeyd families : they are all Syeds or 
descendants of the Prophet, and, if we are to credit their own tale, 
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not, robbers but simple Moinen in,” or tliose wbo prefer peace and 
the stud j of religious doctrines 'to Yioleiice and" a .predatory life. 
They had the appearance, indeed, of saiietified , beggars in rags, 
ready to steal as to 'Piajj they' were, neTertheless, well-disposed and 
courteous, living here .in great dread of' the Shaniar Bedouins located 
in the wikis on the other side of the- Tigris, who, they inform us, fre- 
quently cross, though the river is' at a great height, and carry off all 
before them. A few nights 'ago three women of their party were 
siiddeiih’' set upon by a band that had crossed' the flood on. inflated 
skiiiis: they were stripped of eTery thing, and' sent back to their tents 
^‘in paris natiiralibus,” an -oiitrage of only recent perpetration among 
true Bedouin families, who, by -their rude laws, until very lately, under 
eY-ery provocation, spared women '' an iEidigiiit 3 r of this. kind.. Such 
atrocities shew how degraded 'the Bedouin has become, but in jusfcico 
to him w'e niiisi say they are committed in retaliation of iiijuries which 
the foniade members of his -family ■■'have -sutrer€4 at,, the hands of the 
Turkish soldiery when they have fallen into their power. We cannot 
be surprised, therefore, if the Bedouin virtues, under such example;?, 
give way to acts that were formerly' foreign to their nature. ■ 

Our furtlier operations among the ruins of Assyria must be summed 
up in outline, for wo are pressed with time, and indisposition will not 
permit of a lengthened detail. Layard has treated so fully on these 
subjects that we should, indeed, be engrossing public attention to little 
purpose, were we to dwell further on these, at present, well known 
localities. The contents, of his second volume, now put into our 
hands, warn us that we should stop; it will therefore suffice to say 
that the ruins of the ancient Assyrian town, now occupied by Sela- 
miyeh, were carefully surveyed,., as were the features of tlie country, 
heretofore imhiio-w.n, occupying the space betw'cen the Zab mid 
Kliorsabad. The maps. themselves,' we trust, will be explicit enough 
on these points; and in concluding, we hope to add to emr knowledge 
of these interesting regions' by . a- more extensive examination, at a no 
very distant period. .The -■-■hills 'b.o.rderiDg the Ghazr-su and the Zab 
yet require more detailed notices ; and the great ruins of Shemamek 
and Arbil, jirolific as they are in ancient sites, should find a pdace in 
our maps, which, by-the-byc, are grievously faulty and defective as 
they at piresent stand. These we propose to amend as op>poi'tunities 
offer, and append to the present sheets some astronomical and geode- 
steal data, wbic*b, in connection with the work before us, will aid iii 
filling a material blank. 
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Tea VERSES made on tlie Journej to .Mosaic for tlie delineation of tbe 
Koad between it and Baghdad, mmmmmng from the ‘^Khau 
Nabrwaii/* , whicli is in ■ Lat. 33® 53^ N,, and d miles last of tlie 
latter city.. 

1st T:eaverse.— Feb. 26th, 1852. ' 

.KHAN NAHRWAN to DELL! ABBAS. , ' 


Courses eorreetec! for Tariation tbroiigboBt, which is 4° West ; average rate' 
S miles per hour. 


Courses. 

limes. 1 

Distances. 

N. 1 

S. 

E. 

w.: 

N. GT SO' 

E. J 

m., 

3 1 

‘15 

*057 i 


•139 


N. 67- 

E 

25 j 

1-25 

‘488 


1-151 I 

K. 0S" 

E 

40 1 

2*00 

‘908 

.... 

1 -782 


'K. 57" 

E. 

25 1 

1-25 

*681 


1 -048 


jr. 48' 

E 

86 

1-80 

1 *204 


1-338 


K. 39'" 15 

E 

20 

1 *00 

•774 


•633 


N, 50- 

E 

,. 29 

1 -25 

*803 


■958 


N. 24® 

W 


1*25 

1*142 

.... 


•508 

K. 45"' 

I 

1 40 

2*00 

I *414 


1 *414 

.... 

X. 41° 

■E. 

1 60 ^ 

i 3*00 

2*264 


1 -968 


N. 76" 

E 

30 

j 

1 1 *20 

•290 

i 

! 

1 *164 


X. 74" 

E 

80 

1 I *00 

*276 


.961 


a 73® 

E 

■ I 15 

■ -75 

.... 

‘219' 

" *717 


:'''S.:'S3*" ., 

11 


•15" 


018 

,*149 


N. 12- 30' E. 

..j 50" 

2*00 

' .1*958 


*433 


N. 80° 

E 

■' 65 , 

'' 2*75 

*478'., 


2:*703 




i 

1' ^ 


12-732 

•237 

•237 

■■",,16*563 

•508 

*508 





12*495 


16*055 



Biff. X.at. 12' 30« N. Biff Long. W IS" ,B. 

Co. K. 5P57'E, 20 *3 miles. 
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2nd Traverse. — Feb. 2Tth, 1852. 

BELLI ABBAS to KARA TEPPEH. 


Courses* ' 

Times. 

Distances. 

¥. 


E. 

■w.: 

4° 

E. 

m. 

70 

3-00 

2*993 


•209 


F. 6" 

E 

78 

3*88 

3*859 


•406 


K. 5r 

30' W 

13 

*65 

•334 



*558 

1^, 21° 

E 

22 

1-00 

•934 


•358 


¥...26° 

E 

40 

1-50 

1*348 


•658 


¥. m° 

E 

25 

1-00 

•866 


•500 


¥. 48° 

E. ......... 

35 

1-70 

1*243 


1 159 


¥. 34° 

E 

15 

*75 

•622 


•419 


¥. 28° 

E 

10 

*50 

•441 


•235 


¥.16° 

W. 

25 ■ 

1*25 

1*202 



•345 

¥. 18° 

E 

25 

1 *25 

1*189 


•386 


,¥. 1° 

.E 

95 

4*50 

4*500 


*078 






19-531 


4*408 

•903 

3-505 

•903 


Dlff. Lat. 19' 32" N. Diff. Long. 4' 15" E. 

Co. H. 10" 29' E. 19 '9 miles. 


Sbd Traverse — Feb. 29tii, 1852. 
KARA TEPPEH to KIFRI. 


Coiii*ses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

¥. 

s. 

E. 

W. 

¥.17°E. 

m. 

65 

3'25 

3*108 


•950 


Kr.l6°E. 

20 

1 -00 

•961 


•276 


Forth 

23 

1 -15 

1:150 




¥, . 8°E.. 

25 

1-25 

1*23 8 


■174 


¥.:I6°E 

27 

1 -35 

1 -298 


•372 


¥.. '2°.W. 

43 

2-15 

2-149 



•075 

¥.. 27° W. ^ 

22' 

1-10 

•980 



•499 

Forth .... ............... 

68 

3-35 

3*350 




¥.■■ 6° W* 

14 

•70 

•696 



•073 

' ^ ........... 

20 

100 

•995 

1 ■ ■ 

'•i'o5 


¥. 12° E.'' ........ ... 

38 . 

1 -90 

1-858 


•395 




■ 

17 -783 , - 

■ . 

2-272 

•647 

1*626 

•647 


DifK Lat. 15" 47" H. Diff. Long. 2' 49" E. 

Co. H. T 26' E. 17 '9 mile*. 
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4th Traterse.— M'arch Ist, 1852'. 
KIFRI to DUZ KHURMATI. 


.} 

Co'uraes. I 

1 

Times. 1 Distances. 

i _ 

X. 1 

-- i 

S., 

E. 

w: 

X. 64 MY. 

m. 1 
10 1 

3 -50 

1-584 



8-145 

X. 55= W 

38 ^ 

1 90 

1*090 



1-556 

X. 72= W, 

"27 1 

1*35 

■417 



l'-284 

X. 7-2'- W 

14 1 

•70 

•216 



•666 

X. 71= W 

26 ^ 

1 -SO 

•428 

.... 


X-229 

X. 65’ W 

40 j 

2-00 . 

•717 



1 *867 

X, 69= Vf 1 

60 j 

• S -00 

1 ‘015- 



2 •SOI 

X. 06= W. 1 

15 1 

*75 

•305 ■ 



•685 

X. 6Y'' lY. 

4S i 

- 2*35 

1*139 

I 7! 


2 ’055 

X. 4S® \Y 

12 i 

•60 

*401 

i ' " • " 


•446 

X. 36MY. 

i 15 1 

*75 

*607 



•441 

X. 31= W. 

I 7 1 

'85 

•800 


1 

•180 

X. 25° W 

( 33 ! 

1*65 

1 *495 



•697, 

Xortii 

1 10 1 

‘50 

•500 

1 


.... 


1 i 

1 i 


10-219 



17 *052 


Diff. Lat. 10' 12'^ N. DiE Long. 20^ 49'' W. 

Co. X. 59= IS' W. 20 '() miles. 


5th Traverse.— -March 2 my , 1S52. 
DUZ KHURMATI to TAOUK. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances- 

X. 1 S. 

E. . 

w. 

1 

m. 


'■ f 



X„ 34= W i 

m 

4 *50 

■ 3 'TSl' .... 


2*517 

X. 51= lY. 

53 

2*65 

1-668 i .... 


2*059 

S. 26" W 1 

14 

■70 1 

■ -i 



X, 2iF W 

IS 

•65 - 

1-663 i 


•811 

X. *26MY. 

10 

■50 1 




X. 32= IT 

15 

*75 

■ -636' i 


•397 

X. 44® W 

80 

1 *50 

1*079 1 ... 

i ■ ■. .... 

1 •042 

X. 30= W 1 

: 70 

8 *50 

■ 8-03I' I- ...... " 


1 750 

X. 8MY 1 

' 5 

•25 

■248 1 '■ ■ 


•035 

X. 30® W : 

50 

.2*50 

2*165,.|- ... 

1 ' 

1 -250 



I- 

1 

1 

■■ 14 •221' I- .... 

!' 

I- " , 

9*861 


Biff. Lnt. 14' 13" X. Biff. Loiim 12' 00" W. 

Co. N. 34® 36' lY. I7 *3 miles. 
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6th Tk averse. — March 3ed, 18 

TAOUK to KBRKUE. 


Courses. Times. Distaaoes. H. 

N.16'“'W 2om. 1'05 1-009 

jr. 53° AV. 60 2-50 1-505 

K. 22° IT 40 2 -00 1 -696 

N. 27° W 20 1-00 891 

N.25°W 10 -60 I -453 

S'. 33° IT. ,S0 1-50 1-258 

N. 33° IT 55 2 -75 2 -806 

N. 7°E 80 4-00 3-970 

N. 7°B 35 1-75 1-737 

R. 14° E 10 -50 -485 

N. 27° B 10 -50 -446 

N. 29°B 30 1-50 1-312 

H. 17°B 40 2-00 1-913 

! 


IS ‘981 


.‘289 
1 '997 
1 -060 
454 
*211 
•Sir 

1*498 


DifF. Lai 18^ 59" N, Diff. Long, 4' 45" W. 

Co. 17, 11° 31' W. 19*4 miles. 


7tii Traverse. — March 4th, 1852. 

KERKUK to ALTUiSr KIUPRL 


Courses. 


{Times. Distances, 


K 57° W. 
K 34° W. 
N. 57° W, 
N. 63° W. 
N, 28° W, 
isr. 37° 

W. 23° W. 

3°W. 
K 60° W, 
N. 63° W, 
K. 17° W. 
N. 33° ^V. 
J7.' 37° W.' 
K 3°W. 
N. 15° W, 

North 

N. 10° W, 
K 78° W. 
N. 65° W. 
K 40° W. 
N. 31° W. 


I)HF. Lai 18' 19” N. Diff. Long. 17' 30" W. 

Co. N, 37° 53' N. 23 ''2 miles. 
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8th Teatebsi).~March' 6th, ^1852., 

From ALTON .KIUPEIjOii the Lesser ZAh, tiie Zab-ei-Asfa! of Abul 
■ Fecla, to ABBIL, of AlesandeFs Campaign. 


Courses. 

1 Times.' 

Distances. 

' N. ' !■ s. 

.j 

. B. 

W. 


1 in,. 





X.16"W. 

....1 47 

2*35 

2 *259 i .... 


■648 

X. 25" ^Y 

.. : 30 

1 *50 

1 -359 i .... 


■ *634 

K. 3° B 

... ! 39 

1 -95 

a -947 ! .... 

•102 


X. 5"W 

... ' 29 

1*45 

1*444 1 .... 


*126 

X. 25" ¥. ... 

• 50 

2*50 

2*266 ^ 


. . 1 *057 

X. 17® W 

.. ' 48 

2 *40 

2 -295 ^ 


•702 

X, S= \7. ...... 

... 10 

: *50 

1 *4&5 1 .... . 


•070 

X, 15" ¥. ........ 

45 

1 2*25 

' 2*173 ; .... 


' ■■■•582 

X, 11" w. ....... 

. - ^ S5 

!■ 4*25 

i 4*172 i .... 


•811 

X. t'r W. 

.... 125 

1 7-25 

i 7*211 j ..... 


•759 


: 


i 25*621 'j 

! ,*102 

5 '889 




! ! 

] 

•102 



[ 

i i ' ' 

i i 

[-' , 

5*287 


Diff, Lai 25 ' 37 ^' K. Biff. Long. 6 ' 25 ” W. 

Co. N. 11 " 27 ' W. ■ 26 *1 miles. 


9th Traverse. — BIarch Tth, 1852. 

From ARBIL to KELLAK,- on tlie Upper Zab, the Zab-ei-Aia of 

Abul Feda. 


! . ; 

Courses. jTimes.; 

1 1 

1 

Distances. ^ 

X. 

s. 

B. 

w. 

■ 

5. 63° W 

m. 

44 1 

*2-20 

1 

•999 



1-960 

.X. 43" W 

20 j 

1*00 

•781 



•682 

X. 35" W. 

87 

1*85 

■ 1 ’515 



1-061 

X. 6S" W 

26 

1 -30 

•487' 



1-205 

X. 77"W. 

19 

•95 

•214 



*926 

X. 4S" W 

25 

1*25 

■836 

' 


•929 

X. 59" W 

29 

1 *45 

•747 



1-243 

X. 53"W. 

12 

*60 

*861 



•479 

X. 53" W 

4 

*20 

•120 ; 



•160 

X, 70" W. 

tn 

!■ 8*05 ■ 

.1'043 I 



2 *866 

a 75" W 

' ,7 ■ 

*85 ■' 


j *091 


•338 

a 77" W. 

39 

1*95 


j '•439:' 


1*900 

N. 89° W 

31 

1'55 

. ■ *;'0^27 , ^ 


i 

1’650 

s, sr w 

i 

2*00 




j 1*740 


1 ' ' 

i 

i 

1 

7*080 

1 *500 

5-580 

1 •■500',, 


j 17-048 

1 


Diff. Lat. 5' 35” N. Diff. Long. 21' W. 

Co. 71*" mr W, 17 -9 miles. 
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10th Tbaveese. — March 8tu, 1852, 

KBLLAK, on the Upper Zdb, to MOSUL and NINEVEH. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 


s. 

E. 

■ W. 

N. 83° W 

38m. 

1-90 

•232 



1 *886 

N. 80° W 

59 

2-95 

•512 



2 *905 

]Sr. 68°W. 

71 

3 -55 

1 *330 



3 *292 

N. 42° W. 

24 

1 *24 

•921 



*830 

K 57° W. 

38 

1 *90 

1*035 



1*593 

N. 61° W. 

48 

2*40 

1*164 



2*099 

H. 80° W 

24 

1 *20 

•208 



1*182 

S. 72° W 

33 

1*65 


•510 


i 1 *569 

S. 85° W 

85 

4 *25 


1 *370 


4*234 

a 77° w. 

1 60 

3*00 


*675 


2*923 




5-402 

1*555 


■22*513 




1*555 







3-847 





Diff. Lat. 3' 50" N. Diff. Long. 27' 50" W. 

Co. N. 80° 13' W. 22 -6 miles. 


Aggregate of Daily Results. 







Eeb. 

26, : 

1852. 

Diff. Lat. 

! 12' 30" 

Feb. 

27, 

» 

a 

: 19' 32" 

Feb. 

29, 



17' 47" 

Mar. 

L 

}> 

tf 

10' 12" 

Mar. 

2, 

>i 


1 14' 13" 

Mar. 

3, 

}i 

}) 

18' 59" 

Mar. 

4, 

>5 

f} 

! 18' 19" 

Mar. 


>} 

'5.» 

25' 37" 

Mar. 

7, 


JY 

6' 35" 

Mar. 

: 8.; 



3' 50" 

Biff. Lai from 
,, l^ahrwln ' 

; Khan| 

2° 26' 34" M 


Lat. of Khan Ralirwan 33° 53' 00" N. 



E. 

W. 

- 

Biff. Long. 

19' 15" 


4' 15" 

.... 


2' 49" 

.... 

!> 


20' 49" 

» ... 


12' 00" 

fi 


4' 45" 

■ )i . 


17' 30" 

)f 


6' 25" 

: ■ J? 


21' 00" 

\ 


27' 50" 


26' 19“ I 110' 19" W. 
: 26' 19" E. 


'Lat ■ of ..Mosfil. 


— Long., Mosul, Westi 

36° 19' 34" H. of Khan Nahrwan ....j 
Khan JSTahrw^n, East of Baghdad .... 


84' 00" W. 
6' 00" E. 


Diff, Long., Mostil, West of BaghdM V 18' 00" W. 
Lat. of Mostil by daily Results ........ 36° 19' 34" JST. 

Lat. of Mosdl by Synoptical Table.... 36° 19' 66" K. 


Mean Lat of Mostil 36° 19' 45" 

Biff. Long. Mostil, W. Baghdad, by daily Results,) -soTo/QAnxxr 

-r 30' to Minaret j ^ 

Bo. do. by Synoptical Table 1°17'02”W. 


Means. Mostil Minaret West Baghd^-d 


1° ir 46" W. 


A Byrioj>Cic,*al Table of aiul .Diataneiw inado daily betweeii Biiglulad aiiil Mosul. 



Course 19“ 17*' W. Distance 190 '7 miles. 




OF.' . 

Station 4tH' ■ (3eb ' Traverse.)— February SOth, 1852. 

' kifrI \ ■ ' 

Me7\ Alt. Migel for Latitude. 


Time !)y D. 12859 


930 62^40'' 

Index Error 

SO 

93 

53^ 10 

46 

56 35 

Ref. and Pur. 

- 54 

46 

55 4i 

90 


43 

4 19 N. 

Bed. 8 

23 49 S. 

Lat. of Kifri 34 

41 Ao N. 

Altitudes of Venus. 

Alt, 

Alt. 

o / n 

64 24 20 

O / 11 

64 11 20 

+ 30 

+ 30 

64 34 50 

64 11 50 

33 12 25 ■ 

33 5 55 

- 1 3-3 

- 1 83 

33 lU 53 

32 4 23 

83 56 08 

83 56 08 

34 41 80 

34 41 SO 

150 48 31 

150 43 00 

75 24 15 

75 31 00 

43 13 23 

445 16 38 



Alt. 

o / // 
63 58 30 
4-30 

"eFIToo 

31 59 80 
- 1 33 
31 57 ^7 
83 56 08 
34 41 30 
150 35 35 
75 17 47 
43 19 50 


Alt. 

O / II 

63 46 00 
30 


Ait. 


63 33 45 
+ 30 


63 

46 

SO 

63 

34 

15 

' 31 

53 

15 

31 

47 

7 


1 

33 

— 

] 

34 

31 

51 

43 

31 

45 

33 

83 

56 

08 

83 

56 

08 

34 

41 

30 

34 

41 

SO 

150 

39 

30 

'150 

23 

11 

75 

14 

40 

75 

11 

35 

43 

32 

58 

43 

26 

03 


h. 


s. 


h. 

m. 

s. 


3i. 

m. 

s. 


3 

39 

21' 

1 

3 

89 

53 ■ 

7 

3 

40 

25' 

T 


58 


■8 


58 

53 

8 


b8 

53' 

8 

1 

12 

56' 

85 

1 

12 

56' 

85 

1 

12 

56 

■8a 

K* 

51 

11 

*75 

5 

51 

44 

35 

5 

52 

15 

•75 

+ 32 

41 

■63 

+12 

41 

63 

+ 12 

41 

■03 

6 

3 

53 

■38 

6 

4 

25 

98 

6 

4 

57 

•38 

5 

57 

8 

•3 

5 

57 

40 


5 

58 

11 



" 

6 

45 

■08 


6 

45 



G_ 

40 



h.m. 
3 40 
58 

1 12 

5 53 
+12 

6 5 
5 58 

6 


s. 

56-5 

53-8 

56-85 


47-15 

41-63 

28-78 

44 


44-78 


B. 12859. 
Gain in 9i 
B. 12859. 
B. 12859. 


S. M. T. Klian Nulirwan, Eeb. 25tli 5 41 -48 

hrs. at 11 s. daily 

S. M. T. Kli-an Nalirwan, Feb. 29tli 4 o6 Ai 

S. M. T. Kifri, Feb. 29tb 6 45 42 

Biff. Long, in Time 


(?^R.As. 22 47 03-15 
^ 24 


T 12 ^(rsr Compt.© Centre. 


D. 12860. S, J.I. T. Khfi? Nabnvan, Foj., 29tU 6 g;73 

B. 12860. S. M. T. Kiln, Feb. .9th 

Biff. Long, in Time 


H. Biff. 


Equa. 


■498 

3 


i 

1-494 

33 

4, 

12 

. l-53i 
43 -16 

32 41-63 


D. 12869 - 1 49-31 = M. tog 0 

D. 12860 = 1 49-69 = Diff. tog - y 'oK lI' 

Means give KifriB-KUfalfatewto 0 "■<*• 

Nahnvto E. BagMM Jl 

KifriE.BaghdSa........ ® 


3B4. 


.fOPOOEAFHY Of, , .NIlEf IH; 


StATION 5. (4 th fHAVE,ESE)-— M,AEC,H IST. 
BUZ KHURMATL 
J/en. AIL Eigelfor Latitude. 


Index Error 


' 40“' 

4* SO . 


93 

SO 10 




46 

45 3 




Ee£. Fan ' . 

— 3,3 




46- 

44 10 




!!L 





43 

T3““5rj K. 



1 

Bed. _S_ 

22 49 S. 



! 

Kiniraiaf-I S4 

53 01 N, 




A Miudee of Venm. 




Ait. ■ 

Alt. 

Ait. 

Ait., 

Alt. 


*■ ll. 

€ 

■6 

0 

n 

m, s. 

4 25 *3 

5 ■ 3 
-5 'SI , 

5 .32 

0 12*5.^ 

O f l! 

,62 36 00 

+ so 

'62 36 SO 

& ihl lf) 

+ so 
62- 21 20 

5-2 lb 40 

+ Sl,3 

62 li 10 

0 , ! It 

m 3 30 
+ 30 

62 3 00 

6°1 54 li 
+ 30 

61 54 30 . 

31 1,5 15 
-1 35 

,31 10 -to 

■ ~ 1 m 

■ Si 5 35 

1 S6 

SI 1 30. 
137 

30 57 15 I 
- 1 87 

SO 55 88 

83 25 13 ' 

84 58 1 

li 

'Clu'cni.' S. + 

*:7 0*5 S , 

5 26 

5 16 ' 

Si 16 40 
SO 25 13 
34 53 1 

31 9 *4 
83 25 13 
34 5S 1 

3i 3 50 

SB 25 13 
34 53 1 

SO 30 53 

83 25 13 " 
34 53 1 

6 

iU 42 

149 S4 34 

■ 149 27 18 

149 22 13 

iio 18 07 

149 18 52 

Long. Time 

35 24 

74 47 27 

74 43 39 

74 41 6 

74S0 13 

74 36 56 

T. IrcJia Kcon B 

i-2 iH_ 

43 so ' ll 

43 34- 35 

43 37 7 

43 39 10 

48 4118 ' 

H. I)i£, 

76*7 

0 -00287 

0 

0*00287 

0*00287 

0*00287 1 


s 

0 *0:^6! >2 

0 0^h02 

0 -08602 

0*08603 

0*08602 ^ 

12 1 'I 

'1 230*1 

9 *41887 

9 12001 

9*42181 

0 •42*276 

9*42878 

1 

1 ,15, *3 

0 -83:92 

. 9 h’8l2 

9 83876 

0*83908 

9*88981 t 


245 *4 

9 34568 

9 11794 

9 '34046 

0*35068 

9*35193 1 


r» so 41*2 


5 Deci. J't S4 iG ’6 


li. DIE 10 -97 


13 1 


- I'. S2'0i, 

j 2-19 

-r o5 ' iO 

1 2 411-21 

<7 StAse. 


ll. 111 . s. 

S 44 41-5, 
1 3 IS-SI 
1 0 11-17 

5 57 lU 08 
d* 12 29 *55 


9 40-53 
4 2S-3 


ll. m. 8. 

3 45 19-0 
■I 3 18*31 
:i 9 11 -i? 
5 57 49*38 
+ 12 29*55 
« 10 18 -93 
ti 5 5* 


h. ni. s, 

5 45 43*5 
1 B IS -31 
1 9 1 1*17 

. 58 14*98 
+12 29*55 
0 lU 44-53 

6 5 31 ' 


h.rn. 3, 

3 46 6 *3 
1 3 18*31 
1 9 11*17 
,58 35*78 
+ 12 29*55 


« n 

6 5 


5*33 


iLDiff. 9*335 


3 12 23 
5 13*93 
5 13*53 
5 18*33 
5 14*23 


5 l8 *03 


lH-53 


li.m. 3. 

3 46 27*7 
1 3 18*31 
1 9 11*17 

5 58 57*18 
+ 12 29*55 

6 11 26*73 
6 6 B*5 

5 14*23 


3 


Bjl 


m *23 


28* 003 
1 *867 


+ 29*87*2 
' 22 50 18*96 
©EtAsc. 22 50 48-83 
24' 


H59. S,M.T. 3 18*43 
1).60. S.50 2 9 

D.60. S.M.T. 7 2*2*45 


1 9 11*17 


ll BiE 


*519 

8 


1*357 

1 104 


- i*G6l 

- - J2 81 

EqMa. 12 29*55 


B. 12859 *= 28%4 Biff, tog § 7 5E. 

B. 12860 28*72 =* Bif, tog. 0 7 B E* 

Means give JM« Kliurnmti H. Klidiit Nalu*Wi'm ... 7 8 E. 

Ehfe Katewln B. Baghdad 6 . E. 


B. 12B59. S. M. T. Khan Kalirwun, Eeb. 25tii 5 41 *48 

Baia in 123 hxs. at 11 s. dailj "•56*87 

». 12S39. S. M. T. Khan Kahrw&i, Mar. 1st 4 45 *11 
B. 12859. S. M. T. Dm Khormatl, Mar. 1st 5 13-45 
Biif. tog. in Time 28*34 


B. 12860. S. M. T. Khiin Nahrw<4n, Mar. 1st 6 53*73 
B. 12860. S. M. T. Bib Khm-mati, Man 1st 7 22*45 
Biff. Long, in Time *28*72 



a?opoGiiAPHy OF NijravEH. 


J 85 


Statiojn : 6 ' :( 5 th ; Traverse)— Makch ■ 2 ni)j: 

.TAOOT.; 

Jfer* Mgel for Latitude. 

Index Error 


1852 . 


Par. Ref. 


Lat. of Taouk 85 


93° 

00' 

10" 



30 

93 

00 

40 

46 

30 

20 


— 

55 

'46 

39 

35 

90 



43 

30 

35 N. 

8 

22 

49 S. 

,■35' 

7 



Time by D. 1S2859 


Altitudes of Venus, 

Alt. Alt. 


Alt. 


C!irott. S. M. T. 

,, , Long, Time 
Time from Noon 

H. Biff. 


h. m. 

s. 

0 

/ 

// 

0 



0 


„ 

6 

1 

46 

’■ 64 

41 

30 

64 

31 

45 

64 

21 

23 

6 

2 

10 


-S- 

30 


+ 

30 


,4-, 

30 

6 

3 

86 

■ :64 

42 

00 

64 

32 

15 

64 

21 

55 

6 

ja 

o7 * 5 

■ 32 

21 

00 

■■ ■ 32 ' 

16 

7 

' 33 

lo 

57 


8 

39*5 

— 

1 

33 


1 

32 

, — 

1 

33 

6 

2 

07 

“'W 

19 

28 

32 

14 

35 

'"'33 

9 

25 

+ 

4 

20 

8*2 

54 

41 

82 

54 

41 

83 

64 

41 

6 

6 

37 , 

35 

7 

46. 

85 

7 

46 

35 

7 

46 

2, 57 

40 

‘150 

21 

55 ■ 

:^T50 

17 

02 

150 

11 

M' 

3 

8 

47' 

75 

10 

57 

75 

8 

31 

73 

5 

56 




' 

61 


■■ __42 

53 

56 

42 

56 

81 



76" *4 

s 











239 2 

7-fi 

0 

00333 

0 

003SS 

0 

•00333 



3*8 

0 

•08733 

0 

08733 

0 

•08732 




9 

•40780 

9 

40896 

9 

*41019 


i 

240 *6 

00 '6 

9 

*.83363 

9 

83296 

9 

83331 

1 

1 

18*7 

9 

■33108 

' ■ 

33257 

9 

*33415 


9 Bed. 


5 19 N. 


P. B. 83' 54 41 


H. Biff. 


10"‘9S 

8 


6 I 

3 I 

9 Ut Asc. 


33 -94 
1-09 
5-6 


34 ' 58 
1 7 ■6-49 
1 7 41*07 


H. im 9*315 
3 


6 1 


27 945 

931 

3 I 


465 


+ 39*341 
33 54 3*009 
©m. Asc. 33 54 33*35 


4 17*87 
4 18 07 
■ 4 18*37 

71* 58 

. S.M. T.4 17 *895 
. S. 59 3 19 *3 

. S.M.T.6 37*195 


' Ait. 

& 12 t 

+ t>U 

.'--gf'irio 

„ 1 83 

g2 54 41 
85 7 46 
'•istrTsi 
75 3 47 
43 58 40 


0*00333 

0*08733 

9*41131 

9j336Q 

9“S8^6 


h. in s. 

h. m. s. 

h, ni. s. 

h.Bi' , 

3 41 50*1 
i 7 41*07 
1 5 27*65 
r54l8^ 
+13 17*05 

rTi^ 

6 3 67*5 

3 40 37*5 

8 41 3*1 

3 41 38*3 

1 

7 41 *07 

1 7 41*07 

1 7 41 *07 

1 

5 37*65 

1 5 27*65 

1 5 27*65 

5 

53 46 *33 

6 54 10*83 

5 54 37*03 

4, 

13 17*05 

+12 17*05 

+12 17*05 

6 

6 3*27 

6 6 27*87 

6 6 54*07 

-i 

1 40*0 

6 2 10* 

6 2 36 


4 17*27 

4 17 87 

4 18*07 


B. 12859. S._M.T. Khan Nal^tn, Feb. 35th 5 41*48 


<jmn in 147 hrs. at 11 s. daily ............ ,4 

B. 12859. S. M.T. Khan Nalirwan, Mar. 3n<l 4 1^'. “g, 

10 ‘345 


<aiirwan, Mar. * irf.Qot;, 
B. 13859. S. M.T. Taouk, Mar. 3nd 


Biff. Long, in Time 


m- 


Comp. 0 Centre 1 05 37*65 


B.13860. S-M.T. ipiduNahrwan, Mar.Snd 6 |8;7^^ 


H. Biff, 

•540 
■ 3 


1 '620 

6 1 Aj 

54 


27 

— 

1*701 

12 18*75 


X/# M* XW-* JW* 

B. 12860. S. M.T. Taouk, Mar. 3»d 
Biff. Long, in Time 


Equa. 12 17*05 


B. 12859 == 16 245 = Biff. Long 

B. 1*2860 - 16-536 =» Biff. Long. ...... 

Means give Taouk W. Khdn NahrwAn 
Khan Nahrwan E. Baghdad 
Taouk E. Baghdad,... 



3S6 


TOPOGRAPHY OP NINEVEH. 


Station 7 (6th Tbayebse).— 

KERKUK. 


■March 3ed, 1652. 


. Jien Ait Migel for Latitude. 


Imlcx Error 


Par. lief. 


Bed 


Lat-. of Ke-i’kdk od 


92=^ 

19^ 

40 


4- 

80 

92 

2U' 

10 

40 

iU 

6 


— 

m 

46 

9 

9 

90 



43 

~W 

5i -Nb 

. S 

23' 

49 S. 

; 35 ■ 

"*28” 



AUitiides of- Venm. 


Time by I), 15aa9 

h. Li. 5. 

5 5S 21 
"> 4G 
■i m 14 • 
G iJ 3 
G 0 27 ■ 


Itecl. 





30*99 


6 I A. I 32-97 ■ 
,.| . [ MO 
-f 3 4-07 
■g, Et. Ase. 11129-97 
,1 12 4-04 


Alt. 

Alt. 


Alt.. . 

'Alfc.,, 


O' / *'■? 

0 i j) 



. ' I'id 47 *29 

m '37 50 

6d 2b 15 

m 8 00 

63 37 30 

-r SCI 

+ 30 

•4 30 

-f 30 

+ 30 

60 47 fiO 

00 38 2*1 

6i> 2{} 4'5 

66 8 SO 

65 S8 00 

3o 23 55 

33 19 iO 

33 13 22 

33 4 15 

82 591 

~ I 28. 

~ 1 28 

-- i 28 

- 1 29 

- ,129 

33 22 27 

33 ij 42 

33 a 51 

33 3 4-6 

82 57 31 

S2 24 17 

82 24 IT 

83 21 17 

82 24 17 

82 24 17 

35 28 03 

35 28 03 

3.5 -2$ 03 

S5.'2S 03 

85 2S ,03 

lol 14 46 

151 10 01 

loi 04 13 

150 55 5 

150 49 5(1 

75 37 23 

75 35 00 

75 32 f] 

75 27 33 

'75 24.53 

__^42JM6 

42 17 13 

42 2it 13 

4.-3 34 46 

49 27 24^ 

0 'OOSSB 

O-00SS3 

o-oosss 

0-00383 

0-0038:5 

0 08914 

0 -08914 


0 '08914 

0-089lt 

9*39498 

0-3961 3 

9 -307.57 

0 -80080 

9*40108 

9*82760 

0*82793 

9’8*:!88S 

0*83896 

9-32932 

9 ‘31555 

9-31705 

9-.3iHb7 

0*82173 

9-32337 

h. ra. s. 

h. m. s. 

ii. m. s. 

Ii. m. s. 

li.m. s. 

■ 3 S6 23*5 

S 36 47-9 

3 37 17-3 

3 88 3-9 

8 88 30-7 

1 12 04-04 

1 12 Ol-O.l 

I 12 fJ4’04 

1 12 04-04, 

1 12 04 -04 

1 1 44 -61 

1 1 44-61 

1 1 41. -61 

I 1 .4B61 

1 1 41' '61 

5 50 12-15 

..5 60 30 '35 

5 51 05 95 

5 51 52 '55 

5 52 19-35 

+ 12 ■ -l-OS 

-712 4-05 

4-1-3 4*i.s5 

-rl2 4-05 

+12 4-f)o 

6 3 16 "do 

a 2 4U-O0. 

U 3 io*uu 

a 8 56 60 

6 4 23'40 

5 SB 21 

■ ,3 5S 46 

t 

6 1) S 

6 0 27 50 

3 55*20 

.3 54 - 60 

3 55-5 

8 53*60 

3 55 '90 


S 53*5 
3 55 *90’ 


, ^ H. ilf. 9-293 
■ ' ■ 
27*feS5, 
930 :: 

•4- , ’2S'-815 
22 57 40-57 
0 Et. Ase. 22 oS 15 '39 

24' : 


D. 50. 
I). 60. 
B. 60. 


S, 

■S. 50 ' 
■S.' ' . 


3 5.5*3 
O.SO-1 
6;'25 *4' 


CompE:: Ce»tre -.1- 01 44-61 





». 12S50. S. M.T. Kiiuu IXahrwaio Feb. 25tli 5 41 '-IS 

Gain m 171 hrs. at 11 s. tlaily 1 18 -SI 

».,12S.59. S. M.T. Khiin Isalirw'an, Mar. 3rd 4 

IX 12S59. S. T. Eorkdk, Mar. ord 3 55*3 

iJhT. Lop.fr, m Time 0 S/'bl 


B. 12X60. S. M. T. Kliua Nalirwan, Mar. 3rd 6 53*73 

IX 12S60. S. M. T. KerkiVk, Mar. 3rd 6 25*4 

Bill, Long, in Time 2^ 33 


B. 12859 07 *84 = Biff. Long. 0 6 58 W. 

B. 12860 =.-28*33 = Long 0 7 4 W. 

. Means giveXerkfik W.^ Klian Xahrwan ” 7 oTWI 

Khdn Ifahrwdn 1. Baghdad ......... 6 00 E. 

Kerkdk W. Badidsid TUTW: 



TOPOGRAPHY OP KIKEVEH. 


387 


Observations: made at the Halting Stations on the road from 
Baghdad to Mosid, 

1st Station.— KhIn Nahrwan.* — February 25th, 1852. 


Bearing W.B, fF. 300 yards. 

Lat. Kban N alirw£in ^3 53 

Place of Observatiou E.N.E, 300 yds. = Diff. iat. 115 yds. or 


00 N. 
3 N. 


Lat. of Place of Observation 33 53 03 N. 


Cbroaometer. Dent. 12859. S. M. T, Baghdad, February 23rd 5 39 '05. Gaining Daily 11. 
Chronometer. Dent. 12860, S. M. T. Baghdad, February 23rd 6 82 '09. Going Mean Time. 

8%n's Lower Limb p . m . 


Times by a Watch. 

. Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

h. m. s. 

O t H 

O t tt 

O / // 

O / tt 

O t tt 

3 18 30 

54 5 20 

53 63 20 

53 39 40 

53 S3 10 

53 25 40 

3 19 5*5 

+ SO 

+ SO 

+ 30 

+ SO 

+ so Index Error. 

3 19 46 

54 5 50 

53 53 50 

53 40 10 

53 33 40 

53 26 10 

3 20 4-5 

27 2 55 

26 56 55 

26 50 5 

26 46 50 

26 43 5 

3 20 26 '5 

'■ ■+ 14 24 

+ 14 24 

+ 14 23 

+ 14 23 

+ 14 22 Corr, Semclr. 

97 52-5 

27 17 19 

27 11 19 

27 4 28 

27 1 13 

26 57 27 

3 19 34 

99 16 39 

99 16 89 

99 16 89 

99 16 39 

99 16 39 P. B. 

W. S. M. T. + 6 50 

88 53 3 

83 53 3 

33 53 3 

33 53 3 

33 53 3 Lat. 

''3 26 24 

160 27 1 

160 21 1 

160 14 10 

160 10 55 

160 7 9 Sum. 

LongT." '2 57 40, 

80 13 30 

80 10 30 

SO 7 5 

80 5 27 

80 3 34 1 Sum. 

28 44 

52 56 11 

52 59 n 

53 2 87 

53 4 14 

53 6 7 Dm. 

Equat. — 13 24 






). from Noon 15 20 







0-00572 

0-00572 

0-00572 

0*00572 

0-00572 Cosec. P. B. 


0-08084 

0-08084 

0 08084 

0*08084 

0-08084 Sec. Lat. 

H.B. 

9-22989 

9*23208 

9-23457 

9*23575 

9 -23711 Cosiri. ^ Sum. 

1511 55*75 

9-90199 

9-90227 

9-90260 

9*90275 

9-90293 Sin. Biff. 

13-93 

9*21844 

9*22091 

9-22373 

9*22506 

9-22660 


Bed, 9 16 52 '8 s 


P.D. 


9 16 38-9 s. 
99 16 38 '9 


H. D. 
1 1 ‘ 4.01 


IS 2; 


•101 

•41 


h. m, s. 

3 11 57*4 
+13, 25 '3 
3 25 22-7 
3 IS 30 


h. m. s. h. ni. a. 

3 12 32*3 3 13 13*1 

+ 13 25 *3' + 13 25 'S 


6 52-7 

G 52-1 

Equa. 1 3 25-31 0 51-4 

G 51 -S 
5 ! 259-9 

W. S. M. T. 25th G 51 -98 
D. 12859. F. Watch 1 10-5 
D. 12859. S. M. T. 5 41 -48 
D. 1-2860. S. 12859 1 12-25 
D.12SG0. S.M.T. 6 53-73 


3 -25 57*6 
3 19 5 5 
6 52*1 


3 26 37*4 
3 19 46 
6 51*4 


h.m. s. 

3 13 31*1 
+ 13 25*3 
3 26 56*4 
3 20 4*5 


h. 111 . s. 

3 13 53 

+ 13 25*8 Equatn. 
8 27 18*3 
8 20 26-5 
6 51-8 


ni. s. 

D. 12S59. S. M. T. Baghdad February, 2Srd 5 39 05 

Gain in 54 hrs. at 11 s. d-aily —24 *75 

D. 12859. S. M. T. Baghddd, February 25th 5 14 -30 

D, 12859. S. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, February 25th 5 41 -48 
Biff, of Long, in Time J 18 


.■.■m. 'S. 

B. 12S60. S. M. T, Baghdad, February 25th 0 32 -9 

B. 12860. S. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, February 25th 6 53 ‘73 
Biff, of Long, in Time -20-8 3 


B. 12859 - 27-18 = Biff. Long 6 48 E. 

I). 128G0 - 20-83 Biff. Long. 5 12 E, 

Means give Khun Nalmviin, E. Baghddd 6 00 E. 


sm 


TOPOGRAPHY OF HINBYBH. 


2nd Station (1st Tbaveiise) — February 26th, 1852. 

BELLI ABBAS. 

Place of Observation 150 yards E. of the Bridge over the Khalis. 


Th’fie In’ D. 

" h. 


Si SS’5 


”j r>^ t) ' -5 

5 m 8 

4* 6 50 . 


CliriHi. S. 

fi m 5s 
'Imp Tiuifc 2 59 30 
T. froro .Soon 3 t*3 SS 




'i i 


■iucn 

TBrt 

M i ^ I 3 i 
§ lf§a,.E § 

4- 

4 m m -. 

9 Pfipi. 4 im 51 * 

9« 

P. IK bo h 00 


■ 11. B. 

10''-05 

o 

liii 

32 a 5 
5.1 
9 

4” 33 * .48 
45 11 *36 

7 Rt. Asot. ■!» 

41' '84 

IL B. 

13*^'427 


' . 3 

tii-i 

38 -381 
471 
79 

4* 28*831 
©lit. Asc.32 05 17 357 

■ ■ >k>0 .. 

24 

40*20 

Comp Ce»t,l 24 13*8^> 

H. 1). 

•429 

a 

SIS.! 

1 287 

21 

S 


Mer. AIL ^ 

Mgfdjhj Lilt 

95'^ 

7 " 

2r 

lafe Error 

4 - 

30 

93 

7 

JO 

4 ? 


.35 

. Corr. 


5S 

■ 47 

08 

02 

90 



42 

24 

18 K”. 

Bed. S 

22 

49 8. 

of Belli ..Ibbas- S 4 

4 

.J! 


AMtMdes of V€n-m. 


AIL 

.m 

Ait.,. 

, Alt. 

Alt. 

& 4& 

f?2 46 20 

i: 31 5ii 

62 17 40 

61 U (if) 

4- M 

4- 30- 

4- SO 

4- SO 

+ 31! 

m ■ 4 30 

62 46 5() 

62 32 20 

63 lb 10 

61 i4 :i(l 

31 32 15 

3.1 2«ii 2a 

31 Iti iO 

31 9 5 

SO 53 15 

~ 1 S4 

— 1 35 

1 35 

- 1 36 

- 131 

31 m 41 

31 21 ‘bo 

31 14 35 

31 7 29 

30 50 38 

S3 29 09 

85 29 9 

85 29 9 

85 29 9 

85 29 9 

34 04 9 

34 4 9 

34 4 9 

34/ 4, 9 

34 4 9 

151 S 59 

150 55 S 

150 47 53 

150 40:47 

loU 23 58 

75 31 59 

73 27 S4 

75 23 56 

15 20: 23 

75 11 S3 

44 01 18 

41 5 44 

44 9 21 

44 12 .54 

_^21 20 

0 •0013.5 

0 *00135 

O'Wl.Sa 

0-00135 

0-00135 

0*0sl78 

0*08178 

0*08178 

' 0' -08178 

0*08178 

9 nnifu 

9-39977 

9 *40! 57 

9*40337'^' 

9*40732 

9 81191 

9-84252 

9-84299 ■ 

9*84845 

9-84455 

9 *32205 

9-32542 

9*32709 

9-82985 

9*33500 

li. m. s. 

h. ni. s. 

.li. III. a. ■ 

h. m. s. 

h. m. 8, 

3 38 19*3 

S S9 4*1 . 

3 39 41 -5 

S 40 17-5 

3 41 43*5 

45 44*81 

45 44'.S-.| 

45 'U-.bi. 

4a 44*84 

45 44 ‘8i 

I 24 KBS 

1 2-4 13*8 

2 24 13-8 

1 24 13-8 

1 -34 13*8 

5 ‘Is 17 '94 

5 49 2*74 

a 4‘,r 40-14 

5 50 16" 14 

5 5141*14 

413 14'42 

4*13 14*42 

4-13 14*4*2 

4-18 14*43 

+13 14*4*2 

6 01 32 

b 2 17* 16 

0 2 54*56 

0 8 80*56 

6 4 55 *56 

5 54 38 '» 

5 55 2.2 *5 

5 5. 5 '.58*75 

5 50 85- 

5 58 0*5 

6 53*86 

a s.A.fJti 

6 jjA’IkJ 

6 5«n?5 

0 r>5 *56 

6 65*06 


0 50 '0$ 

6 55'36 
0 5a *0{J ' 
£76 •■40 

1).50. 

1K60. S.B.59 r95' 
1),60. S.M.T, B 20 -SS 


I>. 32859, S, 1^3. T. Klirtn Xahrwjta, I'cb. 25tli 5 41 -18 

Gam ill 26| hrs, at 11 s- tlailj' ‘"'Jllll? 

B, 13&59. S. M. T. Khan Nalirwiin, IVi). 26th 5 23'83 
1). 13859. S. H, T. Belli tlhtes, Feb. 96lh ... 6 55-28 
Biff, of Bong, in Time 1 35 ‘SS 


ni. s. 

I>. 32S60, S. M. T, Khiin Nahrwan, Feb. 26tli 6 53 18 
B. 12860. S. M T. Bern xUibas, Feb. 2Gth ... 8 2018 
Biff. Fong, in Time 1 21^5 


B. m59 ^ 1 -is -95 im. liong 0 21 29 F- 

T). 12860 1 96-55 - Biff. Loag.. ^ 
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3bd Station (2nb Tkaveese)— -Feb, 28th 1852. 

KARA TEPPEH. 

. Place of' Observation-— 

Mer, Alt, Sun's Lower Lmh for Lat. 



94° 14' 

30" 

H. B. 56 39 

Index Error 

+ 

30 

3 

94 

15 

00 

6,0 ! 16 9 17 

47 

7 

30 

+ 2 49*2 

Corr. Senidr. + 

15 

22 

Bed. 8 9 35*5 S. 

47 

22 

52 

Con*. Bed. 8 12 24*7 S. 

90 




42 

37 



Bed. 8 

12 

25 


Lat.of Kara Teppeh 34 

24 

_48' ' 


A ltitudes of Sm^s Lower Limh. 


Time 3^- ^3859 
h. m, 8. 

8 54 lS-5 
8 54 40 ’3 
8 55 1'5 
8 55 33 
8 55 58*5 
3 75 35 -8 

8 55 05 
Ghron. S. + 6 50 

9 1 55 
E<|iia. - -- 13 .57 

"8 48 58 
Long. Time 3 59 40 
5 49 18 
12 

T. from Noon 6 10 43 


H.Diff. 56*39 
6 

33.834 
10 I I 939 

1 1 rh’ 94 


BficL 


6,0 i 34*867 
+ 5 48*67 ^ 

8 9 35*5 
8 15 24* 57 S. 
90 


P.B. 98 15 24 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

51 00 do 

-f SO 

O 1 It 

55 9 (K) 

+ 30 

o // 

65 16 15 

4- 30 

o / // 

55 26 35 
+ 30 

o / // 
55 35 40 
+ 80 

55 00 SO 

55 9 30 

55 16 45 

55 27 5 

55 36 10 

27 30 15 
-P 14 26 

27 34 45 
+ 14 26 

27 38 22 
+ 14 27 

27 43 32 
+ 14 27 

27 48 5 
+ 14 28 

27 44 41 
98 15 24 
34 24 43 

27 49 11 
98 15 24 
34 24 43 

27 52 49 
98 15 24 
34 24 43 

27 57 59 
98 15 24 
34 24 43 

28 2 33 
98 15 24 
84 24 43 

160 24 48 
80 12 24 
52 27 43 

160 29 18 
80 14 39 
52 25 28 

160 32 56 
80 16 28 
52 23 89 

160 38 06 
80 19 03 
52 21 04 

160 42 40 
80 21 20 
52 18 47 

0*00453 

0*08355 

9*23069 

9*89925 

0*00453 

0*08365 

9*22904 

9*89903 

0*00453 

0*08355 

9*22770 

9*89885 

0*00453 

0*08355 

9*22580 

9*89860 

0-00453 
0-08355 
9-22410 
9 89838 

9 '21802 

9*21615 

9 *21463 

9*21248 

9-21056 

h. ra, s. 

3 11 51*4 

Ii. m. s. 

3 11 25 -1 

h. tn. s. 

3 11 3*9 

h. ni. s. 

3 10 33-7 

h. m. s. 

3 10 6*9 

8 48 8-6 
+ 12 57 37 

8 48 34*9 
-fl2 57*37 

8 48 56*1 
+ 12 67*37 

8 49 26*3 
+ 12 57*37 

8 49 58*1 
+ 12 57*87 

9 1 5*97 

8 54 13*5 

9 1 32*27 

8 54 40*3 

9 1 53*47" 

8 55 1 5 

9 2 23-67 

8 55 32 

9 2 50*47 
8 55 58*5 

6 52 -47 

6 51*97 

6 61 *97 

6 51 97 

6 51-67 

6 51*97 


H. B. 


10 i 
1 ' 


Eqmi. 


§ n. 

2-718 1). 
07 
7 


6 51-97 
6 51 '67 
6 51*97 
260*05 

59. S. 6 52*01 

60. S. 59 1 45 

GO. S.M, T.8 37*01 


in. s. 


. .I'SUO 
12 54*57 
12 '57 *37 


B. 12859. S. M. T. KMn Nalu-wan, Feb. 25th 5 41 *48 

Gain in 66 hrs. at 11 s. daily — 30 '25 

JD. 12859. S. M. T. Khan Nahru’dn, Feb. 28th 5 11 *23 
D. 12859. S. M.T. Kara Teppeh, Feb. 28tli... 6 52*0 1 
Biff. long, in Time 1 40*78 


T), 12860. S. M. T. Khan Nahrwaii, Feb. 28th 6 53 *73 
T). 12860, S. M.T. Kara Teppeh, Feb. 28th... 8 37*01 
Biff. Long, in Time 1 43*2 8 


m. s. Oft! 

I). 12859 ™ 1 40*78 = Biff. Long 0 25 12 E. 

:D. 12860 = 1 43*28 = Biff. Long. 0 55 49 E. 

Means give Kara Teppeh E. KMn Nahrwan ... 


30 E. 
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TOPOGBAPHY OF FINBYEI-L' 


x\t the same Station as Yesteebay.— Feb. 29tHj 1852. 

KARA TEPPEH. 


Altitudes of the Sun*s Lower Limh 


Time by I>. 12859 

Alt. . 

ii. ni. s. 

O t H 

8 27 m 

46 11 50 

8 28 20 

4- SO 

8 23 52 

46 12 20 

S : 

29 14 

23 6 10 

8 3V *o 

4- 14 2 

■ I'-l't) Sti ' ?> 

23 20 12 

■ 8 23 46 

97 53 10 

Chron. S. 4- 

6 40 

34 24 14? 

"81 

55 26 

155 38 o 

Efj'iia. — 12 46 

77 49 2 

8 22 40 

54 2S 50 

Long. Time 2 

59 m 

MMSMMiiiMA 

5 ' 
12 

2S 00 


T. iVoiii Noon 6 

S 7 cm 

0 •00413 
O*0SS55 
9’S24?55 



9 91058 

IL Biff. 

56 ’68 

9 •82261 


6 



S40 08 


SO j ^ i 

38 34 



5 67 

li. ni. s. 

1 I ! 

96 

8 38 l.S-1 

62) ) 37,5 -05 

-h (i 1 1) ' 1 

7.. 46 55*2 

8 21 41 -9 
+ 13 46 -S 

Dcci. 7 5S 10 S. 

90 

8 34 28-3 

8 27 49 

P. D. 9^ 

56 10 . 

6 39 -3 

6 38 -6 



6 38*8 

6 38*4 

6 88 -1 


’475 

5 ) 193 1 


6 B.SO. S.T. 6^58 ’62 

E. 60. S. 59 1 55 
I 237 P.6Q.S. 

i I S! 8 - ' 

-i* y.'Tii.'j , 

12 43 -16 



Alt. 

Alt. ■ 

Ait. 

Alt. 

C 1 It 

46 22 50 

4- 80 

o / u 

46 34 so 
-i- 80 

46 43 m 
-f 80 

O / )i 

4i6 50 45 
A 30: 

46 23 20 

415 85 OO 

46 43 55 

46 51 15 

23 11 40 
4-14 3 

23 17 30 
-1- 14 3 

28 21 27 
-f 14 8 

28 26 87 
+ 14 3 

23, 25 43 
97 53 10 
34 24 IS 

23 81 33 
97 53 10 
34 24 43 

2o o'O t'iv) 

97 58 10 

34 24 43 

28 89 40 
97 53 11} 
84 24 43 

155 43 35 
77 51 47 
54 26 5 

155 49 26 
‘77 54 43 
5^23 10 

1 5 <) 00 2o 
77 56 41 
53. 21 11 

155 57 83 
77 5S 46 
5419 6 

0-0fi4L‘? 

0 ‘OSSSS 

9 •32373 
9-91033 

0 ’00418 
0-08355 
9^82101 

9 ’91007 

0 ’00418 

0 ’08355 

9 ’31985 

9 ’90989 

0 ’00413 
0 ’08355 
9’31861 
9 ’90970 

9-32074 

9 -81876 

9 ’81742 

9 ’31599 

Ii.m. s. 

8 37 47-7 

li. m. a. 

8 37 13 ’5 

li.m. 3. 

3 86 53 ’9 

h. m. s. 

3 36 80 ’7 

8 22 12-3 

4- 13 46 -S 

8 22 44’5 
+ 13 46 S 

8 28 06 ’1 
+ 12 46 -8 

8 23 29’8 
+ 12 46-3 

8 84 S8-6 

8 38 20 

8 35 80 ’8 

8 28 52 

8 85 .53 -4 

8 29 14 

8 86 15-6 
8 29 37-5 

6 38 ’6 

6 38 '8 

6 88*4 

6 38 -1 


TIL S. 

E. 12859. S.M.T. Klulu Nalinvan, Feb. 25tli 5 41 ’48 
Gain m S9| lirs. at 11 s. daily — 41 ’02 

D. 12S59. S. M.T. Kliun Nalnavan, Feb. 29th 5 UU-4f> 

E. 12859. S. M.T. Kara Teppeb, Feb. 2yth... fi 38’f>2 

Biff. Long, ill Tnnc 1 ^ 38-16 


' ' III. s. ■ 

D. 12860. S. M.T. Khan Yahnvaii, Feb. 29th 6 515 -73 
I). 12860. S. .M. T. Kara Teppeh, Feb. 2fH:h... 8 B:5-62 
BifT. Long, in Tiine 3 89 'b9 


B. 12859 = l' sI’B Biff. Long. ............... 0 U & E. 

B. 12860 = l; , :89-89-=^ Biff. Long. 0 24 5S E. 

SEeuns give Kara Teppeh E, Kliiin Nabrwdii ...... 25 45 iL 

Means by Yesterday’s Observations 25 30 E. 

Kara Teppeb E. Kbaii Kill mv5.n ... ,25 I L, 

Khdn Nahrwan E, BagJiUitd 6 U E. 

Kara Teppeb E, Baghdad :U 7 L . 



TOPOaBAPHY OP NINEVEH. 

Station 8th (7th Teaverse)— Maegh 5th, 

ALTIJN KIUPBI. 

100 yards N.W. of tlie Khan, On a Mound. 


1 Mer, Alt Sim's Lower Limb for Latitude, 


1 2 h. 56 m. Long. Time. 



o 

/ j/ 

1 H.D. B7"-90 



96 

8 20 

1' ' ' 3 


Index Error 

+ 30 

' 115 -BO 



96 

8 50 

: 30 38-95 



48 

4 25 

20 1 19 '30 


CoiT. Semdr. + 

15 33 

1 6 5*79 



48 

19 47 

1 169 -84 



90 


+ 2 49-S 



41 

40 13 N, 

: - 5 53 3-3 



Bed. 5 

54 53 S. 

1 Bed. 5 54 52 -(IS. 


Lat of Altila Kiiipn 35 

45 ■ 21 N. 

f Altitudes of Venus. — March 


Time by B. 12S59 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Ait. 

h. m. s. 


O t u 

o . / // 

o . / Jf 

It. I). 5 55 39 

68 56 45 

68 45 10 

68 6 50 

ii7 43 20 

5 56 9 

+ SO 

+ 30 

+ HO 

-1- 30 

5 57 48 

68 57 15 

68 45 4(.) 

68 7 20 

G7 43 50 

{) 58 4-9 '5 

84 28 37 

34 22 50 

o4 o 40 

33 51 55 

6 11 

■* 1 iwO 

- 1 25 

- 1 26 

- 1 26 

39 49 26 

34 27 13 

34 31 25 

34 3 14 

33 50 29 

5 57 53 

SI 54 3 

81 54 3 

81 54 3 

81 54 3 

Chron. S. 2 40 , 

33 45 21 

S3 45 21 

83 45 21 

83 4-5 21 

6 00 83 

lo2 G 36 

152 00 49 

151 41 38 

151 29 53 

'• Long Time 3 56 20 

76 3 18 

76 00 24 

75 50 49 

75 44 56 

T. fromKoon 8 O t 1.3 

1 inn 1 ir , , 

44 3G 6 

41 38 59 

41 48 35 

_4.1 54 37 

f H. BilF. 75''-0 

0-00435 

0 -00435 

0- 00435 

0-00435 

1' 0 

0 -09070 

0 -09070 

0-09070 

0-09070 

1 226 8 

9 •88200 

9 -383 1-6 

9-35830 

9-391.34 

4 1 A 1 30 

0-83218 

9 -83-35 4 

9 -83390 

9-82473 

281 8 

9-29918 

9-30105 

9 30725 

9-31102 

+ 8 51*8 





8': 3 5-.3N. 





; 0 Bed. 8 5 57 

b. ra. s. 

h. m. s. 

h, m. s. 

]i. m, s. 

90 

3 3-2: 3 

3 32 31-5 

3 34 10 1 

3 35 10-5 

*4 ?. B. 81 54 {.)8 

1 IG 3r'41 

1 16 27-41 

1 16 27 '41 

1 16 27-41 


58 1-89 

58 1 89 

58 1-89 

58 1-89 

f' V ■ 

5 4G 81-80 

5 47 00 -80 

5 48 39-40 

5 49 39 -80 

i H.D. 11-00 

+11 50-59 * 

+11 50 59 

+ 11 50-59 

+ 11 50-59 

.1, ■ 3 ■■ 

5 58 21-89 

5 58 51-39 

G 00 29-99 

6 1 30-39 

1 83-00 

5 55 39 

5 56 9 

5 57 48 

5 58 49*5 

1 4 hV 1 7'> 

3 '42 -39' 

2 43-89 

2 41-99 

. 2 4(0^9 

,.i, + 83-73 

2 43-39 





00 SI so 
+ so 

m 

y:i ;2G ,i.U 
~ 1 38 
88 3-1' in 
81 ot 8 
8:5J.> £1 
''151 ¥ {} 
75 83 3 
42 7 21 


II. HI. 8. 

8 37 33 ‘5 
I IfJ 37 'll 
58 1-89 
5 5}. 51 bO 
+ 11 50*r.» 
(j 8 
Gil 
3 41 *8i) 


1 15 53 -GB 
7‘Rt. Asc. 1 'iG 27 IL 


15 I). 59. S.M. T. : 
B.GO. S. 59 : 

(ns D.60. S.M.T.I 


+ 28 ’I'lG 
1 29 ’GO 


■ 'in.'" ' S.;'.: 

D. T2S59. S.M.T.KlmiiNalinvan,riili.3atli 5 41 '48 

Giiiii in 195 lirs. at 11 s. daily 1 29 ’37 

D. 13859. S.M.T, Khan Nalinvan, Mar. Itli 4 13-11 
D. 12S59. S.M.T. Altiin Kinpri, Mur. 4th ... 3 41-91 
Biff. Long, in Time 1 80 '3 


m. s. 

B. 13860. S. M. T. Khan Nalinvan, Mar. 4th G 53 '73 
B. 13860. S. N- T. Altiin Kiupri, Mar. 4tli ... 5 3.2-91 
Biff. Long, in Time 1 30-83 


! 1 784 
4i I 38 
- 1-773 


B. 13S59 = 1 SO- 2 = Uiff. Long U 33 83 W. 

B. 128G0 = 1 30-83 =s Biff. Long 0 33 43 W . 

Means give Altiin Kiupi^ W. Klidn Nahrwdn ...... 33 37 W. 
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TOPOGBAPflY OP HINEVEH. 


Station 9 th (STs TRAyEESE)— M arch Sth. 

aebIl, 


The place of Observation immediately at the N W. edge of the base of 
^ the Mound forming the Citadel. 


Time by D. 12 S 59 

Jv. IB. 


5 58 2'‘5 
5 58 56*5 
S 51 ) S 3 
6,0 9 


23 36 43 


Cliroa. S. M. T. 


5 59 il 
4- 4 - 10 


Long. Time 
T. from .Noon 


6 3 21 
2 56 10 


"7 11 


H.D. 


74''-6 

3 


223-8 

1*3 


23-25 


i 32 '5 
1 9-2 


H. B. 




I 33 ’06 

; I 11 

[ 1*8 


4",' 34 *34 
1 24 41 *90 


Et Asc. 


1 25 16*24 


9"-242 

3 


'*726 

924 

154 


Mer. Alt Sirius for Lat. 


74 ® 37 ' 

SO'' 

Index Error 4 - 

30 

74 38 

00 

87 19 

00 

Bef.Par. - 1 

16 

37 17 
90 

44 

53 42 

16 N. 

Dec). 18 SO 

76 S. 

Lat.of Arbil 36 U 

00 N. 

Alliiudes of Venue. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

68 40 so 

+ 30 

O f ff 

68 19 20 
+ 30 

6B 41 00 

', 68,19 50 

34 20 St) 

_ 125 

.84 9 55 
- 1 26 

34 19 05 

34 8 -29 

BO 53 53 

. SO 53 58 

36 11 no 

36 11 00 

l 5 l 24 03 

151 IS 27 

75 4’3 1 

41 

75 36 43 
41 28_14 


Q Dec], y 6 U 1 *7 N. 

90 

El). 80 53 58 ’S ■■■ 



0-00550 
0 -09306 
9*39531 
9-82101 


9-S14&8 


11. IB. S. 

S 35 IB'S 
1 25 16*24 
50 36-70 


5 51 11*24 
+11 22*26 
IToFB^ 

5 5 S 



'4 31*00 
4 29-50 
^4 St -70 . 
4 30*50 


■I 22 W 


Alt. 


GS 5 UO, 
+ SO 


68 ■ 5 SO 


34 


2 45 
1 26 


34 ' I 19 ' 
SO 5 S 58 
36 II 00 


151 

75 

41 


ii 17 
33 S 
31 -19 


0-00550 
0 *09306 
9-39707 
9-8 2152 
9-*3l7i5 


h. 

IB. 

S 


3 

Sfj 

49 

5 

1 

25 

16 

21 


,50 

36 

70 

5 

52 

42 

44 

"4 

•11 

23 

•26 

6 

(hi 

1)4 

To 

T) 

.59 

.‘>3 



H 


^T) 


Alt. 


67 51 20 : 
+ 80 . 


67 51 5 U 


33 55 55 
- 1 *26 


33 54 29 : 
80 53 58 
36 n 00 


0 *00550 
0-09300 
9-39874 
9 - 82-201 


9-31931 



28 804 
23 8 54 -. 50 , 


)..59.S.H,T. 4 30-675 
).C 0 .S .59 22-5 


B.: 

B.eO.aM.T. 4 53-175 


I). 12S5E Ban doiTH ycsterdp.y. 


0 Bt. Asc. 23 9 23 -30 


34 


Comp. 0C&nt. 0 50 36 *70 

H.ir 



B. 12860. S. M. T. Kliuu Nalir-u'tin, Mar. 6tii 0 53*7'>^ 

B 13860. S. M. T. Arbil, Mar. 6th 

Bill'. Long, in Time " 


Av+nw TCMn ■ Nfiliinvau , 2 00*555 = 30 llM '. 


TOPOGEAPHY op NIITEYEH. 


893 


Station 10th (9th Teaverse) — March 7th. 
KELLAK. 


On the Upper ZAb, at the North end of the Village. 

Mer, Jit, ^ Sirkis for Latitude, 


Index Error 


74° 

27' 

45" 

-f 

30 

74 

28 

15 

37 

14 

7 


1 

16 

37 

12 

51 

90 



52 

47 

”09 N. 

. IG 

31 

16 S. 

!^L 

15 

53 N. 


Altitudes 

Alt. 


of Venus, 

Alt. 


Alt. 


Alt. 


Alt. 


Cliron. S. 


Long, Time 


h. m. s. 

5 55 46-5 

5 56 36 

5 57 1-5 

5 57 23-5 

5 57 49 

70 55 30 
+ 30 

70 56 00 
35-28 00 
— • 1 22 

70 36 25 
+ 80 
70 36 55 
85 18 27 
~ 1 22 

284 36-5 

35 26 3.8 

35 17 05 

5 56 55 

80 24 17 

80 24 17 

4-3 

36 15 53 

36 15 53 

5 59 55 

152 6 48 

151 57 15 

2 54 20 

76 8 24 

75 58 37 

. 3 05 35 ' 

40 36 46 

40 41 32 


70 26 30 
+ 30 


70 18 00 
+ 30 


70 8 30 
+ SO 


70 27 00 
35 13 3(3 
- 1 22 


70 IS 30 70 0 00 


35 U 15 
1 23 


35 4 30 
- 1 23 


35 12 08 
80 24 17 

36 15 53 


35 7 52 
80 24 17 

36 15 53 


35 3 07 
80 24 17 

36 IS 53 


151 62 18 
75 56 09 
40 44 01 


151 48 02 
75 54 01 
40 40 09 


151 43 17 
75 51 38 
40 48 31 


H. Diff. 74''‘1 


222 '3 
i 7-4 


229-7 


+ 3 49 -7 
9 31 53 -5 N. 


Q Peel. 9 35 43 -2 
90 



P. P. 80 24 17 


H, Diff, lP'-04 


1 ! A, ! 33 -12 

-j-34-22. 
129 0-49 


9 lit. Asc. I 29 40- 71 


H. Diff- 9''-22G 
3 


27-678 

923 



28-601 
23 12 36-30 


23 13 04-90 
COEtAsc. 24 


272-20 
. S.M.T."^r44 
S.59 29-6 


I). 59. 

D.60. 

D.60. S.M.T. 3 24-04 


D 12860, S.M.T. Khan Eahrwilu, Mar. 7tli 6 53*73 

D 12860. S.M.T. Kellak, Mar. 7tli 8 24 04 

Diff. Long, in Time ... 


.3 29-69 


Comp.Ccnt . 0 46 55 ‘1 


H. Diff. *629 


GlJ-ol T-'S87 


1-950 
11 9-46 


Kellak, W. Khan ^ ^ "*1 qO 

KhdnNahrw^LnE. Baghdad . f 

Kellak,W.P'‘«^‘'^“^ 0 46 .3W, 



3M 


TOPOGEAPHY Of NINEVEH. 


Sights at Mr. Rassmi’s House {British, Consul) . 

MOSUL. 

To find the Lat. and Long, of the Minaret of Mosul, bearing 299^ 300 yds. 
March 11th, 1852. 


Long, in Time 2 5-2 -SO 
5S"-S5 


Mer. AIL Bmi^s Loioer Lmhfor Latitude, 

ii. 


so I 

20 i 


! 117 -70 
: I 29 42 
: i 19 G2 

2 

iGS'lO 
4- 2 48-7 
3 31 38 -G 
Bed. 3 34 27 -3 


K.6PW. 300 yds. 


1. Error 


Corr. Semdr. 


DecL 
Lat. House 
= Biff. Lat. IIG yds. or 
Lat. Mosul 3iiinaret 



Time liy .B. 118.79 


AUitudes of the Bmi's Loicer Limb. — March IWl 


Alt. 


Alt. 


Ait. 


Alt. 


Beel. 


19 A7 
3-91 
3-91 


4- 0 iu-i; 
3 55 11 


Ij.ih. s. 

3 3,5 27*1 


4 i)l : 

90 


H 24 32 
+ 10 37 


8 35 00*3 
S 34 33*5 


ll.ITl. S. 

3 35 ;5- 7 
b 2t 51. -3 
-0 10 27*4 
■ b 35-21 ■-'/ 
• S 34 55 *5 


1j. in s. 


:U 4.5 '1 


b 25 I I 'd 
+ If) 27-4 
b ?5 42 ’3 
8 3.5 1.5-5 


Alt. 


h. 

lU. s. 



0 t J! 



B 

31 3*3 -■ 5 

50 44 30 

50 52 20 

50 59 40 

51 8 50 

61 18 00 

8 

34 55 *5 

+ 30 

4- 30 

+ SO 

-f 30 

+ 30 

B 

35 L5- f> 

50 45 00 

50 ,52 50 

51 00 10 

51 9 20 

51 18 30 

8 

35 ‘ll 

25 22 30 

25 26 25 

25 30 5 

2.5 :4 1 40 

25 39 la 

8 

.)6 65*5 

-f 11 13 

4- 14 13 

T 1 4. 1 3 

+ 14 13 

+ 14 13 

(^ , 

i i (t o2 * 

j3o bfi 4ij 

25 40 38 

25 41 1.8 

~o 4^ 51 

2.5 '53 -28 

b 

35 18 

lit 1 31 

9t 1 31 

91 1 31 

9t 1 31 

94 131 

Cliroii. S. 

+ 25 

36 20 12 

36 20 1-2 

36 20 12 

36 20 12 

36 20 13 

b 

35 4-3 

155 5b 26 

156 02 21 

1.56 06 01 

156 iO 36 

156 15 11 

Kqua. -- 

10 27 

77 59 Ll 

78 1 10 

78 3 00 

78 5 18 

' 78 7 35 

'a' 

-25 , 1(3 

52 22 30 

52 20 3.2 

53 IS 43 

52 16 2a 

_52 14 07 

I.o:iig. Time 2 

'55) 






5 

o2 IG 






12 







from Koon f» 

27 4!. 

0-00107 

0-00107 

0 00167 

0*00107 

0-00107 



0 c'“ri 

0-09391 

{) -09S91 

0- 09391 

0 -09:^1 



9 4 

9 -.3 1710 

9 .31609 

9 -31473 

9 -3133a 

II. BUT. 

r<S"‘7G 

9 Vn7i 

9*b9b55 

9 -.M).S37 

9-S9Si.5 

9-&979-2 


(» 

352 ^ 

_9 7L0r, 

d’An'rJ 

it's?]!)!! 

9-:’Ui78.5 

9 •3( 1(525 


li. m. s. 

3 34 19-y 
b 25 40 '3 
-4- 10 27*4. 
8 3(.5 7-7 
8 35 41 


li.m, s. 

3 33 5 [■ d 
"sijfrAi) 
+ 1 0 27 -4 
fe 3(i 33-3 
8 3(5 fi-5 


IL DilL 



, 31 

■ - 26-S' 


20^2'.- 

•657 

26*8 

6 ■ ' 

■26-7- 

3 -9 13 

26*8 

; m9 -' ; ■ , 

■S3 


2(5-2 


2(5-7 


10 23*1.5 


B.59. g.M.T, 2fi*66 
1).60. S. 59 57 

B.CO. S.M.T. 1 23'fiG 


B. 12.560. S.M.T. KluaiHalmvtln, Alar. loth 6 53-73 
X>. 12860. S. AL T. Alosiil (House)' AI*ar. 10th 1 23 -GG 
DifT. Long. mTime 5 :10*07 


ICfjua. lo 27-399 


V , m. s. 

AIosiiI (House), W. Khda Kalmvan 5 30-07 
Alinaret, N. GP W. SOO yds, ^ BifL Long ... 


! 31 AV. 
S) W. 



TOTOGRAPHY OF 395 . 

Sights at the Cam.p of Koiyunjik Village or AramiisMyeh. 
EUINS OF NINEVEH. 


Mer. Alt, Sim's Lower Limb for Latitude, 


Makcii 

14th, 1852. 


March 

15th. 1852. 




h- m, s. 





Long, in Time.... 


3, 52 SO 



IL DiE 

59*13 

O 1 If 

101 59 50 

Ota 

102 47 10 

11. BiE 59 -19 


■2 

50 59 55 

51 23 35 


2 


lift *26 

Par. Ref. 42 


- 41 


IIS -38 

SO 1 1 

29 '5G 

50 59 13 

51 22 54 

so i 

1 29 59 

20 ^ 

19*71. 

Semdr. 4- 

16 6 

+ 16 6 


i I9*?.> 

2 1 Tjh 

1 *97 

51 15 19 

51 39 (30 

' ,3 1 

■fj 1'97 


109*50 

90 


90 


169 6.- 

+ 

2 49*5 

38 44 41 N. 

38 2i UO N". 


2 ■LU-7 

Bed. 3 

30 47 *4 8. 

Bed. 2 

23 37 S. 

1 59 57 S. 

Bed. 

1 07 7 *(‘8. 

CoiT. Bed. 

33 30*9 S. 

Lat. of Koiynnjik 86 21 04 N. = 

36 21 03 N. 

CoiT. Bed. 

_1 .59 5(} -78. 



Altitudes of the Sun's Lower Limb, 





MxVrch 

18th, 1852. 



TiraehyB. 12859 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Ait. 

h. 

II. s. 


O t H 


o / 

O / // 

8 39 40 

54 21 00 

54 29 20 

54 36 50 

54 45 10 

54 54 00 

8 40 3-5 

+ SO 

+ SO 

+ SO 

“5- S() 

+ .SO 

8 40 24 '5 

54 21 30 

54 29 50 

54 37 20 

5-1 45 40 

54 54 30 

8 40 48 

27 10 45 

27 14 55 

27 IB 40 

27 22 60 

27 27 15 

8 41 12 

+ 14 21 

+ 14 21 

-f 14 22 

+ 14 22 

+ 14 2*2 

202 "8 

27 25 Uu 

27 29 IG 

27 33 02 

27 37 12 

27 41 37 

. S', 40 25 ‘6 

92 50 42 

92 50 42 

92 50 42 

92 50 42 

92 50 42 

Bejun. — 

9 38*4 

36 21 4 

36 21 4 

36 21 4 

36 21 4 

Sfi 21 4 

8 30 47 

156 36 62 

106 41 2 

J56 44 48 

156 48 58 

156 a3 2.'» 

Long T. 2 

52 so 

78 18 26 

78 20 31 

78 22 .24 

78 24 29 

78 26 41 

5 38 17 

50 53 20 

50 51 15 

50 49 22 

50 47 17 

50 -15 04 

12 







T.fromKoon (5 21 43 








0 *00054 

0*00051. 

0*00054 

0*00054 

0*0005 4 



0 *09399 

0*09399 

0*09399 

0*09399 

0*09399 



9 *30678 

9 *30550 

9 *30435 

9*30307 

9*30171 


f* 

9 *88982 

9 *88001 

9*8894-1 

9*88920 

9*88897 


354 *30 

9*29113 

9 *2896 1 

9*28829 

9 **2.^080 

y*2H,“)2i 

20 1 

19*68 



.rrr 



si#. 

1*97 







37 5*95 






__ 


h. Bl. s. 

Ii. m. s. 

h. in. s 

li. m. s. 

h. m, s. 

3 

4 1 26 * 5 

S 29 55 *6 

3 29 32 *3 

3 29 11*3 

3 28 48*2 

3 28 23-6 


oU 4.- 

a so 04*4 

8 30 27 *7 

8 SO 4b *7 

8 31 11*8 

8 31 3b -4 

UCCi. 

90 


+9 38*5 

+ 9 38*5 

+ 9 38*5 

4* 9 38*5 

+ 9 38*5 


- — 

8 39 42*9 

a 40 00 *2 

8 40 2^2 

8 40 50*3 

a 41 14*9 



8 39 40 

8 40 3 5 

8 40 24*5 

8 40 48 

8 41 12 



2*9 

■ 2*7 

2*7 

2*3' 

2*9 



. '2*7 





IT. BiE 

•G9:> 

6 

/ 2*7 
• ,2*3 

■'".,2*9," 






j 4*158 

-•>X 





20 1 h 

231 . 





ni. s. 


i. 23 B. S9. S. M. T. 3-7 B. 1 28C0. S. M. T. Khan Nalinvun, Mur. 13tli G C3 -TO 

D.f)0. S. 59 1 SO B. 12860. S, M, T. Koiyinijih 13th 1 32 -7 

9 -or B. GO. S. M.T. i 33 •!_ BiE Long, in Time -Wl 


■•i y;-} xf. ov, o. iu.j-. < JU. JwOUO. o. ivi. x. umiti vYtwi, vi 

V ~T~j~" B.f)0. S. 59 1 SO B. 12860. S, M, T. Koiyunjik I^Iar. 13th 1 32 -7 

9 ;n -or B. GO. S. M.T. BiE Long, in Time T^3i 


Kcim. _9 3«ji-8 


B. 12860 = Koiyunjik, W. Klmn Nahrwtu 

Khali Nahrwrui'E. Baghdad 


1 20 15W. 

6 00 B. 


- 1 14 15 W. 
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TOPOG-EAPHY Of NiKBTlH, 


Sights for Rates y at the same spot. 


KOIYUNJIK. 


Apbil ISth, 1852 . 


Time by D. lilSoO 

II. 211. 3, 

S 51 53 
S 52 II] *5 
S 52 40 ’j 
8 53 2 
8 53 25 
13 ifj 


5 50 59 

B 

T. from Koon 6 OS 00 


11. DiE 51. -38 

■_ '§ 

132628 


AMtndes of the Stints Lower Limh. 


Alt. 


Alt. 


Alt. 


Alt, 


' Alt., ' ' 

O t ff 

o 

/ 

& 

p / 

ff 

0 i 



76 46 20 

. 76 

55 

77 4 

30 

77 13 

30 

77 21 50 

. .. .. 4- SO 


. 4. 

SO 


SO 

+, 

30 

+ 30 

76 46 50 

76 

56 

10 

77 5 

00 

77.13 

tiO 

77 22 20 

38 23 25 

33 

28 

5 

38 32 

SO 

3-5 36 

30 

38 41 10 

+ 14 51 

+ 

14 

ol 

+ 14 

52 

+ 14 

52 

+ 14 52 

38 38 10 

38 

42 

06 

38 47 

22 

SS '51 

22' 

38 50 02 

SO 53 6 

SO 

33 

6 

SO 53 

"6 

80 58 

6 

80 53 6' 

36 21 4 

36 

ii 

4 

36 21 

4 

36 21 

4 

36 21 4 

155 52 26 

155 

57 

06 

156 1 

32 

156 5 

32 

150 10 12 

77 56 13 

77 

58 

S2 

78 00 

46 

78 2 

46 

78 5 6 

89 17 57 

39 

Ji 

37 

S9 18 

24 

89 11 

24. 

39 9 4 


0-00532 

0-00552 

0-00552 

0-00552 

0-00552 

0 -09399 

0-09399 

O' 09399 

0-09390 

0 -09399 

9 -32012 

9 -31 874 

9-31742 

9 •31623 

9-31484 

9-80166 

9-SU130 

9-80095 

9-80064 

9-80028 

9-22129 

9 -21955 

9 -21788 

9-21638 

9-21463 


' i29-bo 

Bed. 9 12 22 '8 
■ 9 0 53 *8 H. 

■ ^ 90 

P. B. §0 53 00 '’2 


h. m. 8. 

3 12 37-6 
■8 47 33 -4 
4-30 


h.m. s, 

■ 'S 12 13 
S 47 47 
4-30 ■ 

8 48 17 
8 53 16*5 
■ ■ 3 59-5 


Ii. m. s, 

3, 11.49-4 
8 48 10 -6 
-f SO 
8 48 40*6 
8 52 40-5 
3 59-9 


il.TU. s. 

3, II .23"4 
8 4S 31 • 6 
4-"30'-, '' 
8 49 01 -6 
8 33 .,2 ■/ 
4 UU-4 


h-m. s. 

3 11 3-9 
S IB 58 -i 

/'■ SO 
a 49 26-1 : 
8 53 25 
3 58 ‘9 


' ^ D.59. P.M.T. S 59-66 

„ . , B.GO. S.I).59 5 7 '' 

'' i D.OO. S.M.T, ~1 07-34 

0 SG-pr — — - 

Equa. 0 30-02 ■ 


m. 

B. 12859. S. IL T. Koivunjik, March 13th 0 2-7 
I). 12S59. F. M. T. Koiyimjik, April loth 3 59 ’88 
Gamin 31 days 4 02-38 

Daily Gain. b'~7'818 


3>. 12SG0. S. M. T. Koiynnjik, March IStli ......... 1 32 '7 

i). 12880. S. M. T. Kciyuiijil;, April loth 1 07-34 

Gain in 31 days '35~-’36" 

Daily Gain (TIT^.Tb 
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BAGHDAD. 

Sights for Diff. Long, between Koiyunjik and Baghdad. 
Apbil 18th, 1852. 


Altitudes^ Sun's L. LimK 


Time hy B. 12859 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

li. m. s. 



6 t 

-0 . / 

8 / a 

9 21 13*5 

94.34 10 

94 43 20 

94 49 50 

94 58 20 

95 19 00 

9 31 34 

47 17, 5 ' 

47 21 30 

47 24 55 

47 29 10 

47 39 30 

9 21 54 

+ 15 9 

+ 15 9 

+ 15 9 

+ 15 9 

+ 15 9 

9 22 15*7 

47 32 14 

47 36 19 

47 40 04 

47 44 19 

47 54 39 

9 23 9 '7 

79 6 7 

79 6 7 

79 6 7 

79 6 7 

79 6 7 

uuu6*y 

38 19 40 

S3 19 40 

33 19 40 

33 19 40 

33 19 40 

9 22 (12 

159 3S 01 

760 03 06 

160 05 51 

160 10 06 

160 20 26 

+ 23 

79 59 00 

80 01 03 

80 03 55 

80 5 8 

80 10 13 

9 22 25 

32 26 46 

33 24 44 

82 23 51 

82 20 44 

32 15 34 


«u 

+ U 


y ^23 oy 

3 57 40 


0*00790 

0*07803 

9*24039 

9*72957 

0*00790 

0*00790 

0*00790 

0*00790 

0*07803 

9 •23893 
9*72917 

0*07803 

9*23758 

9*72880 

0 *07803 
9*28604 
9*72837 

0 *0780i> 

9 •23239 
9*72734 

9*05589 

9*05403 

9*05231 

9 *05034 

9*04556 


II. Biff. 53*35 



5 

h. m. 

, s. 

261*75 

3 37 

40*3 

SO 1 \ 26 *17 

9 22 

19*7 

5 i 4*56 

- 

43*3 

292*28 

9 21 

36*4 

— 4 53*28 

9 21 

13*5 

10 58 45*7 


23*9 

Bed. 10 53 53*5 


23*5 

02 .g 

90 


23*3 

P. I). 79 06 06*5 


23*0 


115 *5 


B.59. S.T. 

23*1 


X).60. S.59 5 

45 *85 


B.GO, S.M.T._6 

8*95 

II. Biff. *573 




3 ‘bOo 
SO I ^ 286 

5 

- 3-iyy 
Q 40 -4-8 
Eqiia. 0 4 0 


h.m. s. 

h.m. S. 

3 37 19*2 

2 86 59 *9 

9 23 40*8 

9 23 00*1 

- 43*3 

- 43 $ 

9 21 67*5 

9 23 16*8 

9 21 34 

9 21 54 

23*5 

22*8 


h.m. s. h.m. s. 

SS6 37-7 S S5 44 

9 33 23-3 9 24 16 

- 43-3 ~ 43*3 

9 32 39-0 9 23 32*7 

9 23 15 7 9 23 97 

23*3 23 '0 


Ittt S. 


D. 12859 . ¥. M. T. Koiyunjik, April 13th 8 59 • 66 

Gain in 5 days, at 7*818 S. daily -f 39*09 

B. 12859. E. M. T. Koiyunjik, April 18th T3875 

B. 12859. 8. M.T. Baghdad, April ISth......... 4- 23 *1 

Biff. Long, in Time 5 01* 85 


m. 


B. 12S60. S. M. T. Koiyunjik, April 13th 1 07 *34 

Gain hi 5 days, at 818 s. daily — 4*09 

B.12S60. S. M. T. Koiyuujik. April 18th 1 03*25 

B. 12860. S. M. T. Baghdad, April 18th G 8*95 

Biff. Long, in Time 5 5*70 


m. s. 

B. 12859 == 5 01 *85 = Biff. Long...,,,. 

B. 3 2800 == 5 05 ‘7 = Biff. Long 

Means give Koiyunjik "W. Baghdad ... 
By tite rate up, ivoiyunjik W. Baghdad 


1 15 28 
1 16 25 
1 15 56 W. 
1 14 15 W, 
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A,bt« VI, — On the Orthography of some of Ike later Moyal names- '^ 
(f Assyrian and Bahylonimi Imtory. 

{Read 'l^tk 1854 .] 

To THE SeCRETAHY OP ' THE EOYAL ASIATIC*. SOCIETY. 

Sir. ; BaglidaA October 2, 1854. 

Much as I dislike iliscnsslons wbicli liave anjtbingof tlie cliaracter of 
eoiitroYcrsy, I am tempted by the interest I naturally take in Cunei- 
form researeli; to put togetlier a few explanatory notes, Yutli a view of 
j’emedying tlio confusion tliat Dr. Hincks’s recent publications in the 
Literary Gazette^ have introduced into certain later portions of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian history. ■ 

I have liOtliing to say at present to Dr. Hiiicks*s cliroiiology of , 
Sarg'oii and Seiiiiaclierlb, agreeing as I generally, do with bis dates' 
from B.c. T22 to 680/ but it must not be lost sight of that 'w^e both 
take our stand on the numbers employed in Ptolemy’s canon,, or rather 
(>n the agreement between the canon and the inscriptions, in regard to 
a consecutive series of dates relatively to each other, and that we are 
as yet eiitirtdy iiiisupported by Greek, .Hebrew, or Eg 3 ^ptian synchro- 
nisms. If ill oil it should so happen that there is any radical error in 
Ptolemy’s chronology, the era of Nabonassar for instance not having 
really commenced on February 26th, b.c. 747, or the subsequent Chal- 
dtoan dates bciipg improperly adapted to the Egyptian calendar (and 
Dr. Ilincks's own observations on the Assyrian intercalation would 
seem to .show tliat this is not improbable) j if, I say, we arc thus 
founding on erroneous premises, then our conclusions, though re]a« 
iivedy correct, will be positively wrong. 

Under such cdrcumstances, I am disposed to treat with every 
respect hfr. Bosanquet’s proposed rectifications, foonded on astronomi- 
cal calculations, which it may be presumed are of the utmost precision, 
and I .shall wait for the verification or otherwise of Ptoleny’s dates, 
ly the application to his eclipses (recorded as far hack as the reign of 
]\Ierodach Ealadan), of the same astronomical te.st wdiich hir. Bosam 
fpict has already applied to the eclipses of Thales and Hezekiah, before 
I undertake either to support or to modify my published views on the- 
Ass^wian chronology ; but "with regard to Che historical nomenclature 
no 0ucli reserve is necessary. 
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Br. Hincks’s views on the later Assyrian succession, so far as I can 
understand them, may be thus stated : 

Sennacherib had two sons; the eider, Assiir-nadin, and the 
younger Assiir-alcli'iddiii (the Wirpwvdcios and ^AaffapdZivo^ of the 
canon); and the latter, who was the Esar-Haddon of Scripture, had 
again three sons, Assur-haQii-lal, Assitr-yucliura-hal, and Shamas-aMi- 
Man, of whom the two first reigned successively in Assyria on the 
death of their father, and the third synchronously with his brothers in 
Babylonia. 

Now this latter triumvirate is certainly fictitious, depending alto- 
gether on a mistaken reading of the Cuneiform names; and even the 
distinction of the two sons of Sennacherib, to which I was formerly 
opposed, requires some explanation. 

The name of the eldest son of Sennacherib, who was placed in the 
government of Babylonia, on the second expulsion of Merodach Bala- 
dan, in the former king’s fourth year, is written, on every monnment 
which I ha-ve examined, as I iK On one of 

tlie Koyunjik bulls, however, according to Mr. Layard's copy (B. M. 
series, pi. 61, 1. 5), the variant reading is found of y 
This then is the name which I used to supj>ose to be the same as Esar- 
Haddon (for reasons that I shall presently explain), and which Dr. 
Hincks appears now to read as Asstir-nadin, regarding the final 
either as a separate word (^* by name” ?), or as a non-phonetic adjunct. 
The reason why I formerly confounded this king with Esar-Haddon, 
whose name is generally spelt as | >- or T 

was that I had positive proof of the first and 
third elements of the two names being identical, and that 1 thus 
fancied ^ ! IK or might he exceptionally used for alch; 

but upon mature consideration I do not think that explanation tenable, 
and I now propose therefore to read J 

or I >->-Y Ab Asslmr-nadin-kldina, ^^Asshur is the 

giver of the gift.” ^ 

It wall perhaps aj)pear strange to Dr, Hincks that I should read 

^ I may here observe that one element of the royal names of Assyria and 
Babylonia is nsualiy a monogram, representing a verbal root, which may be pro- 
nounced as a participle, or the aorist, or even as the verbal noun : or 

thus represents the root nadau to give,'* and may be pronounced tsBnadin, or 
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as iddmaj regarding it. as a monogram 'for tlie root + 

give,” 

absolutely ec|tial to but- I believe tliere is positive proof f 

tbis'iclentity y for on one of tbe Nabonit cylinders found at Mug] •' 
tlie Idiig of Assyria who. repairs' a temple at Babylon, and vd^o ■ ' 
be no other than Esar Haddon, , is named | 

Asskur<iMi4iMlmi^ the last' element answering to the ordinary 
^^<1 >— r| ; and again, on Lord Aberdeen's stone, wliicli J 

statGu 

long ago to belong to Esar-Haddond and wliieh it t 
, o ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ '-wts, i confess 

surprise me to find Dr. Hincks still attributing to a spurious S'ka ’ 
(ikk-iddan^ there is an example of the same Tariaiit or.tho.oTaphy • 
kings name i,n coL 1, L 1, being written 

and in col 2, 1. 18, as In ^any otlier 

names too, such as f Merodach-nadw- 

iddina, y W ^Tyf &e., tlie 

same power is to be recognized. 

I now proceed, however, to the more important question of tl 
three sons of Esar-haddoia, and I reiterate wdiat I published ’ 1 

Athemeiim of March ISth, 1854, that the king in questioiT ^ ^ 
succeeded by bis son, Asskur-hani^pal^ and that Dr. Hincks’s 
yucJmra’hal and 8hamas<ihk'-iddan no existence. The nam- f 
this son of Esar-Haddon, who succeeded Ms father on the thrc 


composed, as usual, of three elements; Istly, Asslmr 
2 ndly 5 hmii, the participle of written 


^I’one, IS 

-V, .. 

and 3%, ly, or |, hal otpal, “ a son," so that it means 

" Assliur is the creator of a son.” 

It is singular that Dr. Hincks should not have discovered that the 

sign amongst its Tarioiis uses, .represents the root ^ rfi22l .t * 

pronounced bam^ as there are hundreds of examples of this 

meiit of the character in the inscriptions f but it is more mwnldT still 

that he should have affixed to the letter in question the ^ . p 

' * . po vV'..er. -.01. 

^ See tbe last note to my letter In the Atheiiseum of March 10 I854 
Thus on the ChaldEean briclis “ buiider” of the palace or teniplt 'is written 
indifferently ^ und hanu and nmlani, &c., 
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yiLchwa^^ as it involYes a double error ; firstly^ that of mistaking tiie 
letter for ^5 in tiie iiaine .of : -<^4f 

secondly, that of attributing tlie name question to Nabopolassar, 
tlie father of Nebiicliadnez^ar, instead of to Nabonidus. From tbe 
first, moment ■wlien I examined: tlie Warka tablets in tbe British 
Museum, and copied the dates, ivliich Dr. Hincks appears to think he 
has recently disco Yered,^ I had Yery little' doubt hut that the name 
referred, to Kabunit,. .-and I published this 
ideiitiiicatioii ,ahoYe three' years .ago, "'(Jour., A . S., yoL xIy, part 1 

,p,. 9, note 2.)® The . reading has .since heen.'-^ confirmed by a .hundred 

.' ^ I may here , note, that < the, final element, in so many Babylonian 
names, is tlie monogram for the root to .protect and is, , I believe, always 


pronounced as the participle vatsur^ or utmr, rather than as the aorist yutsur, 

- ..These dates, wliicli' . Br. Hincks announced to .the Trustees as discoveries in 
April of the present year, were communicated by me to Mr. Birch and Mr. Vaux, 
early in 1851, on being permitted to examine the Warka tablets, in their rooms at 

the Museum..’ ■ ■ ■'■■■ 


^ The last letter of the name is, in the passage here referred to, incorrectly 
printed as The true form is or TfA, (N*o, 224 of my alphabet), of 

which the ordinary phonetic power is duk. In this name, I presume that 
must be a determinative, and that J-iT represents some object of which the name 
is nit* It is how-ever just possible that the name ^ >->-y 

may be pronouueed plionetically Nahu-imduh, or NaboAnduh,, ansivering in fact to 
the Na/Sai-odtovoc of Abydemus, as cpioted by Eusebius, and to the 'i^a^odvhjXoQ 
of Berosiis, as quoted by Josephus; and in the latter form I would further suggest 
that the X was the error of a copyist for x 5 ^’^te it is quite certain that 

the same king, wdiose name is generally written 'Na^ovTjdoQ, or N«/3diadoc, has also 
the appellation of Nahaimkloch and Naboandel (for Naboandech), precisely as in 

the inscriptions the two names of ^ >->- I ^ O’- ! 


indifferently. The explanation also which I would offer of this singular jumble is 
as folio w’s : the verbal element in names may be pronounced as the aorist or the 
participle, apparently at option. In this name I suppose the root to be 
which is constantly used in the inscriptions with a great variety of meanings; here 
it probably means '^^to console,” Nabu-nit (^ot Nahu-md^ the final sonant being 
always sharpened) signifying “ Mebo the comforter,’’ while is ‘^Nebo 

consoles you.” I confess I have never seen any other instance of a pronominal 
suffix being added at option in the composition of a proper name ; but there must, 
T Twesume. he some sneh irremil.Ti.r'if.v f.n fnv f.liA Htscrenanev of orthoc^ranTiv 
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ex'aiBple^, Nabiinit Baming Iiimself on li is bricks, and cylinders indiffe- 
rentij >->-| or >-Tp^ 

or H -B A4f and tlie tliree several and equi valent 
forms occurring not liiifreqnentlj in the .course of the same inscription 
I do not pretend at present to explain how it happens that 
has the phonetic power of but tlie fact is undoubted, 
aiich Dr. Hineks therefore must ahandon all his r&dings of NaMMn- 
Shamsi lin^ Ben-Hadad, ABBiir-yticJmj'a-hah together with his 
three sons of Esar-Haddon, and a number of other historical illustra- 
tions, which he has reeeiitly delivered cathedra,'* vrith the same 
conlidcnce that characterizes his announcement of genuine readings, 
and which are thus ealciilaled to mislead enquiiT, and to retard the 
progress of discovery. 

The only single addition which I have to make to my sketch of 
Assyrian history, as published in the Athenaeum of 'March, '1854, is, 
that in the S. E. palace at Nimrud many relics Iiave been recently 
found of the son of AssJmr-hani-pal^ whom I name provisionally 

A. SBlmr-wmt-iU^^ .and that under tin’s king, who reigned probably from^ 

B, c. G45 to 025, must tbereforc be placed both the Scylliian inroad and 
the destruction of Nineveh l»y the Medes. 

H. C. E-awbihson. 


Letter frofii' Dr ,■ LlmcIcSj in re 2 Ay to Qolonel MawUnson's Koie on ih 
Successor of Sennacherib. 

KUlyleiyli, C^K Dottm, 2dih LhoiK IBbi. 

Dear Sir, 

I observe that a comnmnicatbn from Colonel Eawliiisoii v/as read 
at the last meeting of the Koyal Asiatic Society, containing what he 
conceived to he rectifications of statements made by me in a report 
and letter of mine published in the Literary Gazette. I trust the 
Society will accept a communication from me, tending to show that 
these are by no means rectifications. : " 

Of Colonel Eawdinson’s two objections, the first k of little impor- 
tance. He says that the true name of the eldest son of Sennacherib is 
not Ass'ur-nadin^ but Assur-nadinAddin. I have met writh this name 
in three diSereiit forms in three difierent Bull inscriptions copied by 
M-*. T-ntrowl Tn ATiA fliA 119,016 is distinctly Asstir-nadin* In the 
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otlier two an addition to tliis is founds which I at first read sumi. 
Afterwards^, I found an explanation of the -2(;/ioZ(3 conclusion of the 
nanie on a tablet in the British Museum/froni which I inferred that it 
should be pronounced without an j addition. Unfortunately I 

have mislaid my notes of the inscription on this tablet; and I am 
therefore unable to give my reasons for thus reading it more specifi- 
cally than I have done. It is a matter of but little moment. 

All the other points of difference to which Colonel Rawlinson has 
referred in his communication may be reduced to this : — A certain royal 
name appears on tablets in the British Museum; and on bricks found 
at Babylon on the river side; which Colonel Eawiinson believes to be 
a variant of the name of Nahii-naTiid (oF; as he calls hiiii; Nahu-nit)^ 
\vho began to reign in 555 B.c. ; but which I believe to be a variant of 
the name of Nabopolassar; who began to reign seventy years earlier. 
The question is, which of us is right ? That it is one or other of these 
kings seems pretty evident ; for the father of this king is mentioiied; 
and he was not a king. He was, according to Colonel RawlinsoU; 
Nohii-dirba, and filled the high office of 7nd)%i-einga,‘'^ Colonel Raw- 
linson has adduced; in support of his theory; a statement of Berosus 
that Nabiinit executed some considerable works at Babylon; but 
Berosus mentions the outer walls of the city as all that he built ; 
whereas the bricks are from the river side. On the other hand; in the 
great inscription at the India House, Nebuchadnezzar distinctly men- 
tions these wmrks by the river side, ns having been com 2 >leted by him- 
self; they having been commenced by his father, Nabopolassar, whoso 
bricks might, therefore, be naturally expected to be found in their 
foundations. Besides, if Air, Layard's cotues be correct, the final cha- 
racter in the disqmted name is interchanged with one which is inter- 
changed with the character which ordinarily ex^messes the last clement 
in the names of Nebuchadnezzar and his father,— yzic/mr, as I read it. 
That is to say, TT^ is interchanged with which is interchanged 

with On these grounds, I must retain my opinion as to tlio 

person to whom this name belongs ; and of course I attach no weight 
to the objections brought against my other readings, that they are 
dependent uj)on, or connected with, this. The rectification which 
appears to me most needed is that Colonel Rawlinson should cease to 
attribute to Nabunahid the bricks and the buildings and the parentage 
of Nabopoiassar. 

Believe mo to remain, yours very truly, 

Ei>w. HmcKs. 




E. Norris, Esq^. 
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Ain\ VII.- — Notes on Abu Skalmin and Tel cl Lahnu 
'By J. E. Tatlok^ Esq. 

[Bead Bih May^ 

Although my visit tbis year to Abn Sliabreiii lias beea H!iprodiicti?e 
of any very iiiiportant results, yet tlie description of tbe rains vdllj I 
liope^ prove sufficiently interesting, to render tbe transcription of tlie 
rougli notes I made upon the spot, not altogether superfluous. 

The first aspect of the .ruins, when approaching them from tlio 
Hazem, is that of .a ruined fort, suiTomided by Iiigli walls, with a keep 
or tower at one end, situated on an eminence, in the centre nearly of 
the dry bed of an loland sea. They arc sitimted, in fiiet, in a deep 
valley, for the most part covered with a nitrous incrustation; but 
with here and there a few patches of alluvium, scaiitil};^ clothed with 
the shrubs and plants peculiar to the desert. This valley is bounded 
on tlie east by the low pebbly .and sandstone range called the Hazem, 
v.diicli separates it from the plains around 3IiK|eyer and the Euphrates. 
Its boundary tov'anls the south is the Qassaini Dafneli, which joins on 
the Qassaim itself, the boundary of Abu Shahrein to the west. I 
may here remark that the Hazem does not join on to the Qassaim 
Daineii, but ends nearly opposite to it, in a bunch of moiUHis, called the 
CTrhauai*. Between it and the Qassaim Dafiieli is a deep gorge, which 
luads the supcriloos waiters of the Khan ego. ^ into that part of the Abu 
Slialirein 'valley called the Suleybeea. This in the rainy season be- 
comes a perfect sea. In siiiiimer, the Sulcyb and other tribes who 
cneainp here, dig wells in its lower portions, wdiieii supply them with 
brackish water. In winter, although slightly saline, tiie waiter is iiioro 
palatable. The Hazcai near this place rises as steep and perpendi- 
cular as a cliff, and is composed entirely of a soft kind of sandstone. 

The Qassaim is a ridge composed of sand and pebbles, which forms 
an almost luiinterrupted boundary to the low country bordering on the 
Euphrates, and ends in the dipsert, nearly opposite Slienaficdi, a miul 
fort and village on the Euphrates, not far from the Bahr ul Kejef. 

'i; Beyond the Qassaim, but parallel to it, and stretching erpialiy as far, 

; is the stony district of the Hejerra, so: called from the nimicroiis blocks 

r; of black granite with which, it- abounds, and wdiicli arc iiidigenous to 

^ The Khanega is a species of Wadi, whieh, fwiii its low level, collects min 
water In eonsitlerable cpmntities, 'When completely full it hursts over the country, 

,:|i The greater part of the water flnds its way to the Suleyheea. The K lianega is about 
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this district. Towards the north the ralley is entirely open to the 
Euphrates. Its whole breadth across may he about fifteen miles. In 
a north-west direction^ and half-a-mile from the big ruin, is a small 
mound ; nearly west is another, a mile and a half distant ; and 
south-east is a third, a mile off. All these are small low mounds, full 
of graves, funereal vases, and urns. Half-way between the first mound 
and the [ruins, are the traces, though faint, of an ancient canal, six 
yards broad, and at either side a small hillock covered with fragments 
of brick. „„ • 

The plan in Plate II. accompanying these notes will give an idea of 
the general view of these ruins. They rise abruptly from the plain, 
and are not encumbered with the masses of rubbish usually surround- 
ing similar places. It will be seen that they consist of a platform and 
wall (these are twenty feet high), with three openings, the former sites 
of gates ; and a large building at the north end. The height of this 
latter, from the level of the platform, (a, a, a, &o.) to the high peak (c) 
is, as well as I could measure it, seventy feet, aUowing for the slope 
occasioned by the mass of debris surrounding it;. The shape of the 
building is pyramidal, gradually narrowing fronts tjie base upwards ; 
and the whole is composed ^ ^olid mass of brick, which 

efj[uals stone in hardness ; awd with a af |:iln-burnt brick, 

five feet seven inches thick al. top. The sutftplt pjf the first stage 
of the building is reached by the ^ta^roa^e at inclined road 

leads up to the basement of tbf. iecaud stage* ¥^1#. represented by 
the high peak at (c).^ The narrow ridges the remains 

of the escaliers, wdiich term|:|iatod either side of thi^ poad. One part 
only of the south-eastern exists in tolerable preservation ; the 
north-eastern is just visible, the mass of that has accumu- 
lated about it; and the south-western, if any is scarcely trace- 

able, the mound at this point being waTU away to the level of the 
platform. To the north-west no traces of walls are to be seen. The 
south-east wall has four bastions, running straight down, and which 
do not partake of the pyramidal form peculiar to the general building. 
The north-east wall is perfectly plain, and from what little I could 
trace of the remains of the south-western it must have been the same. 

I may remark that at this corner there are no heaps or mounds, as at 
the other portions of the pile, with the exception of two small hillocks, 
situated about thirty feet from each other j , between these is a clear 

- ^ A sketch is subjoined of this part of the pile, iyb.ewiBg the staircase and peak, 

and that part of the wall which exists in the best preservation. To the right of the 
^ 4 . 1 ,^ +iiA nf th© iiiclined road, at the 
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space. ..Tlie staircase at (e) is fifteen feet broad, and seventy feet long, 
Bicasnriiig along its inclined plane. , Tlie marble slabs^ that formed 
tlie steps wore still plentifully scattered over it, as well as smaller 
picsccs of tlie same material, bored tliroiigli tbe back. The escaliers 
were of brick (four feet broad), and all bearing the usual Abu Shah- 
reiii inscription. The bed of the staircase was , extremely hard sun- 
dried brick, under wliich vtslb a fine sand. At its foot were the remains 
(if a colinnn of peculiar construction. Owing, I presume, to the 
dufficiilty of transporting blocks of stone, sufEciently large to form a 
column of the size indicated by the ruined shaft that' remained, 
reooiirso was had to a novel expedient slabs of sandstone were pro- 
cured from the neigiiboiiriiig Hazem, about twenty inches square and 
four thick, which, disposed in a circular form, and joined together by 



a a a a hmer column. 

d b b outer one (composod of iime, pebbles, and small stones), "encircling inner one. 
b h b is merely the outer layer of casing to this column. Prom b to a was a solid 
mass of the material described ; this I dug out, to assure myself of the formation 
and shape o£ tlse column. After completing, there remained the hollow and circular 
space, as shewn in tbe sketch. 

The shaft is slightly inclined to one side. 

lime, formed the chief material ; between each layer wore cylindrical 
pieces of marble, and the whole had a thick coating of lime ; successive 

^ The Mocks were twenty-two inches long, thirteen broad, and four and a half 
thick ; the smaller pieces from tivo to four inches square : all were well polished. 
The smaller pieces had remains of cooner bolts still renin.iTnnfif nt fUo nf. 
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layers of ^hicM^xed with ,^,11 .tone and pebbles, were laid on till 
,t had attained the desired si.e and thickness. Its base was shaped 
like a bowl, and restod_npon a layer of sun-dried bricks, under which 

agaai was fine sand. I 

relic, ^ It appeared after clearing it from the rubbish that surrounded 
It. At the other side _o the stair I could just distinguish that a second 
one had formerly existed Between them was a solid, thick wall of 
lime, firmly attaching to the sides of each. As at Muqeyer, a road, 
and not a staircase led up to the second stage. The suiLit of the 
pile IS comparatively free from rubbish ; the falleu brickwork, there- 
fore, which has nearly covered the remains of the walls, must, I pre- 
snme, have been portions of the walls themselves, or the brick casing 
of the second stoiy. There are sufficient remains to prove that I 
small chamber orignnally crowned the second stage. Pieces^ of agate, 
alabaster and marble finely cut and polished, small pieces of pure gold,'" 
gold-heajd and plain copper nails, cover the ground about the base- 
ment of the second story, the former in considerable quantities. These 
fragments are also tound along the ridges {d d - d d), and around their 
base.^ They all sufficiently attest to the highly ornamented nature 
and rich embe lisbment of the sacred room at the top of the pyramid. 
Digging down the extreme eastern portion of the south-east wall, I 
came upon solid masonry, projecting from and seemingly joining on to 
the wall. It did not seem sufficiently regular for the original building, 
and IS probably a part of the wall that has fallen from the summit of 
the pie. This m t^ e highest part remaining of the brick casing : the 
bricks composing it inscribed not only on their fane, but "on the 
sides also. Small holes (three inches square) occur, a few feet apart, 
a ong the whole face of the wall ; these run into the pile, and are 
filled with wood. The noith-eastern wall terminates abruptly after 
running for ten feet into the mound, nor was I able, by my subsequent 
excavations, to trace it any further north. To the north-west I could 
see no trace of w^alls, nor diq j discover any in the trenches I dug in 
that direction. Ihe whole of this pile, im in common with the other 
mounds and remains m these ruins, rests upon sand. Prom numerous 
excavations in different parts, I was able to verify this extraordinary 
fact, the sand being eoiifined by a coating of sun-dried brick. This 


'These pieces are from half an inch to two inches long; the latter are an inch 
broad tne smaller ones m proportion. All of them are bored throngh the back. 

•, "t and may have been used to ornament a dome or wall, the 

plt-headed naUs bemg n^d to fix the plates. On all the metal nails found Imre 
traces of gilding were distinct. These have, howevqr, been unfortunately removed, 
from the rubbing of one against the other; they having got loose in the case in 
whieli they were packed. One v«.v.,r 
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ill gtnienil, been worn awaj,- and was only to be seen iimiiediatelj 
1110 !(n* the foumlations. ■ /* : 

The platform (a a a a^) upon, wbieh tlie principal building stands, 
eoinpo&ed for the most parfof a'lnassive wall of saiiclstone, twenty 
feel: bigb, baekct! by beaten.. clay.. Immediately about tlie ruin there 
is a pavement of kiln-burnt ioseribed brick ; under this a layer of clay 
for two feet, and under the clay dne sand. I attempted, in one trench 
and s!iufr on this platform, to dig dowm to a more solid foundation, 
Ijiii after digging, with incredible'- labour to the men (owing to the 
sand e-onstantly pouring down the skies, and filling up their work) to 
depth, I was obliged to desist without attaining my ohjcct. The 
doited line in the platform is about two feet higher than the rest, and 
IfHin tiiis to the base of the pile -large pieces of limestone appear above 
the gi'ouiid. In the trench 2, the limestone easing wiis about twenty 
feet broad ; f cut along it :for soine distance, deepening as I went, 
williouf, hoiivever, any results. - The first few layers of stone were 
cemented togc^tlier with bitumen '; deeper, they were in erely joined by 
,i,iirtrta.r. The rough sketch I now give of .a section cd' this part of the 
idatforiii will show its construction, more Completely. 



The* s|H»t marked/ in Plate II, is a high peaked mound, some ten 


ieet higher than the adjacent walk It is composed of sun-dried brick, 
oil the top of which is a small hniiding, coutiiining the remains of two 
idiambers.- Largo pieces of sand and limestone were resting upon the 
tops of the walls of these chambers, which were full of sand. I 
cleared the sand from them, but I found nothing. The walls rvere 
coated wdth a thin layer of plaster, altcmatoiy streaked with red, 
blaek, and white lines, three inches broad. Some ten feet below the 
level of the cliaiiiber, I dug a tunnel through tlie iiioimd, but obtained 
only fragments of pottery and 'small pieces of hard clay, shaped 

* See plan of these chambers, in fig. 3, PlaOi II L 
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Wails «5 a, seven feet high. Bastion h, eight’ feet high ; breadth at top one 
foot and a quarter ; at bottom four feet. Bastion c, eight feet high ; breadtli at 
top two foet and a quarter ; at bottom five feet. Breadth of gradines two feet— of 
limestone wall^ six feet. 


^ In some pkfes these walls were on a level with the plain ; in others some 
ten feet above it, and resting as usual on sand. 

® In both these trenches, bricks with two and some with three holes through 
them, were frequent. 
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like an egg. The trenches 11, 12, 13, 14, and 17 gave nearly all the 
same results, that is to say, a massive stone wail resting upon sand;^ 
their height, as stated before, twenty feet, but their breadtli varying 
from four to eight feet. The wall bared in the trench 11, is nearly on 
a level with the plain ; it had three small walls of single brick, join- 
ing on, and at right angles to it, and running towards the plain ; they 
were four feet apart from each other. Further inside the mound 
(trench 1 2) another limestone wall runs parallel to it, and both rest 
upon sand.^ On first opening the trench, No. 17, I was met by a 
brick building. This consists of two bastions, of a pyramidal form, 
joined to each other by a wall, formed of a succession of small gradines, 
receding from the bottom, like tbe bow of an arch. After digging 
into the mound, on either side, for a few feet, T came upon the usual 
stone wall, joining it on either side. The brick building, which was 
constructed with bitumen, went some way into the mound, and then 
ended abruptly. Both the wall and building rested upon sand. The 
bricks, none of which were inscribed, had a curious 
shape, thin at both ends and thick in the middle, 
as in the margin ; the under part perfectly flat. 

Below is a sketch of this building and wall. 
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t!io liiiifstoiie wall, a,? far as tlie lovrl of Ifs siirom.it, was 
suiiil ; iiml tlien masses of fallen stone, niixa! with fragments of plain 
stone, cy li niters, and cones. I may note also tlie presence of many 
]neci?s of pollslied marble, perforated at the back, and a species of thin 
lih*. ail withtont a ^'estige of a ehanioter. The trench 16 was com- 
inrmceil m a lewd witli.'tlie sarrouiidlng plain : as I wa,.S ' curious to 
a-eeriaiii if I should still eneounter the usual sand foimdation, T 
went to the depth of twenty feet, keeping the same level for fourteen.., 
Kighr feet from the top was a... mass of limestone and brick, mixed^witli.. 
fr;‘u.ain/ntr of vases and small pieces of pcdlshed marble used for tesse- 
l^itiiig : biduw w'as all sand : after digging, therefore, beyond the, centre 
uf the miuiud, I removed the wmrkineii. I have been thus particular 
hi de'-eribing these exeavatimis, iii ox*der to show that these massive 
wiills and remains of I’nijidings restcal simply upon sand ; nor. could T, 
:ii ;iny Ollier place, discover a more solid foundation. Large masses of 
sand unil lliuestono, with brick, bitinnen, suiali pieces of marble, imd 
fragments of plain ecnies and cylinders, resting upon beds of sand, w,as 
the gCTiora! formation of all these- mounds aiui ruins. In some of the 
trenches curious shaped tiles or. small bricks were discovered of' the 
shapes slirovn iii tho margin ; about half an 
inch thick, and six long: hut nowhere did 
I come upon any building, or portions of 
buihiiiig, in which they we,re used. In the' 

I'lortli corner of the sondi-east mound, (at I idearod a set of cham- 
bers, which were, how^ever, entirely de.-titute of anything of interest. 
The walls were of sun-dried brick, and tlio Hooring of beaten clay, 
resting, as usual, upon a bed of saint. I gi^’e a ground plan of these 
chambers in fig. ib Plate II L The walls were covered! with line plaster, 
rudel^\ |Kfinrcfi. On one was rcpres'cnted the figure of a man holding a 
bird on his wrist, with a smaller ligure near him, in red paint. The 
whole painting and design wais of extremely rude execution. Scattered 
overtl'ic low iimurids and ruins entdosed by the walls, I picked and dug 
out sevtuu! interc-sting relics. These I have attempted to depict in the 
lower half of Piute IL They consisted of hatchets, hammers, nails, and 
cutting instruments, made of imkecl clay, .stone chisels ami nails, fiiiit 
knives, and a cutting instrument (k) also of flint. An iiiatriiment like a 
sickle exists in considerable quantities. Tills is precisely similar in shape 
to the Qosan,” or iron sickle, used by the cultivating Arabs of the 
Karim, to t!ie present day, for reaping corn, and is so-called from its 
shape reseiiibliug a bow, (Qose, . A flint iiistriimeiit, marked. 

w, on the same sheet, seems to me particularly adapted for forming 
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tlie characters on cylinders and tablets previously to bardening tlieniA 
The mounds were also literally covered with conical pieces of baked ^ 
clay^ about a quarter of an Incli to half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom (o); and gradually tapering to a point f others had a rounded 
base;, like the head of a big nail/ and the point curved round (o). In 
nearly all the trenches were found marble and limestone cones, from 
lour to ten inches long. Some of them had their buses painted black, 
and a rim round the edge filled with copj^er. They were one to three 
inches in diameter at their base : none were inscribed. I here give a 
rough sketch of the numerous pieces of marble, alabaster, and agate, 
perforated at back, so common hered 



Back. Front. «. Piece of copper bolt parsing 

through. Thebe were* of ail 
sizes; up to two iiichefi long 
and one broad. 

From the general results of the excavations it would appear, that 
the temple and surrounding buildings were deserted some considerable 
time previous to their total or even partial ruin. We have the best 
proof of this in the chambers at (Plate II), where the sand filling 
them is actually higher than the walls themselves, and the roof (which 
was, I presume, a dome) resting upon them. No traces of stone, wood, 
or copper, did I find on the flooring of these rooms, or of those aty. 

^ They are found all over the mounds in the Jezireli and Iraq, particularly at 
j^Ianjiir” mound, which is situated in the Dnjeyl district, or Muqatta.” 

“ Mr. Loftus discovered at Warka a building, the whole of whose external 
walls were ornamented with a mosaic formed of these cones. Tiic‘y were laid 
horizontally, bedded in cement, with their bases outwards ; and arranged in a 
great variety of geometric patterns, forming not only a beautiful, but a most 
durable mode of decoration. 

From the number of fragments discovered at various places, it seems to have 
been one of the most usual decorations employed in Lower Babylonia. A drawing, 
full size, of one of the cones, with an elevation of a wall decorated with them, was 
published by the Assyrian Excavation Fund in their first Report* 

2 These are of all shapes ; heart-shaped, oval, circular, square, and some few 
shaped like a balk 

^ And room at top of /. 
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Su'fiie part^ of tlie roof rested iipon the tops of tlie walls. These were 
of brickwork mid stoiio, and' of a eiirved shape, wlileli lias led me as 
I have stated abore, to presniiie these rooms were clcimed. On the 
same laooiid were Imge blocks of stone, marble and granite, resting' 
upon sand : some five feet linder which were the remains of w^alls of 
MiH-tlried brick. A traveller' first visiting these ruins would' be in- 
cliiiiMl to tliiiik that numerous and interesting remains existed beneath 
the mounds he wais traversing ; and wdth reason; for lie would see 
bhndi'- and pieces ro* marble, rough and polished, uf dirlerent coloiirs of 
the brnm/ifui hues ; fragments of bowls, vases, and coffins, in 

cry.-tal, marble, mid alabaster; gilt-headed iiiiiis, curious bricks, and 
tih.v of <‘rlai'nai shape uud eomposition :■ and lastly, and the most 
curiuas and iniere.'^ting, the clay hatchets and Iriuiiiiers, the' flint 
kn'nu’"- and styles, .-^toue and clay naii>, and a miiidrcd. other objects, 
so paipably deuoiliig a reunite period, and one of tiw earliest stages of 
civilizatioiu 

In conversing with parties of the .Dhcfyr, who occasionally lodged 
in my inatiteef, on their waiy to tlae eucanipmcnts their tribe fur- 
tlier iidaiid, they inibrsoed me that a tradition |nxnaii ling among tliem, 
wdtli rt^speet t»> tlie valley rd’ Al)ii Sliahreiii a'lnl the ruins of Qaseyr, 
(further inlaiob, was, rimt ilie valley was furincrly a soa or lake, coii- 
iiecttsl with the Euphrates (some of them >aid tlmi the Euphrates ran 
through it ), ami that tlie <.)aseyr (small castle), a brick ruin five hours 
west of Abu Shalirein and situated on the pebbly ridge of the Qassaim, 
was tin* Alegdeni/* or landing place, for boats conveying stores for the 
towns and villages betweem it and '‘Nejd.”^ I do not presume to 
tloandse upon this story, in connection with Abu Shalirein and its 
peenliar site, but am content to leave it to alder hands, who may 
peihap> sncces'd'iilij apply the fradifio!t, with the information to be 
obtaineii from ancient authors, to the valley and ruins I have attempted 
lo describe. 

Tel bl Lahm. 

Previously to visiting Abu Bhabrein, I r-.xeavated fc»r a few days at 
Tel ei Lahm. Tliese remains are three hours south of Suk esh 

^ Some of these bricks seemed to me to have bccu fashioned from a species of 
sandstone, or some couipositioii of which sand was an essential liigrediciii 

» A species of bivalve is found in considerable tpiantities among the ruins. 
It is evidently a sea-shell, and called, I believe^, In eonincm conversation, a ‘^car- 
buncle.” It, colour is red outside, and it is covered witli jagged points all over the 
oiiter Borfac®. 
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Shuiukk They consist of two moiinds of some height;, joined to eacli 
other by a chain of lower ones; around and joining them are other 
smaller mounds and ridges...; the whole does not exceed half a .mile in 
circumference. I dug to a considerable depth in many places^ but^ 
beyond brick pavements^ I saw no traces of buildings. Some few 
of the bricks had remains of cuneiform inscriptions on them^ but 
so defaced as not to be worth the inconvenience attending their 
transport. In one of the trenches I obtained a perfect inscribed 
clay tablet; this was the only relic of interest discovered here. 

In other trenches I exhumed numerous coffins, formed of two large 
jars, precisely of the same shape as the largest kind at present 
used in Baghdad for containing water, joined together by a bitumen 
cement, They were disposed in regular lines, one above the other^ 
and lying on their sides. In each was a skeleton, with a clay vase 
near the feet, and a dish of the same material near the head, which 
was generally turned towards the north.^ There were no traces of 
brickwork, either below or at the surface (as at Muqeyer), confining 
or terminating the places of sepulture ; but between the lines of jars # 
was a thick layer of hard sun-dried bricka At the back of the Tel, 
and between it and some low mounds, at present used by the Monte fik 
Sheikhs as a burial place for their chiefs, the old bed of the Cherri^ 
Saadeh,” or ^‘Saiedeh,” is distinctly visible, running towards the 
marsh formed by the river Euplirates on its right bank, and coming 
from and apparently skirting the pebbly range of the Hazem. On my 
return from Siik esh Shuiukh to Zobeyr and Busreh (by land), I again 
crossed the Cherri, near the Tel Biut es Saiegh, seven hours south-east 
of Silk; but its track was soon lost in the marsh. Its onward course 

is, however, easily traced by sounding, till it emerges again from 

it, and enters the pebbly plain near Lcdha and Shiibeyka, five 
hours from Zobeyr, on the Suk road.® Here the Cherri seemed to 
bifurcate, one branch, and apparently the oldest, running to%vards 
Chueybedeh and the Berisseea; and the other towards the extensive 
ruins of old Busreh.^ The bed of the former was elevated above the 
ground, and passed close to the isolated ruin of the Tubeh. 

5 These remains were in mncli better preservation than those at Muqeyer and 
Abu Sharein. 

2 “ Cherri” is a corruption of the Arabic word, Kerri,” i e, dug, excavated ; 
therefore the same as canal. The Arab tradition is that it was dug by Saicdeh, ’ 
or Saadeh,” the wife of Bukhtuasser,” from Hit to Abadan. 

Tiie general depth of the marsh is throe feet, while the soundings along the 
supposed track of the Cherri give six. 

^ This branch is not called the Cherri Saadeh” by the Arabs. 
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MuaEYER. 

From Abii Siialirein i proceeded to mj old groEiid at Muqeyer. 
I opened one long trenc'b and two sraallei* oiies^ at right angles todt, 
in tlic long west mound. The former was to run along its whole length 
t«nvar<!s the centre, but before completing ' it I was obliged lo leave. 
After diggings to some depth I came upon the brick vaults, a plan of 
whicli (fig. 1, Plate III.) accompanies this paper. Here I found two jars, 
filled with day tablets, in envelopes of the same material. The impres- 
sions of the seals, in good relief, were easily distinguished on the o,uter 
cover. Ill t inuieiilog along the pavement of these vaults I found several 
pieces of inscribed cones, or priapi; I regret none of them wereperfeci. 
I cut across the low, long ridge to the east of Muqeyer, in two places. 
It tiirneil out to be a burial ground. From this spot I procured one 'or 
two small inscribed clay tablets, and the figure' of a man in terra-cotta. 
The figure was represented in the naked state; his head-dress, was the 
same as those seen on the large Niinrud bulls, wdtli the horn on either 
side. The heard was long, thick, and curled. In one hand he held a 
duck or goose, and in the^^other a curved instrument like a scimetar. 
Bound his loins ivas a girdle ; one precisely similar to this is univer- 
sally w^orii to the present day among the Arabs, round their naked 
bodies, and is called by them “sebteh/* 

In the low mounds immediately north of the big brick building I 
opened several trenches : they were all full of coffins of a better style, 
but of the same form as those found at Tel el Lalnn, 'Below' is a' 
.sketch of one.' 



Jars one Ineli thick, diameter inside mouth of jar twenty-four indies. From 
a to a is an open space of a quarter of an inch, hemieticaily closed by bitumen. At 
r m a small air-hole. 

As 1 have stated before, these receptacles for the dead are simply 
two jars placed, as in the sketch I have given, in close contact with 
each other, and then more durably connected by a thick’ baud of bitu- 
men . 111 the inajoritj of these coffins, however, one jar is smaller at 

‘ In several of the coffins I observed large cracks ; great care had been taken, 
however, to dose them effectually, by a thick layer of bitumen, along their whole 
length. 
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tlie mouth than the other, and so allowing it to slip in to the larger 
orifice for three or four inches ; they were then firmly fixed hy hitu- 
nien. At one end of every coffin is a small hole, which has evidently 
been made to allow the gases generated from the decomposition of the 
body to escape, which otherwise would have burst the jars. In *6 very 
one of these coffins were the usual dishes and vases, mostly of clay, 
but ill one or two cases of copper. In each one was also an arrow-head 
of copper, and round the feet large and massive iron rings; the fingers 
had smaller rings of the same nietal.i The female skeletons were 
known by the beads about the neck, and the absence of the arrow and 
iron bangles. In one coffin, containing a female skeleton, in the same 
mound, I found a perfect scarab, with a hieroglyph on one side, two 
or three pieces of gold ornament, and sevei*al small fragments of carved 
ivory. In the long north mound I procured several pieces of a large 
clay (unbaked) cylinder. From the numerous small fragments of 
inscribed cones or priapi, found in the trenches in this mound, I think 
that, were the excavations carried deep enough, and throughout the 
whole length of the vaults covered by this mound, numerous perfect 
specimens might be obtained. I only regret I was obliged to discon- 
tinue my work, beibre exploring it thoroughly.^ 

Busreh, January 17 th^ 1S5 5. 

^ Might not these remains have been those of warriors or captives taken in 
battle ? Smaller iron rings, hut broad, were also in some quantity disposed about 
the feet, and along the sides of the body, as if they had formerly been the links or 
parts of a chain connecting the two rings or bangles. 

2 In a mound, near the centre of the ruins, I dug up numerous large conch 
shells, and several smaller ones of a spiral forxii, all sea-shells. 
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Ain*. ’\AIL — Comefwm' of 'tke' Cmwn of Pi:okim/y required in 
order iu qdace it in harmony with the S<dar Eclipses' of 
JiUh B.c. 689, and May 28/A b.c. o85, Bq 

Esq. 

l_Read IBik Jtme^ IShoil 

L\ a iniper wlilch I liad the iKHicnir of reading hefore this Society 
on tiio eigluli of July last, I eodeavoiixed to establish — First, that the ' 
I'cinarkiible astrononiical plieiioBienoii which occurrefl in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah, King of Judah — viz., the retrograde motion of the 
suid.s shadow on the dial, or steps, of the king’s palace at Jerusalem, 
accoi!i|-n.inie*l by some visible wonder in the lieaveias— must have been 
the eifeet uf an eclipse of the sun. Secondij, that if the phenomenon 
was indeed caused bj a solar eclipse, it must liare been one combining 
the following distinguishing characters, viz. - 

Ist, That it should liavc been visible at Jerasaleni. 

2ii(!, That it should have occurred within about twenty days of 
tlic winter .■solstice. 

f3rd, Tiiiit it should liave occurred about noon-day. ' 

4th, That the oceultatioii should have been on the upper limb of. 
the sun. 

And, from imlepeadent historical evidence, that it should be looked 
for in the year b.c. 689 or 688. 

Thirdly, that such an eclipse is found by computation to have 
actually taken place at Jerusalem on the 11th January, b.c. 689, 
between the liours of eleven and twelve o’clock: that, thmtgh from 
the Imperfection of the means of coinputatioii it is impossible at 
present to tlx the exact time of central - conjunction of sim and moon 
at that remote date, yet that the tende.iicy of certain proposed cor- 
rections ill astronomical tables .is to bring the time near upon noon- 
days and that, since no other eclipse, combining all the above charac- 
teristics, could have occurred at Jerusalem within many hundred 
years, there is high degree of probability that the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah was marked by this eclipse, and that the. third year of the 
reign of Sennacherib, which we know from Assyrian monuments was 
concurrent "with the fourteenth of Hezekiah, should also be placed in 
the year b.c. 689. 

The object of the following* remarks is, to point out how far it will 
be necessary to alter the position Nahonassar, of the live 
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last kiBgs of Babylon mentioned by Berosus, who would appear to be 
erroneously placed in the canon of Ptolemy, on the assumption of the 
correctness of the proposed date for the fourteenth of Hezekiali and 
third of Sennacherib ; and to fix the dates of the reigns of those fi 70 
kings, in harmony both with the eclipse of b.c. 689, and with the 
now ascertained date of the eclipse of Thales, b.c. 585, which is 
eipially at variance with their present chronological position, as is 
also the record of the earliest Chaldean historians. 

This undertaking is in some degree imposed upon me; for, having 
ventured to dispute some of the most important dates of a long estab- 
lished scheme of chronology, on the ground of the inconsistency 
thereby produced between sacred and profane historians, I feel called 
upon to show how a more consistent scheme of dates may be framed 
in accordance with my view of historical facts : and more especially, 
because all who treat upon this period of ancient history proceed on 
the assumption of the undisputed accuracy of the Babylonian canon, 
which is, in its present form, directly opposed to my arrangement. 
I am fully aware of the weight of responsibility incurred in venturing 
to dispute the authority of this supposed venerable record, which has 
received the sanction of such men as Marsham, Scaligeiy Petavius, 
Ussher, Sir L Newton, Prideaux, Dodwell, Clinton, Greswell, Ideler, 
and ail modern chronologists ; but I do not shrink from the under- 
taking, feeling confident that I shall be sustained in my opinion, on 
a closer examination of the evidence of ancient history, and also by 
the more accurate science of modern astronomy, which is the surest 
foundation upon which to build a scheme of chronology. 

In the first place, the anti<][uity of the canon of Ptolemy, in its 
present shape, is greatly exaggerated, when it is supposed to have 
been compiled in the time of Berosus. I do not deny that the era of 
Nabonassar, beginning in b.c. 747, was used by Chaldean astronomers 
at that time, nor that astronoimcal observations were recorded in the 
years of that era, with the addition of the names of the kings under 
whom the observations were made, with the particulars also of the 
day, month, and year of their reigns ; hut I deny that any acknow- 
ledged list of kings of Babylon, with the dates of their reigns fixed 
in tiiat era, such as we now see in the canon of Ptolemy, was known 
to historians, either in the time of Berosus, or for at least two centuries 
after his time. 

Berosus himself was, indeed, both historian and astronomer, and, 
without doubt, as fully acquainted with the dates of the reigns, as he 
was with the names he mentions of the successive monarchs on the 
throne of Babylon. His chronology, I doubt not, was correct ; and 
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I shall presea tlj' show, that' it was 'greatly at variance .with that of 
the cancvn^ and in coaforaiity- with that which., I propose.. 

For the present^ it will be sufficient proof of lay assertion — that the 
etirrerit Tension of the canon was- not adopted hj„ Berosus— that Deme- 
trius, writing soon after Berosus^ in the third century b.c., places the 
ilrst year of Xabucodoiiosor, or Kabokolassar, twenty-six years iater 
than the canon ; that Josephus, 'in the first century after, Christ,. with 
Berosus in Ids hands, had no such list' of re,igns and dates before him 

as is contained in the canon; and that Cleme,ns Alexandrinus, in. the- 

bccond century, Africauus in the third, Eusebius in the fourth, though 
proiesHCil chronologists, had no .such authoritative - document before 
them to wddcli to refer for dates, 

Nevertheless, I would not be supposed to iinclervaliie the import- 
ance and authority of parts of this -celebrated canon. Its value 
consists In the astronomical data npD.n which- it is founded that is to 
say, on the series of lunar eclipses observed and recorded at .Babylon, 
which have been preserved i.n the Almagest of Ptolem'y’, the .astro.- 
lioiner of Alexandria. Where it rests upon such, data, its authority 
of course is iiiclispntabie. I think, therefore, that Tlieon’s copy may 
be followed from the first year of Nabonassar, b.c. 747., to the twentieth ■ 
year of Nabopala.ssar, B.e. 606, during wliicdi period the reign's of 
Mardoeeinpados and Nabopalassar are fixed by three lunar eclipses. 
The reign of Cambyses, king of Persia, is also fixed by an eclipse; 
and the reign of his successor, Darius, the son of Ilystaspes, by two 
eclipses towards the latter part of his reign. The position of the five 
last kings of Babylon, however, from Nabokolassar, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to Nabtuiidus, stands upon no such solid foundation. No 
eclipse, or other astronomical observation, is recorded as marking the 
date of either of these reigns. On the contrary, if the solar eclipse 
at Jerusalem, in b.c. 680, really took place in the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah, and the solar eclipse of Thales, in b.c. 585, preceded the 
fall of Nineveh, and the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne 
of Babylon, we have direct astronomical authority for displacing 
the position of those five reigns. in the cano-n. 

Let us cpiote a few instances from Ptolemy’s Almagest, of the 
astroiiomieal data upon which the canon is framed, in order to ascer- 
tain how far we are compelled to adhere to its arrangement, and how 
far we are at liberty to question its correctness. In Book iv. cIl 6, 
Ptolemy writes ; “ the first of three very ancient eclipses observed by 
the Babylonians occurred in the first year of Mardocempadus, on the 
20th day of the Egyptian month Thoth. The moon began to be 
eclipsed one complete hour after rising; and the eclipse was total” 
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NoWj by computatioii, it appears that such an eclipse of tlie iiiooii 
occurred at Babyloa on tlie i 9th Bf arch, b.c. 721, which is the first 
year of Bfardoceaipadus in the canon. There are two other eclipses 
recorded with the same particularity, as having occurrred in the second 
year of the reign of Mardocempadus, b.c. 720, to which I need not 
refer* There is no difficulty with astronomers in computing with 
accuracy the times and phases of the most ancient lunar eclipses; and 
the three thus referred to having been repeatedly verified, we cannot 
doubt the correctness of the date assigned to the year of the accession 
of this king to the throne of Babylon. Ptolemy further states, in the 
seventh chapter of the same book of the Almagest, that, from the 
second year of Blardocempadus (18th Thoth) to the 2ncl Choiak, in the 
nineteenth year of Adrian, there are 854 Egyptian years, and 73 
days.” Nothing, therefore, can be more perfect and precise than the 
data concerning the position of this reign. The position of the 
important reign of Nabopalassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, is 
equally well established. In the xivth chapter of the Vth Book 
of the Almagest, w'e find it written — In the fifth year of Nabopa- 
lassar, which the 127th from Nahonassar, on the 27tli day of Athyr, 
according to the Egyptians, towards the end of the eleventh hour, the 
moon began to be eclipsed at Babylon, and a fourth part of the 
diameter was eclipsed from the south.” This eclipse is computed to 
have fallen on the 21st April, b.c. 621 ; and in that year, accord- 
ingly, we find the fifth year of Nabopolassar accurately fixed in the 
canon. 

No astronomical observation marks the reigns of the five Baby- 
lonish kings who follow Nabopalassar, as we have already observed, 
.viz;: — 

Nahokolassar = Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ilverodam = Evil-Merodach. 

Neriglissar = Nergal-Sharezar. 

LaborosoarchocL 

Nabonidiis. 

Nor is there any observation recorded by Ptolemy whereby to fix the 
reign of Cyrus. But in the reign of Cambyses there is record of an 
eclipse, which is of the greatest importance, as it is that upon which 
our present scheme of chronology is chiefly founded. Ptolemy writes, 
in the xivth chapter, Yth Book — "In the seventh year of Cambyses, 
which is the 2*25tli from Nahonassar, on the 17th day of Panemoth, 
according to the Egyptians, one hour before midnight, half the 
diameter of the moon was eclipsed from the north.” This eclipse fell 
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.by €oii'ipiilation i. a July, B.c. 523 ; aacl tlias. we collect from' Ptolemy 

that' 


The 1st of Kabonassar- was 
1st of Ma-rclocempadus 
;■ 5tli of Nabopalassar . 
7 til of Cambjses ■, 


B.c. 747 ' 
721 
621 
' '523 


Ko' .oiiOj I. presume^ would Tenture to dispute' the correctness of 
of these tlates, nor is it mj purpose in any -way to disturb ■ them. 
On the contrary, I accept the eanoBj as regards the Babylonian kings, 
as f;ii* as the twentieth year of .Nabopalassar, b.c. 606, and .also the. 
date of the reign of the Persian Ca-mbyg.es, as absolutely established. ' 

From the year B.C.. 606, .howeTer, I begin to differ from the canon, 
N«jt only because it is here unsupported by astronomical authority,' 
a.ud also contradicted by astronomical data, inasmuch a.s the eclipse 
of BX*. 585 is found to' follow instead of p.receding the date of the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, -as fixed in the canon; hut because its 
arraiigeiiient of the five last Babylonian kings appears to me to be at 
variance both with the evidence of the most ancient and trust'worthy 
secular historians who have written concerning the period, and 
directly opposed to the evidence of contemporaneous sacred writers. 
The only trustworthy authors of secular authority on the subject are 
Herodotus and Berosus : Herodotus as living nearest to the times in 
question — p>erfeclly unbiassed and scrupulously desirous of recording 
truth; Berosus as the historian wlio has e.'^pressly treated upon 
Assyrian and Babylonian matters witli the most ample and authentic 
liuiterials surroiiuding him to draw from. Ctesias and Diodorus, who 
followed him, whose lists of- kings are yet unconfirmed by 'existing 
inonuiuents, I set aside as of no great authority, as also all ecclesias- 
tical writers, wiio are of .a.- much later date, who bring no new matter 
to bear on the subject, and. wdio are inexact, contradictory, and biasse# 
by their own particular view..s of sacred chronology. 

Now the accounts which .we ■ derive from Herodotus and Berosus, 
when compared together, lead: -to one and the same result as regards 
the date of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, by which reign the other 
four must be regulated. Berosus, who uiifortunately can only be con- 
sulted through fragincntS'..;extracted from his work, cliiefly by Poly- 
histor, Abydemis, and Josephus, the first and last of whom undoubt- 
edly consulted the original work, distinctly tells us through Polyhistor 
that Nabupalsar, or Nabopalassar, was Jcjng of Assyria ; and, move- 
over, that ha was the king called by the Greeks Sardanapalus; and 
that his reign in Assyria, as „all other authorities testify of Sardana- 
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pales, IfiBUdi twenty jears. Eesebius distinctly states, in more tban 
one place, tliat Polyliistor copied from Berosns;^ and tliis testi- 
inony of tlie Chaldean liistorian to the fact that Nabopalassar reigned 
in Assyria is of the deepest importance, as tbro wing an entirely new 
llglit upon this period of history. From the same authority we collect 
that Babylon had been conquered and annexed to the Assyrian empire 
in the reign of Sennacherib. So-that Nabopalassar, (Sardanapalus) 
was king of the united kingdoms of Nineveh and Babylon, his throne 
bekig at Nineveh : and there he must have passed the first twenty 
years of his reign, dating, as we have already ascertained, from the 
record of an eclipse in the fifth year of his reign, L e,, as lord jmra- 
nionnt of the Assyrian empire, from b.c; 625 to 606. 

Again, copying from Berosus, Folyhistor relates how Sardanapalus 
reigned omr the Chaldeans twenty-one years (qu. twenty-nine), and 
contracted a marriage for his son Nabuchodrossor with a daughter of 
iVstyages-Ajust before the destruction of Nineveh j and Abydenus, who 
gives the same history at greater length, tell us that this alliance was 
contracted by the father of Nabuchodrossor, whom he calls Busa- 
lossor (Na>busalossor, or Nabopalassar) during the time when Saraciis 
was reigning at Nineveh; that Busalossor was then acting as leader 
of the armies of Saracus, and revolted against him, upon which 
Nineveh was destroyed, and Nabuchodrossor immediately after began 
to reign.® So that while Saracus, the successor of Nabopalassar, 
was reigning at Nineveh, Nabopalassar had become either his 
vassal or ally on the throne of Babylon. 

Lastly, from an invaluable extract from Berosus, preserved by 
Josephus, and set down in the very words of the Babylonish historian, 
’WO fnid that Nabopalassar reigned twenty-nine years at Babylon^ and 
that in his twenty-ninth year he was succeeded by his son Nebuchad- 
nezzar. So that, according to the highest Chaldean authority, Nabo- 
palassar reigned twenty years in Nineveh, and twenty-nine in Babylon, 

^ From Xisutlirus, and from the time of the Deluge, even to the time when 
tlie Modes took Babylon, Polyhistor enumerates eighty-six kings, and mentions them 
each by name, from the work of Berosus.” — Aucher’s Eusebius, p. 19, And again, 
after enumerating the kings of Babylon down to the capture of Btfuylon by Cyrus, 
Eusebius writes — As Berosus briefly relates each event concerning the kingdom 
of the Chaldeans, so in the same manner has Polyhistor described it.” — p. 23. 
Nevertheless, we may be certain that Polyhistor was giving his own version, not 
that of Berosus, when he enumerates the Persian kings who followed Cyrus ; 
because the passage does not correspond with the extract given by Josephus, in the 
words of Berosus, concerning tlie same events. 

- Aucher’s Euseb. p. 22. 

3 Ibid, p. 27. 
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togetlier forty-nine , years. ; ■ And tliis lengtli of reign ,weli accords 
witli ids state of infirmity, as described by Berosas at' tlie e|id of Ids 
life. Now tlie forty-nintli year, coanted from b.c,. 625, brings us to 
file year b.c. 578 for tbe first year of tbe reign of Nebucbadnezzarj and 
this I believe to be tbe .true date of tlie com.meiieeme.nt of bis reigu, 
felling as it does, and as it sbonld do, a few years after tbe eclipse of 
Thales, ■ 

But it may be asked, should we not read twenty-one years^ with, 
Pohdiistor and tbe canon, rather tbaii twenty-nine years .with, 
Joseph iiH, ill contradiction of tbe canon, as the length of the 'reign; of 
Nabopahissar o^’er the Chaldeans I and may it not be ; the' ' mere 
invention of Polyhistor, rather than the record of Berosns, that Nabo'- 
pitlassar reigned at Nineveh I My answer is, that there is the 
>Tn;>ngest ccmfiriuation that Polyhistor has correctly copied Berosns 
in giving a double reign to .Nabopalassar, first at Nineveh and' then 
at Babylon j and that he has incoiTectlj curtailed the reign in Baby- 
lon from tv’-enty-nine to twenty-one years, writing tfe for eWeo, in the 
fact that Demetrius, who w^as contemporary wdth Berosns, and wrote 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, more than one hundred years 
before Polyhistor, and who cannot but have seen tbe work of Berosus, 
one' of tbe valuable contributicius -to the .Alexandrian Library of 'that' 
day, ha.'S expressly fixed the year b.c. 578 as that of the first year of 
tlie reign of Nebuchadnezzar. For he tells that tbe last captivity 
from Jerusalem, under Nebuchadnezzar, was SSB years and three months 
before the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, or November, b.c. 222; which 
leads us to August, b.c. 560, as the date of that captivity ; and as 
this event took place in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, his 
first year, according to Demetrius,' %va3 b.c. 578. Such, then, is the 
distinct conclusion to be derived from Berosus. 

The same definite result, a sregards the date of the fall of Nineveh, 
and the rise of the kingdom of Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar, may 
be derived from a consideration of the words of Herodotus. He fcell^ 
ns that Nineveh was finally taken by the Medes tw^enty-eight years 
after the Assyrian . empire had fallen under the dominion of the 
Scythians, and that these twenty-eight years began at the time of the 

^ Demetrius ssiys. In his work eoneeming the kings of Judea, that she tribes 
of Benjamin and^ Levi ■were not carried into captivity by Senacherim ; but that 
from this deportation to the last from Jerusalem by Nabuchadoriosor was a period 
of 126 years and six months.- And that from the time when the ten tribes were 
made captive from Samaria to the reign of the fourth Ptolemy (Fhilopater) was 
573 years (qn. 473) and six months. And from the carrying away from Jeru- 
salem, 338 years and three months. Philo, however, wrote the kings of Judah 

Alex.. Strom, i. 
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oYertbrow of tlie last Assyrian king, and expired after the date of the 
eclipse of Thales, TMs period of twenty-eight years, therefore, could not 
have commenced earlier than b.c. 612, which is in the middle of the 
reign of Sardanapalus, according to all accounts : and as it did com- 
mence with the overthrow of the last Assyrian king, it must be 
counted from the last year of Sardanapalus at Nineveh, b.c. 606. 
Now twenty-eight years, counted from, and inclusive of, that date, 
brings us to the year B.c. 579 for the final destruction of Nineveh, 
which we have already seen, from Berosus, immediately preceded the 
accession of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne of Babylon, b.c. 578. 

Nothing, it would appear, can be more consistent and precise 
than this result of a comparison of the two ancient historians. How 
is it, then, that the compiler of the canon has arrived at a different 
conclusion? The difference, no doubt, is of very ancient origin, and 
the cause of it, I think, is to be traced on the face of the document itself. 

There are three copies of the canon extant ; two preserved by 
Syncellus, one of which he calls the Ecclesiastical Canon, the other 
the Astronomical Canon ; and a third which has been recovered from 
a work of the* astronomer Theon, of the fourth century. The three 
copies are agreed as to the number of years to be counted from the 
reign of Nabonassar to the death of Alexander the Great — viz., 424 
years. They are also agreed as to the date of the first year of Cyrus 
— viz., M, N. 210 = B.c. 538. But they differ from each other in the 
arrangement of the intermediate reigns, being three different attempts, 
as I conceive, to adapt the reigns of the kings of Babylon and Persia 
to the well-known era of Nabonassar, which we learn from Syncellus 
was first made use of by the Chaldeans for astronomical purposes, and 
from them adopted by the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. The 
diiSiculty then, as now, was how to reconcile the chronology of Persia, 
the reign of whose second king, Cambyses, was fixed by an eclipse 
observed at Babylon, as beginning in b.c. 529, with the chronology 
of Babylon, whose last king, Nahonidus,’ was conquered by Cyrus, 
the supposed predecessor of Cambyses, about sixty-eight or seventy 
years after the first year of Nebuchadnezzar,— that is to say, about 
the year b.c. 511 or 509.* Abundant evidence of the perplexity of 
clironologers on this point may be found in Josephus and the early 
ecclesiastical writers. The enigma has remained unexplained even 
to the present day. 

The Ecclesiastical Canon, which gives thirty-one years to the reign 
of Cyrus, after the fall of Astyages, boldly places the first year of 

This difference of two years, arises from two years more being given, in some 
of the copies, to the reigns of Evilmerodach and Neriglissar, 
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Cambyses ' ill bx\ .50T, in lieSance of tlie eclipse of b.c. ,5'28, in |jjg 
seventh year. This copy of the' Canon is altogether 'the, most inac- 
curate of tlic three. The t.ruedate of the fall of Astyages is,. ..however 
preserved in this copy, - viz., BX. 539. And, it is worthy of ...remark 
that the last king of Babylon, NahoEi.do.s, is .here, declared to out 
astonishment to be Asytages himself. Such is the . mode adopted in 
the Ecclesiastical Canon of . reemaciling the 'Coii,flicting traditions con- 
cerning Babylonian and Persian chronology. 

The Astronomical Canon shifts the .. eclipse . of B.c. 521 from the 

reign of Xabopalassar' the father, to Nabokolassar the son, plaeino* 
it also in the seventh instead of the fifth year of that,' reign,:' .tfins 
violating one of tlie immoveable data of Babylonian chronology.: ,, j,| 
retains, however, the true traditional date of the :fali. of; Astyages 
an<l also the length of that king’s, reign. This was the current copy 
in the hands of niatliematiciaas in the time of Synceliusp and, like 
the Ecclesiastical Canos,. nssumes, the identity of Astyage.s and Naho- 
riklus, the last king of Bab 3 don. The . reign of Cambyses is correctly 
fixed in this copy. , • 

W e now come to consider the arrangement of the third copy of 

the canon, which has been adopted by chroiiologers for the three last 

centuries, as indubitably correct. This copy places the reigns of 
Habopalassar and Cambyses in strict confomiity with the dates of the 
eclipses in their reigns. It also preserves, like the other two copies, 
the year b.c. 538 as the first year of Cyrus at Babylon, Now there 
is something very remarkable about this date, and here lies the source 
of difference between the Canon and Berosus. Though almost every 
other Babj^ionian or Persian reign has been considered moveable in 
one or other copy" of the canon, no one has dared, to tamper with this 
date of the first year of C^wus. Whether it had been definitively 
settled by Eratosthenes, or whatever may have been the authority 
upon which it rested, certain it is, that the Alexandrian chronologers, 
who made use of the era of Nabonassar, considered the year b.c. 538 
for the first of Cyrus as firmly fixed, as if it had been determined 
by an eclipse recorded in the reign. I also accept this as a true 
date handed down by tradition : though not as the date of the 
first of Cyrus in Babylon. Probably, at the time it was fixed by 
ancient chronologers, other data for determining it, than we now 
possess, were accessible. We may, however, with great precision, 
determine this epoch from materials now at hand. What, then, was 
the nature of the tradition 1 , The tradition clearly was, as we may 
collect from the two copies of the canon we have already considered, 
that Astyages, king of Media, was deposed in b.c. 5r39 ; and that 
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Cyrus took Ma tlifouo ia b.c. 588. This tradition is preserved also 
in the apocryphal hook entitled Bel and the Dragon, a book of very 
early date, which begins thus : ^^And king Astyages was gathered to 
his fathers, and Gyrus of Persia received his kingdom.” And then 
proceeds to describe how Cyrus worshipped Bel in Babylon; showing 
how the writer supposed that Cyrus succeeded Astyages in Babylon. 
I will now brieiy show that the year B.O. 539 is in fact the year in 
which Gyrus deposed Astyages ; and 538 the year in which Cyrus 
began to reign in Media, 

Cyaxares, the father of Astyages, according to Herodotus, reigned 
forty years in Media — his son Astyages thirty-five years — together 
seventy-five years. The eclipse of Thales, b.c. 585, occurred in the 
reign of Cyaxares : he could not have begun to reign, therefore, more 
than forty years above that date, or before b.c. 624. He succeeded 
Phraortes, who was slain by a king of Nineveh: and in the hook of 
Judith, we read of a king of Nineveh (Vulgate copy) who, in his 
twelfth year, slew Arphaxad, king of Media. Nabopalassar, we have 
seen, was king of Nineveh from b.c. 625 to 606, and his twelfth year 
was B.c. 614. Phraortes, or Arphaxad, therefore, was slain in b.c. 614; 
and Cyaxares began his reign in b.c. 613. Now, counting seventy- 
five years from b.c«»613 inclusive, we come to the year B.c. 539 for 
the last of Astyages ; and Cyrus must have begun to reign in Media 
in B.C. 538. 

The compilers, therefore, of the three copies of the canon have 
each of them adopted the traditional date of the first year of Cyrus 
in Media as the date of his conquest of Babylon, and Polyhistor 
liimself would appear to be the originator of this error. 

Having thus succeeded in pushing up the last year of Nahonidus 
from B.c. 511, to B.c. 539, that is, twenty-eight years, the compilex" 
of the third copy, while carefully adhering to all astronomical data, 
was compelled, in some way, also to raise the years of the four pre- 
decessors of Nabonidus to tbe same extent. This he has effected, not 
without apparent authority. For, availing himself of the doubtful 
reading before referred to, which assigns twenty-one years only to 
the reign of Nahopolassar, lie has added one year to the twenty wliich 
he reigned in Nineveh ; and ignoring altogether the twenty-nine years 
of subsequent reign in Babylon, he thus extracts the same number of, 
twenty-eight years (the length of Scythian interregnum) which im- 
mediately precede the accession of Nebuchadnezzar, placing the first 
year of that king’s reign in B.c. 604, long before the eclipse of b.c, 
585, which is quite inadmissible. 

This, then, I believe to be the histoi'y of the compilation of tlie 
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three copies of this celebrated- -canoB, by wliicli the, world has been 
iiB posed npon for the last three cob tori es ; concerniBg.'whichj Cal vising 
has declared, that it is omni anro prefciosior ; Dr.,:,Prideaux, that it 
is not to be receded from for the authority of any other human 
writing; and on the aathorityof which, Niebuhr has declared, that 
the date of the eonc|nest of Babylon, Oljmp. 60* 1 = b.c. 538, is as 
iimily established as the dates of the captore of Moscow -or Parisd 
On tlie other hand, I affinn, without fear of confutation, that the 
year b a 538 is the date of the conquest of Astyages, and not of the 
eo!K|ue.st of Babylon ; and that the conc|oest of Nabonidus.by Gyrus^ 
mmt liave taken place somewhere about the year b.c. 511.- ..This/ was 
a tradition still current in the time of Clemeiis Alexandrin.us, who 
states that some in his days placed t!ic3 overthrow of Babylon, 186 
years before the death of Alexander, that is, in. b.c. f32S -|- 186 = b.c. 
5t)i}, And Orosiiis, in the fifth century, still continued to argue em- 
phatically for the .same date, stating that Babylon for the last time 
was overtlirown by King Cyrus, at the time when Rome,, for the first 
time, was freed from the tyranny of the Tarquins,’® (that is, in' B.c. fiOfi'. 
or 510.) ^*The one for the first time was then subjected to the 
dominion of strangers, when the other for the first time spumed the 
pride of her native rulers. The one, at that time, expiring, laid aside 
the inheritance ; the other, at the same time, in the prime of youth, 
began to recognise herself as heir. Then fell the empire of the East. 
Then arose the empire of the West.’*- 

I will now advert to a difficulty, whicdi might for a moment be 
raised in opposition to what has been advanced, and apparently on the 
authority of Beroshs hixnself. At the cdose of the extract from Poly- 
histor, foniul in the Armenian copy of Eusebius,® from which we have 
recovered tlie important fact, that Nabopolassar, according to Berosus, 
was the king called Sardanapalus, who reigned at Nineveh ; Eusebius 
writes: “ After Idm, [Nebnehadnezmr] says Polyhistor, Neglissar 
reigned over tiie Chaldeans four years ; and after him Nabonedus 
seventeen years. In whose reign, Cyrus, the son of Oanibyses, led an 
army into the territory of Babylon. Nabonedus “went out against 
him, and being conquered, fled. Gp*m then reigned nine gears in 
and died in battle on the plains of Baas. After him, Gam- 
byses reigned eight years. Then Darius, thirty-six years. After him, 
Xerxes, and the other Persian kings/* 

Now, if these are the words of Berosus, copied by Polyhistor, they 
are in strict conformity with the arrangement of the canon : and 

^ Lectures on Ant* Hist., vol. i, pp* Ul, 92. 

- P. Oroska coiiim Fa^nos, I. ii'e. 2 ; p. 74. 


^ Anclier, p. 22, 
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7 Berosus hiniseifj as Bodweli^ ai*gu6s, may indeed have been the author 
of the canon. They are not, however, the words of Bcrosus, but 
merely express the mode in which Polyhistor solved the chronological 
difficulty of reconciling Babylonian and Persian history. What Bero- 
sns wrote concerning the successors of Nebuchadnezzar, down to the 
time of Cyrus, is copied verbatim and at length by Joseph ns. In that 
passage, mention is made of a king not here referred to by Polyhistor, 
and there is no mention of Cyrus having reigned nine years in Babylon. 
If Berosus had so written, it is inconceivable that Josephus, with that 
author in his hands, should have rejected such an authority, and have 
assigned thirty years to his reign in Babylon before the accession of 
''Camhyses. 

That the words, however, are those of Polyhistor, and not of Bero- 
sus, is placed beyond all doubt, by reference to a passage extracted by 
Eusebius from Abydeniis, which is in such close conformity with the 
words of Berosus given by J oseplins, that we cannot hut conclude that 
Abydenus and Berosus copied from the same source. So far, however, 
from supporting the view of Polyhistor, that Nabonidus was deposed 
by Cyrus nine years before the reign of Camhyses, that is, in b.c. 539, 

K the passage from Abydenus declares the fact which I have already 
deduced from the fragments of Berosus, viz., that Nabonidus was de- 
posed by Cyrus during the reign of Darius Hystaspes. The passage 
runs thus, speaking of Nebuchadnezzar : who after reigning in great 
majesty, suddenly disappeared, being withdrawn from sight. His son, 
Amilmarodach, then reigned, who was slain by his son-in-law Neglis- 
sar, leaving an only son Labosoracb, who came to an unhappy end by 
violence. Nabonedock was then raised to the throne, to whom it in 
no way belonged of right. Cyrus, when he conquered Babylon, gave 
this king the province of Carmania. Darius, however, drove him some • 
little distance away from that region 

Here, then, is a most ancient Chaldean authority to the fact, that 
Nabonidus was conquered by Cyrus at Babylon, during the reign of 
Darius in Persia. And there is still one higher testimony than any 
which I have yet referred to, to the same fact, viz., that of one who 
was a ruler both under the empire of Babylon and the empire of 
Persia, who tells us, that he prospered in the reign of Darius, and in 
the reign of Cyrus the Persian,” ® from whom we collect, that the third 
year of Cyrus over the empire of Babylon, was subsequent to the 
accession of Darius, called the Median, the prince of the kingdom 
" } of Persia."' ^ Berosus also states, according to Clemens Alexandrinus,* 
that in the twelfth (eleventh) year of Zedekiah, king of J udah, 

^ Dissertationes Cyprianicae. Appendix. ^ Aucher’s Euseb. p. 30. 
s .ri - 4 jhif] X, 1.3. andxi. L * Ciejn. Alex., Strom, i. 
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Nelnicliodi)!'toi;or made'' war 'inpoii tlie Jews and PhcenicianSj, seventy 
years before tlie reign of tlie Persians J’ These seventy years from 
theiiee can only end in the reign- of Darius Hystaspes. 

Sucii, then, were the. elironological difficulties in reconciling Bahy- 
loiHUii ami Persian history, and such the various modes of solving 
them, in the <Iays of the .compilers of the various copies of the Bahy- 
hmifui Canon. The same difficnlttes yet remain unsolved, and: are 
furl her tiggra rated by the precision with which modern astronoiiiers 
have determined the actual date of the eclipse, which, according to 
Herodotus, teriiiintited the Lydo-Median war, and which fixes, there- 
fore, tin; time of thev other events which are conneetod with that event. 
The mu*le of escape fmiii the dilemma now lisualiy adopted, and which 
iudeeil has received the sanction of Niebuhr, is, to set aside the autho- 
tity of Hcrotlotiis at this point, and to declare that he has erred in 
conneciing the eclipse of b.c. 585 with the war referred to, though 
this is one of the most distinct and circiinistantial pieces -of,, history 
contained in his work. The effect of tlik mode .of deali.n.g' with the 
si.i!>ject is, indeed, to preserve the true date of the reign of Canibyses;;. 
hut at liow great a saeri.fice ! For a ehroiiologi.cal. arrangement is thus 
|,irodueecl confe.s5edly at variance both witli Herodotus and Ctesias,. 
which treats the w^ork of Xenophon as romance, and which is in direct 
eoutnidietion of the contemporary history of the book of Daniel. 

Tim enigma, as yet, remains unsolved. I will now briefiy refer 
to a .Holutio!i of it, which appears to me capable of clearing up. the 
difficulties, and upon which I propose to myself the honour of address- 
ing this Society oo some future occasion. 

It is edndous that Herodotus has fallen into error somewhere in his 
chrtmology. Considering, however, how careful and scrupulous he is 
in collecting and recording facts, it is too much to charge him with so 
circumstantial an error w that imputed to him, concerning the sudden 
darkness which kd to the termination of the war between Cyaxares 
and Alyattes. His error is one which any foreigner might fail into, 
even in the present day, -He has incidentally mentioned two princes 
bearin.g the title Cambysas, each of them son of Cyrus ; and he begins 
Ills third book with the history of Cambyses, son of Cyrus and Oas- 
sandane, writh every appearance of having some historical document 
before him concerning that king. Now, my hypothesis is, that the 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, here described is the father, not the son, of the 
Cyrus who conquered Babylon. He began to reign in the year b.c, 
520, as collected from the Canon. Babylon was not taken, however, 
before this Cambysea came to the throne, but during hk reign in Per-r 
sia, which fact is attested to by Xenophon. Cyrus also, the father of 
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ageS; blit bis son-bi-law, as Ctesias declares, in direct contradiction of 
Herodotus ; and tbongb be maj liave carried on war against tbe king 
of Babylon, as Jnstin and Herodotus relate, tbe capture of tbe city of 
Babylon, wbicb really was effected by tbe grandson of Astyages, is 
not attributed to this Cyrus, either by Justin or Ctesias. On this 
hypo thesis, the seyeral histories of Gyrus, both sacred and profane, 
may be reconciled, and also brought into harmony with astronomical 
data. I will not dwell further upon this hypothesis, but now proceed 
to show how, if we accept the solar eclipse of b.c. 689 as connected 
with the third year of the reign of Sennacherib, and the solar eclipse 
of B.c. 585 as connected with events which preceded tbe fail of Nine- 
veh, we vshall be compelled to lower the position of tbe five last kings 
of Babylon mentioned by Berosus, thus : — 


Nabuchodonosor 

43 years, beginning in 

B.c. 578 

Ilverodam 

.. 2 


535 

Neriglissaar 

4 

, , 

533 

Lahorosoarchod 

0 9 months 


529 

Nabonidus 

17 


528 


Though the lunar eclipses, upon which the Canon of Ptolemy is 
founded, have always been capable of verification by astronomers 
without difficulty, it is only recently that the means of calculating 
ancient solar eclipses has become sufficiently accurate to admit of their 
application to chronology with any degree of certainty. For the first 
time, therefore, the Canon of Ptolemy is capable of being submitted 
to this stringent test of its accuracy. 

I propose to apply the test, by first ascertaining the exact number 
of years which elapsed between the third year of Sennacherib, and the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar, according to history ; and then, by count- 
ing the number of years so ascertained from the eclipse of b.c. 689, to 
determine the true position of Nebuchadnezzar in the Babylonian Canon. 

Fortunately, we have three independent inodes of determining the 
exact interval between these reigns. 

1st, Demetrius, in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, makes the in- 
terval 110 years.^ 

2nd, The Chaldean historians, according to Eusebius, counted 
eighty-eight years from Sennacherib to Nebuchodonosor j and to pro- 
duce any consistency in the passage of Eusebius referred to, these 
eighty-eight years must be counted from the end of the reign of Sen- 
nacherib. Adding, therefore, the twenty-two last years of Sennache- 
rib, to the eighty-eight, we obtain the same number, 110 years. 

^ See Note, p. 422. 
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Srd, Manetlio, in the reign of Phiiadelplms,. lias gi ven us tlie length 
of the perioil from the first jear of Tarcos, or Tirliakalij in Bgypt;, to 


the death of I?\eciio JI, thus 

Tarcos .. 18 

Steplimates , . . ^ T 
Nechepsos .. f> 
Necho L . . 8 

Psammeticlius . . 54 

Necho IL . . 16 ^ 


lOB 

Now,, the last yea,r of Necho IL w.as concurrent with the first: 
year of Nebuchailoezzar; and the firsts year of Tarcos was soon after, 
the third of Sennacherib* For we are told that Pharaoh Necho was 
to he given “ into the hands of those that sottgM his life, and into the 
iiand of Nebuchadnezzar;’’ ® and also that he was smitten at' Garche- 
niish, by Nebuchadnezzar, in the first year of the latter king’s reign.® 
We know also from Berosus that he was in Egypt when his father 
died, and when he was recalled to Babylon to take the throne. He 
iniist have followed Necho, therefore, into Egypt, after his defeat at 
Carchemish, and then have slain him. 

Sethos was on the throne of Egypt when Tirhakah came out of 
Ethiopia to assist Mixi, in the third year of Sennacherib, and it is reason- 
able to assume that soon after that period Sethos was superseded by 
Tirhakah. So that we obtain about the same interval from Egyptian 
sources, that we have obtained from Chaldean and Jewish authority, 
viz., 110 years. 

Now, 110 years, counted from the end of the year b.c. 689, brings 
us to the year b.c. 57B for the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, which is 
wrongly placed therefore in the Canon, in b.c. 6'04. 

This triple testimony of Demetrius, Chaldean, and Eg 3 rptian au- 
thorities, to the length of interval between the third of Sennacherib 
and first of Nehuclmclnezzar, is very strong ; and if either the begin- 
ning of the period in b.c. 689, or the ending in B.c. 578, has been 
sufficiently determined by reference to astronomical data, the result 
we have arrived at must be correct. If both these dates, however, 
may be considered aa established on the unerring basis of two solar 
eclipses, the conclusion is irresistible, and the Canon of Ptolemy must 
be rectified, by lowering the date of the five last kings of Babylon as 
proposed* 

^ Corrected from 6 to 16. 

® Compare sdvi 2, with xxn* 1. 


* Jerem. xh vi» 25, 26. 
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ADDENDA TO THE PAPER AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE VOLUME, ON THE SCYTHIC VERSION OP THE 
BEHISTUN INSCRIPTION. 


Ij? page 99 of this volume, in the remarks upon a passage recording 
the death of 43ardes, the brother of Cambyses, I stated that we have 
at the beginning of line 23 only a few characters as the representatives 
of nearly two lines in the Persian original. There was obviously 
something wanting, and the word yufr% left incomplete at the end of 
line 22, ought to have aided in suggesting the omission of a line in 
my copy; but I bad confidence in the pantograph, and made no 
further investigation, taking it for granted that all was right. I 
have since been informed, however, by Colonel Rawlinson, who made 
his copy from the rock itself, that I have left out a line; and a 
reference to the cast shows that this is the case. The omission arose 
from the crumpled state of the paper impression, which had been 
folded upon that very line, so as to obliterate every trace of a 
character, coupled with the fact that the instrument was shifted, and 
a new commencement made upon the same spot. The line is much 
injured, and these are the only characters preserved by Colonel 
Rawlinson : — 



-I!< 


T ^ 

kan pu 


HT r III- r- j:ir- -m< 

ta ko vas mar ri s 


-IK -I -Ill< 

chi ya yu far ri 


This is hardly more than half a line, but the equivalents for the 
words mother and brother are unknown, and it cannot be completed. 
Prom yufri, at the end of line 22, down to Tmrris in the omitted line, 
the clause must be ^^He held the kingdom here before me.” Krni- 
pucMya ynfri must be the commencement of the sentence Cambyses 
had a brother named Bardes, of the same father and mother with 
Cambyses/" The hardly visible probably represents “mother."" 

See page 161. In line 23 (which should have been the 24th), the 
word preceding Cambyses, of ivhich the last letter is the only one 

quite positive, may be y>- ^ « afterwards.*" 

An error of reading has been communicated by my friend 
Westergaard. The initial of the name Artabardes, the only character 
visible, is given correctly on the plate and properly transcribed; 
but is afterwards written I>y inadvertence. I notice this 
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more especially^ because it bears on tbe theory of the consonantal and 
%*ocalic liariiioiij of tlie iangiiagep wliieb Westergaard is carrying out. 
He lias also funiisbed me witli'seyeral valuable iniprovements, to the 
alpliabet. v^'liicb. I bope be will sbortlj pnHisb,. I have jast received 
from Bonn a critif^ue by Dr. M, Hang, printed,, in tbe Gelelirte 
Aiizeigeif ’ of Gottingen, in wbieb, among oilier acceptable emendations^ 
I find a notice of my erroneous reading of ^ appini. 

Dr. Hang makes tliis a, pronoun of the third penson plural, and, I 
agree fully with tbe correction. 

At the cdose of the 12th volume of the Journal, among .some Notes 
by Colonel Rawliiisoii ' On the. Persian Inscription of Behistiin,” 
three short inscriptions are given, from the tomb of Darius at Naksli- 
i“Rnstaiii, which were copied by Mr. Tasker. The Scy tide versions 
of twa of these inscriptions I can read but partially, not being able 
always to divide the wedges into distinct letters. I give them here 
as in the copies of Mr. Tasker. The first of these, which is translated 
“ Gohryas the Patischorian, bow-bearer of King Da.rius,”' is written,... 
as nearly as can be represented, 'in this way — 


<E<Tffr(>s(EWv«E-TfE-T»ir 


All I can read of this I would transcribe into the Behistnn alphabet 
in the following niaiiiier: 

r TS! I ET -T- eT!- -iik E<ir 

T j-Ti -m Etfr m < E-^n i rn- -et 

Gauparva, Battisvarris, Tarijavaus Kona/ &c. What follows 
may be bayuru .... tatavar/ but the words are unknown to me: 
the first may render the of the Babylonian version. 

The reading instead of HI -IIK in tbe name of Darius 

is probably an error of the copy. 

The next inscription may be translated Aspachana, the chamber- 
lain, keeper of the arrows of King Darius."’ The word in the Persian 
which I have rendered ‘^^chamherkm/ or keeper of the clothes/ is 
^ ^(^trahara: it' was inadvertently omitted in the 

pfinted copy- The S<ythic : version follows: — 


ADDEKBA. 

=TI1*=1'=We1'(e'(!= 

^B=-«=W'-!pr'‘TrKE<T( 




Of axis I read less than of the preceding. | >^1 TT _ 

is the arst word, no donbt, a wedge 
econd character; the imperfect word beginning ^ 

»d .X. i. sH' ATK “ “• “* 

rArf*.2'±irii=;r£: 

Kv Col Rawlinson m p* oi iiis . . 

■ ^ -1 I have made it in my alphabet, as it appealed 

IS made -Vj , ^ ^ 1 Inscription, 

r mlrSil wf ^ some hesitation; on a closer exami- 

Tati® of the paper cast, I find that the character is unmistakeably 

as giveB in the plate. 

E. N. 


IBth July^ 1855. 
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Abu Sbalirein, ¥oteB on, by J, E. Tay- 
lor, Esq., 404 
Alphabet, Scythian, 47 
Anabasis of Xenophon, passage of the 
^ab, 809 

Arched vaults at Muqeyer, 273 
Area of JsTineveh, 824 
Artsei, native name of the people of 
Persis, 205 

Asshur, the primeval capital of Assyria, 
216 

Assyria, maps of, by Capt. Jones, 297 
Assyrian Chronology, by J. W. Bosaii- 
qnet, Esq., 277 
Avars, possibly Amardi, 4 

Babylonia, Early History of, 215 
Berossus, best authority on early Baby- 
lonian history, 216 

Bosanquet, J. W., on Assyrian Chrono- 
logy, 277 

— Corrections of the 

Canon of Ptolemy, 416 

Calah, or hfimrud, Description of, 335 
Coffins found at Muqeyer, 270 

Dial of Aliaz, on the, 277 

German restoration of Berossus, 217 

Hincks, Rev. Dr., on the successor of 
Sennacherib, 402 

Jones, Captain, on the Topography of 
Xineveli, 297 

Kalah, founded about B.c. 1000, 216 
Kalevala, Finnish poem of, 50 
Koiyunjik, the Acropolis of hTineveh, 
325 * 

Larissa of the Anabasis, the modern 
JSTimrud, 336 

Muqeyer, on the Ruins of, by J. E. 
Taylor, Esq., 260, 414 


Hamri, or Babylonian Scytlis, ethnic 
relations of, 230 

Narrative of the Survey of JSTineveh, 
352 

Hebbi Yunus, tumulus of, 326 

ETegoub Tunnel, 311 

27imrtid, or Galah, description of, 335 

the Larissa of Xenophon, 

336 

Hineveh, description of, 314 
Horns, E., on the Scythic Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, 1, 431 

Humbers, Assyrian, phonetic reading 
of, 219 

Ptolemy’s Canon, corrections of, by 
J. W, Bosanquet, Esq., 416 
Pyramid at Himrud, 348 

Rawiinson, Colonel, on the Early His- 
tory of Babylonia, 215 

— on the Orthography 

of some Royal Assyrian names, 398 

Scythic Tersion of the Beiiistun In- 
scription, Memoir on the, 1 ; Ad- 
denda to the Memoir, 431 
Scythic dominion in Mesopotamia, 
227 

language allied to Finnish, 

49-50 

Sellmiyeh, near Himrud, notice of, 
351 

Semitic Empire of Babylonia, 221 
Sossus, phonetic reading of, 217 
Syllabarium originally Scythic, 52 

Tables of Astronomical and Traverse 
Operations connected with Survey of 
Hineveh, 375 

Tel el Lahm, Hotes on, by J. E. 
Taylor, Esq., 412 

Taylor, J. E., on the Ruins of Muqeyer, 
260 

Hotes on Abu Shahrein 

and Tel el Lahm, 404 
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Tomb at Miic|eyer* 268 ■ 

Topograpliy of N'lneYeli, % Capt Peiix’ 

Jones, 297 

Tunnei of Xegoiib, Sll \ 


Tgriaii nearly allied to Scytliie, 2 
Wall of XliieTels, 321 


■ Winged:, . Dei ty^ sculptured at XiniiTid 

338 ■ , •, 

Zab, Eivor, pased by the Greeks 

309 ' ■ f 

Zoroastriaa faitli, primitiYe condition 
of, 245 

Zyrianian .Iiiseriptloii in Tologda, 50 
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THIRTIETH AMIYEESABY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held on the %lst May 
PROFESSOR H. H. WILSOK, 

DIEECTOE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

WAS EEAD BY B. OXA-BKE, ESQ., HOHOBABT SECEETABY : — 

The Council have the satisfaction of commencing their Report on 
the transactions of the past year, with stating that the rule which 
relieves new members from the payment of an admission fee, and , the 
substitution of evening lectures for six of the ordinary morning 
meetings, continue to influence favorably the admission of new members, 
the number of whom, in the past twelve months, was S2, consisting of 
24 resident, and eight non-resident members.* Two members only have 
retired, t whereas the average, during the preceding ten years, gives ait" 
annual decrease of six by retirement. Three Members i have been 

* Charles Alison, Esq.; JobnHenry Astell, Esq., M.P.; Councillor A. Auer; 
Rev. Dr. J. Arnold; Alexander Burn, Esq.; Col. M. Bagnold; Rev. John 
Baker, M.A.; George Campbell, Esq.; R. W, Crawford, Esq.; John Capper, 
Esq.; Rev. Jonathan Cape; William Dent, Esq.; Rev. Percival Frost; 
Professor Goldstucker; Thomas Holroyd, Esq.; Major H. Huddleston; Arthur 
B. Hill, Esq.; Thomas W. Henderson, Esq.; Thomas Henry, Esq.; Rev. W, 
Keane, M.A.; Dr. R. G. Latham; Lieut. B. G. Langmore; Kenneth R. H. 
Mackenzie, Esq,; William F. Parker, Esq.; Sir Thomas Erskine Perry; S. E, 
Rolland, Esq. ; Col. Hugh Rose; Sir Henry Roper; James H. Skene, Esq.; 
Hon. F. Walpole, R.N.; Wmiam Parker Hammond, Esq.; Robert Wilkinson, 
Esq. 

•t Col. Thomas Wood; John Lawford, Esq. 

t Major T. S. Burt; Capt. Granville Lock, R.N.J Thomas Bacon, Esq, 
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struck off ttiuler tlie Eoles wliicii direct that mode of removing the 
name© of persons^ \\diOj after diligent inctnfry and long delay, cannot he 
lieurd ofj and have not paid their Aiimial Siihscriptions. The number 
of deaths has been, of Resident and Non-Resident Members, 14 and 
of Foreign and Corresponding Members, 3. The actual net increase in 
the 11 innber of Members .of the Societ}*' is 10. 

This Society, which Ims participated in the national feeling at the 
irreparable loss sustained by- the death of oiir great commander and wise 
ccmiisdlor, laments, in that inoiirnfnl event, the removal from its list' of 
Members of tlie illiistrions name of the Di:ke of M-^elunoton, one of its 
earliest associates. The praise of Ills mighty deeds belongs to other 
records than tliose of a literary Society, and is chronicled in history, 
and in the hearts of a grateful nation. It will not, however, be 
forgotten, iiiat the first dawn of Ms victorious career opened on the 
plains of India ; and that the; genius there displayed gave promise of 
future greatness, wliicli the glorious events of his protracted life more 
than realised. 

In tlie nuniber of those whom the Society has lost by death, the 
names of Erski.ne, Atkinson, Lee, and Burnouf stand conspicuo'iis, and 
the following brief notice of their labours will not be unacceptable to the 
meeting. 

IMr, Erskine was bom in Edinburgh, on the 8th of November, 
1778; and passed the first portion of Ins life, from birth to nianliood, in 
that city, receiving his education from the High School and the Uni- 
vei*sity 5 in winch lie acquired scholarship of the highest order, and 
kn<>w]edge of the most varied and valuable description, especially in the 
de|>ariniejits of h.nv, political and social economy, history and anti- 
quities. These pursuits he- continued to cultivate with unabated ardour, 
during the leisure afforded iiim by his professional attendance on the 
office of a Writer to the Signet, being destined for the legal profession. 
The latter years of his acadeinie, and tlie earlier ones of his professional 
career, coin]frehend a period, remarkable in tlie annals of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, for students, who afterwards became eminent as 
scholars, poets, critics, linvyers, and statesmen, including the names of 
Gniliiiine, Campbell, Brougham, Horner, Leyden, Brown, and others, 
with whom Sir. Erskine associated at this time on the most intimate 

James Atkinson, Esq.j John Brady, Esq. j Lieut. -Col. J. Caul- 
• feild, C.B., M.F.; Major-General T. Colby, F.R.S. j William Erskine, Esq,; 
James Ewing, Esq.; Henry Heivey, Esq., F.R.S. ; Rev. Br. Samuel Lee; 
Thomas Pell Platt, Esq.; G. E. Porter, Esq,; James Ruddall Todd, Esq.; John 
Trotter, Esq.; Francis Warden, Esq.; the Duke of "Wellington, 
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and friendly footingj and with wliom he laaintained a cordial intercourse 
tlirougli many succeeding years. 

After an interval of probationary study, Mr, Erskine engaged in 
professional practice ; but finding it not altogether congenial to his 
tastes, he was disposed to direct his attention to other pursuits, when 
he was invited by Sir James Mackintosh, who had been appointed 
Recorder of Bombay, to accompany him to India, as liis secretary. 
With this invitation he gladly complied ; and left England for Bombay, 
in the beginning of 1804, Of the satisfaction which the appointment 
afforded to Sir James, and the estimation in which he held liis secretary, 
Sir James has left his recorded testimony. ^^It was my good fortune,'’ 
he observes, to bring out with me a young Scotch gentleman, avIio is 
one of the most amiable, ingenious, and accurately informed men in 
the world.” A connexion between individuals of such a stamp could 
not fail to ripen speedily into friendship ; and it was subsequently still 
more closely cemented, Mr. Erskine becoming Sir James’s son-in-law 
in 1809. 

Tims recommended by his own merits, and by the influence of 
Sir James, an opportunity was soon found of placing him in an inde- 
pendent position, in which his abilities miglit have full exercise ; and 
he was appointed one of the magistrates of Bombay. In 1820 he was 
nominated by Sir W. D. Evans, Master in Equity. Of the manner in 
which he discharged the.se public duties, we have the sentiments of the 
most competent judges, in the address presented to him on his departure 
in 1823, by tlie great body of tlie European Society, in which they 
state: ‘‘ in public life we have ohseiwed you peiform the arduous duties 
of various important situations with the most conciliatory address, the 
greatest ability, the strictest integrity, and the most benevolent, but 
impartial justice.” Similar testimony was borne, on the same occasion, 
to the merits of Mr. Erskine’s private character, as distinguished by 
the most engaging urbanity, the correctest feelings of a gentleman, the 
nicest principles of honour, and the loftiest sentiments of disinterested- 
ness,— a character which the whole tenor of his subsequent life 
continued to deserve. 

Mr. Erskine quitted India, with greatly impaired health, in 1823; 
and returned home by the way of China. After a residence of three 
years in Edinburgh, he repaired to Paris, where he lived for a similar 
term. He then returned to Scotland, and continued to reside there the 
rest of his life, with an interval of four years, from 1844 to 1848, passed 
at Bonn. He died in Edinburgh on the ?0th May, 1852, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

The novelty and interest of the objects around him on his arrival in 
India, naturally awakened, in a mind constituted like that of Mr, 
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Erskiiie^ an eager desire io fee qualified accurately to understand tlieir 
liistoiy and cliaracter. For , this, purpose he engaged zealously in the 
cultivation of Oriental literatnre, particularly Persian^ in which he very 
soon ranked with the most distinguished students, and to which he 
devoted the greater portion of his future leisure, with a success propor- 
tioned to his assiduity and talents. The same interest which he took 
personally in Oriental study, extended itself to the promotion of its cul- 
ti^^ation fey others ; and in the year of his arrival In Bombay, he actively 
seconded the arrangements Instituted fey Sir James Mackintosh for the 
formation of the Literary Society of Bombay, Mr. ErsMne, in the 
first instance, consented' to undertake the office of Secretary; in which 
capadhT he contributed most eifectively to the credit and prosperity of 
the society. He subsequently held the station of Vice-President for 
some years ]>efore he f|uitted India, on which occasion the Society 
aeknowltjdged his unremitting and judicious exertions as Secretary his 
valiia]>ie contributions ' to its Transactions; and the readiness with 
which that assistance and advice, which his intimate acc|uaintance with 
Classical, ^lodeni, and Oriental literature, his sound judgment, and 
correct ant! cultivated taste had enabled him to give to others, was always' 
afforded. 

Tlie contributions of Mr. Erskine to the early volumes of the Trans- 
actions of the Literary Society of Bombay, are amongst the most 
valuable of their contents : they are five in number. In the first, 
Oijservations on two Sepulchral Urns found at Bushir,” the author 
showe<l from early Greek writers, that the ancient Persians did not 
ahandon their dead on tlieir sepulchral towel’s, but interred their bones, 
after they liad been felanehed and purified by the exposure of the corpse 
to the air. The next paper, An Account of the Cave Temples of 
' Elephanta,” is remarkable fur its refined taste, as well as its extensive 

I and accurate knowledge of Indian antiquities and mythology. In his 

’j next paper, On the Sacred Books and Eeligion of the Parsis,’’ he 

elucidated the ancient history of the people, and their literature, from 
j original as well as classical authority, and furnislied authentic accounts 

i of the existing tenets of the Farsis. Mr. Erskine, in this paper, was 

inclined to ad ojit the opinion of Sir William Jones, and Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, the Indian origin of the Zend language ; but the philolo- 
gical labours of later writers Induced him to change his views in this 
respect, as we learn from the Eev. Br. "Wilson’s memorial of his literary 
researches, read to the Bombay Brandi of the Eojal Asiatic Society* 
At the same time, as' Br. Wilson remarks, one of his most important 
theses on the Zend language — ^that it is not the parent of modem Per- 
sian, —may now fee easily established, the Zend, in its two dialects, 
having been the language of' Sogdk and Backia, the literary fragments' 
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of wMcli are older tliaii tlie time of the Aclisemenicles, aiid different from, 
although allied to, the language of the Inscriptions at Bisitun. 

In his fourth dissertation, which displays critical acumen of the highest 
order, and extensiv'e conyersancy with Persian literature, Mr. Erskine 
disposes, beyond further controversy, of the authenticity and value of 
the two celebrated fabrications, — the Desatir ^nABahistan* 

Mr. Erskine’s last communication was “ Observations on the Remains 
of the Buddhists in India,” in which all that was known at the time 
was collected in a clear and elegant manner ; and the (luestions of chief 
interest were discussed with that comprehensiveness of inquiry, and 
deliberate exactness, which were especially characteidstic of all his 
compositions. 

Besides these contributions to the pages of the “ Transactions,” Mr. 
Erskine devoted a portion of his time to completing the translation of 
the “Autobiographical Memoirs of the Emperor Baber,” from the 
Jaghatai Turki, in which they were originally written. The transla- 
tion was commenced by Dr. Leyden, but he had made but little progress 
in it at the time of his death in 1811 ; and the history of India, and of 
mankind, would have wanted one of its most interesting and important 
illustrations, had the MS. remained in the state in which it had been left. 
A regard for the fair fame of his early friend, as well as a conviction of 
the intrinsic value of the work, induced Mr. Erskine to acquire the 
language of the original, and to complete the translation, wMch was 
finished and sent home in 1817, but its publication was delayed until 
1826, by which an oppoitunity w’as given to Mr. Erskine of revising his 
work, and conducting it himself through the press. The translation was 
preceded by a copious and learned dissertation on tlie history and geo- 
graphy of the countries in which the descendants of Jangez Khan and 
Timur flourished ; and by various notes and supplementary additions of 
the greatest historical and topographical value, presenting a body of 
information almost entirely new to European research. The publication 
wasrevie-wed most favorably in the “Edinburgh Review” by the late 
Lord Jeffrey, and the review is republished in his Essays. A more com- 
petent, though not a more eloquent critic, w’-as, however, found in the 
celebrated Sylvestre Be Sacy, to whose great Oriental knowledge the 
subject was familiar, and who has made the life of Baber the subject of 
two highly commendatory and analytical memoirs in the “ Journal des 
Savans,” for May and June, 1829. 

After the publication of the Memoirs, Mr. Erskine confined his con- 
tributions to Oriental literature to a few articles in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” chiefly in connexion with Indian travels, and the latter portion 
of the life of Lord Clive, which Sir John Malcolm’s death had left 
unfinished. He was not, however, less diligently occupied ; and although 
much interrupted by applications for literary information and assistance. 
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— c<.>nstitiitiiiff a serious demand nponliis tlmey but wliieli be was always 
ready to aiiurd, lie pursued.: the -courses of investigations which the 
^lenioirs of Baber had recotnmendetl,—" the history of the Uzbek 
princes^ ami particularly that of the soverei-gns of Hindustan descended 
imm Tiiinir. On tlie, former subject, -Mr. Erskine’s son possesses some 
important tluciiments, prepared -by his' father. On the latter, there have 
been left the reigns of Baber, and of Ids son, Hiiniayun, in a state fit 
for piiblicatioii ; all wlue.li, therefore, it is to he will be printed, 

m forming an Invaluable acklit-ioa to our materials for the authentic 
illiistintion of the historj of India, and for an accurate appreciation of 
the fouiidatioiH of the system.' of Indian administration which have 
served as the ground-work. of 'oiir own. 

'Mr. J i-UEs AxKitisoK was born in the county of Durham, on the 9th 
of March, After passing through the usual course of preparatory 

training, lie entered upon the .stuciy of the medical profession, %vhich he 
pursued, first in Edinburgh, and finally in London ; cultivating, at the 
same time, those natural talents for literature and art which distinguished 
him thviaighout the whole of his subsequent career. An early proof of 
his literary propensities was afibrded by his publication of a poetical 
ronumco, entitled liodolphn/’ wliich was printed at Edinburgh in 1801, 
and was tavmTd>]y noticed l)y contemporary criticism. His first intro- 
duefion te) Imlia was as a medical officer on board an Indiaman ; but in 
1B05 he was appointed an assistant-surgeon on the Bengal Establishment. 
Shortly after his arrival in India, he was placed ixi medical charge of the 
* civil station of Backergunj, where he remained till the beginning of 

I ISIS. As his professional duties left him sufficient leisure, he devoted it 

j to the siiceessfiii study of the Oriental languages, especially of Persian. 

I liis taste for the fine arts also received afresh impetus from his intimacy 
. with Sir Charles Boy ley, who was collector of Dacca from 1809 to 1812, 

am! wdio is wxdl known as an amateur artist of extraordinary talent, and 
with Mr. Chlniiery, w'ho W'as, during part of the time, resident also at 
Dacca, and wdiose high professional abilities are acknowledged in this 
I comitry by his brethren. The vicinity of Backergunj to Dacca admitted 

: of easy intercourse ; and the similarity of tastes, and, in some respects, 

I of luinioiirs, begot a Mendshlp between these three geiitiemen which 

lasted during the rest of their lives* 

Tile literary and artistic merits of Mr. Atkinson having attracted the 
favorable notice of the Governor-General, Lord Minto, whose sympathies 
J had been early enlisted, as the friend of Johnson, Goldsiiiitli, and Burke, 

in intellectual pursuits, and who was ever ready to give them friendly 
eneoutagement, his lordship availed himself of a favorable- opportunity 
of bringing Mr* Atkinson to Calcutta, by appomling him assistant to the 
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Assay Master in the Calcutta Mint, in which office he remained till 1828, 
with a brief inteiwal in 1818, during which* he officiated as Assistant 
Persian Professor in the College of Fort William ; and with the inter- 
mission of a visit to England in 1826-7. This appointment he held, in 
conjunction with that of Superintendent of the Government Gazette,’’ 
to which he was appointed early in 1817 ; and although the official con- 
nection of the Government with the press was discontinued in 1823, yet 
the success with which it had been conducted under Mr. Atkinson’s 
superintendence induced the proprietors, the Governors of the Orphan 
School, to conclude an arrangement with him, by which, for a stipulated 
annual payment of considerable amount, the Gazette ” and the Press” 
were left to his sole management. They continued to prosper whilst he 
remained in charge, the Gazette ” being made the vehicle of much 
new and valuable topographical and statistical information wdth respect 
to countries on the frontiers of India previously little known, which 
rendered it an authority even with continental geographers. 

In 1828, Mr. Atkinson paid a second visit to England, and took that 
opportunity of making himself acquainted with the progress of surgical 
and medical science ill the schools of both London and Paris. On his- 
return to India in 1833, he resumed his professional career, being attached 
as surgeon to the 55th Regiment:, NX 

In 1838, he was appointed Superintending Surgeon of the Army of 
the Indus, and accompanied it on its march from Shikarpore to Kabul. 
Shortly after the surrender of Dost Mahommed lie was relieved, in the 
course of duty, of the medical charge of the force, and returned to 
Bengal in 1841, — ^tlms fortunately escaping the fate which was reserved 
for so many of his brave companions in arms. In 1845 he w'as appointed 
a member of the Medical Board, from wdiich he retired in 1847, after a 
service of forty-two years* He died of an attack of apoplexy, on the 
7th of August, 1852. 

As soon as he was in a situation to bring his literary pursuits 
to maturity, Mr. Atkinson entered zealously upon the task ; and in 
little more than a year after liis residence in Calcutta, published his 
poetical version of an extensive and interesting episode of the Sliah 
Namah,” the adventures of Sohrab, the son of Rustam, illustrating the 
Persian author by analogous passages firom the standard poets of the 
West, which exhibited a most extensive familiarity with the best 
writers, not only in English, but in Italian and the classical languages, 

— a range of scholarship the more remarkable, as it must have been, in 
a great measure, self-acquired. The Persian text was also edited by 
him and printed. His next publication was a poetical tale called the 
Aubid,” which was printed in 1819, and about the same time lie 
edited the popular Persian story of Hatim Taee,” for the use of the 
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junior stucients of tlie 'college. 'TMs was followed in 182S hj the 
tmiisiation of Rkdarda,” a.'ti-agedjj by Ugo Foscolo* In the same 
year ajipearetl the first Tolnme of 'a w^ork, partly originalj partly compiled 
by Mr. Atkinson, in conjunction with 3Ir, Wilson, the Calcutta ' 
Annual Register/^ intended to ' furnish a cotemporaneous record of 
passing events in onr Indian -Empire. This volume embraced the 
Gcciirrences of 1821, and a second volume those of 1822; but there the 
work ceased for want of suiicient encouragement. In the miscellaneous 
portion of the first volume is a poetical monody, by Mr. Atkinson, 
on the death of the Earl of Miato, an affectionate tribute to the 
memory of his first 'patron, written in 1814. The second contains 
copious extimds from a volume ' of poems published by him in 1824, 
containing, “ Tlie City of Palaces,’^ the stor^?* of Peer Mohammed, 
and of Bowma Khan,” written in the same metre, and in' that mixed 
strain of humour, sarcasm, and seriousness which Lord Byron’s ‘‘Beppo’’ 
had recently niatie popular. In the sjime year, apolitical squib, entitled 
Prospectus of tlie Calcutta Libemi,’’ was published by llr. Atkinson, 
who, although far from being an ardent politician, was not disposed to 
attach much value to many of the schemes then afloat for the improve- 
ment of society in India. 

On his first visit to England, Mr. Atkinson completed and published 
his translation of the Secchia Eapita of Alessandro Tassoni; and on Ms 
second, he became an mdustrious contributor to the publications of the 
Oriental Translation Fund, ilis most considerable work was an 
abridged vemon and epitome of the great poem of Firdusi, the ‘‘Shah 
Hamah the iian*ative, in its’ level passages fe-eing translated in prose, 
and many, rising into poetry mid passion, In blank verse, or occasionally 
in rhyme. At the end the episode of Sohrab is reprinted. The great 
length, mi. m many respects, tediousness of the entire Shah Hamah/* 
renders it little likely that a translation of the whole poem would ever 
|» acceptable to an English public ; and from this abridgment they 
may be able to appreciate with some degree of accuracy, the merits 
of the composition. The translatioa was honoured, deservedly, by the 
gold medal of the Tmnslation Fuad* , 

Another work, published about the same time, was a translation of a 
Persian treatise, on the customs and manners of the women of Persia, an 
exceedingly amusing Ettle book, shewing, ^ the translator remarks, the 
actual stete of Persian life behind the curtain. The publication is 
embellished by an imaginary portwit of a Persian lady, drawn on stone 
by tie fcmnslator ; and it was at this time that the Society was indebted 
to Mr. Atkinson for the portrait of the Earl of Munster, which preserves 
to u8 an excellent likeness of one whose memory the Society must ever 
|wftsiii» m that of one of iU most earnest and zealous supporters and 
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friends* During this visit also Mr. Atkinson found other opportunities 
of cultivating his talents as a painter, and executed copies of European 
paintings of celebritj, especially of two of Titian’s female portraits, 
which are highly finished specimens of art. 

On his return to India, Mr. Atkinson continued his labours in Persian 
literature, and contributed to the Translation Fund a poetical version of 
the celebrated poem of Nizami, On the loves of Laili and Majnun,”* 
mystified as the reciprocal affection of body and soul. This is perhaps the 
most carefully finished of Mr. Atkinson’s translations, and conveys a 
pleasing, and sufficiently faithful representation of the original. 

The Afghan vrar called Mr. Atkinson away from his tranquil studies, 
but only to enlarge his opportunities of observation, and furnish 
additional evidence of liis talents in both the departments he cultivated. 
In 1842 was published in London his account of the expedition into 
Afghanistan, with notes and sketches descriptive of the country, 
contained in a personal narrative during the campaign, to the surrender 
of Dost Mahommed Khan, and of the author’s return through the 
Punjab to Firozpur. The work is full of interesting details, including 
a translation of a short autobiography of the unfortunate Shah Shooja. 
At the same time appeared a series of lithographed drawings, entitled 
^‘Sketches in Afghanistan,” illustrating the features of the country 
through which the army marched, various interesting incidents of the 
campaign, and the aspect of the capital, KAbul. Nothing can be more 
strikingly characteristic of the countries and of the people with whom 
we were, now for the first time brought acquainted, and the difficulties 
and dangers to which the troops were exposed will be better conceived 
from a cursory inspection of these grapliic records, than from volumes of 
description. 

These short notices of Mr, Atkinson’s literary and artistic labours 
are sufficient to establish his claim to be considered as one of those who 
have most successfully contributed to promote the objects of this Society, 
by giving to Oriental literature, and to the history of India, popular and 
attractive as well as authentic and instructive forms. 

Among the distinguished Orientalists whose names have graced the 
list of Members of this Society we have numbered the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Lee, who for nearly thirty years was Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge. He resigned that office in 1848, and died in 
December, 1852, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. The literary 
career of Dr. Lee was remarkable, as it was entered upon without any 
of the ordinary advantages of instruction fi*om masters, in or out of 
school, and during the laborious occupation of apprenticeship to the 
trade of a carpenter. In the two last years of that hard life, he began 
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Latin ; anti Iiavlng methodically mastered the best grammar lie could 
obtain^ read the Latin Bible, and portions of the works of the best 
authors, in verse and prose. 

As soon as lie was released from Ills apprenticeship, he adopted, with 
cireat siiecess, a similar course for the acqtiireiiient of Greek, as he had 
pursiied in Latin. His ardent love for the study of languages next led 
iiini to take up tlie Hebrew, which he pursued amidst privations, dis- 
cmiragoiiieiits, and frequent suffering from inflammation of the eyes. 
His atlinirahie perseverance surmounted all obstacles ; and lie added to 
his attaiiimciits in Hebrew, the acqaireiiient of the cognate Syriac 
ami Chaldee. 

the age of 25, he married ; and wliile he was purposing to 
itccupy hiiuscdf in some pursuit whidi would give better promise 
of Huppnrt ll'ian lie could then anticipate from the study of languages 
in a rennite country town, and in his huinbie eonditiem in life, a fire 
coiisuiimd ail the valuables he possessed, and he was cast on the world, 
apparently friendless and penniless. 

His literary labours, however, had not been unobserved, and his 
iiieriforioiis iiiikistry was hegiuniog to find some reward. Archdeacon 
Corijett, of Shrewsbury, sent for Lee, and after an interview, which 
ciiabkii liim to ascertain and appreciate the extent of Lee®s attain- 
ments, rddained for him the situation of ^faster of the Blue Coat 
Behoo! of Slirewsbuiy, Mi\ Corbett soon after introduced Mr, Lee to 
Dr. Jonathan Scott, once the secretary to Warren Hastings, and at 
that time Oriental Professor at the Royal Military College, and at 
the Military Seminary of the East India Company. This excellent 
Oriental scholar encouraged and aided Lee in the acquirement of 
Ambic, Persian, and Hindustani, wlikli he taught him to pronounce 
with Eastern euphony. 

In being then 30 years of age, Lee entered Queen^s College, 

Cambridge, where his talents and industry had full scope for develop- 
ment, and wdiere he gradually rose to higher eminence in honors and 
reputation. In 1819 he was elected Professor of Arabic, and received 
the degree of ^LA. by Royal mandate ; and in 1831, he vras chosen 
to fill the Chair of Regius Professor of Hebrew, 

Three yeara after his matriculation, he inibiished his Syriac Few 
TesiaMent, for miiich -the University of Halle in Saxony conferred 
upon him the degree of B.D. He was raised to the same degree in 
hig own University in 1803. 

His Hebrew grammar, published in 1832, is in high estimation; 
and besides his edition of the book of Job, and his Syriac Old Testa^ 
inent, lie, added, to his, literary reputation by editing a Syriac version of 
Eusebius on the Theophanm. The origixiM of tills treatise was afters 
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wards edited at the expense of the Society for the Puhiication of 
Oriental: texts,'." 

Several Scriptural and devotional works put forth by him, in 
Coptic, Persian, Hindustani and Arabic, have rendered important aid 
to the cause of true religion, and ' to its extension and revival in 
Eastern lands ; while many theological and controversial publications, 
in our own languages, bear testimony to Ms zeal and ability in those 
departments of sacred literature. 

I)r. Lee’s connexion with this Society was marked by his under- 
taking to furnish to the Griental Translation Fund a translation 
Irom the Arabic of the travels of Ibn Batuta,— a work which he exe- 
cuted with fidelity and taste, and for which he received the well-earned 
tribute of the gold medal instituted by His Majesty, King George the 
Fourth. " 

Monsieur Eugexe Burnouf was born at Paris in 1801. His father 
was known to classical scholars as the author of a very useful and com- 
pendious Greek grammar, which has been much used in the schools of 
France. Eugene Bumoiif was a pupil of Chezy, one of the earliest 
cultivators of Sanscrit literature on the continent, and the first who 
gave public lessons in that language in Europe. His progress under 
Chezy was rapid ; and as early as the yea?: 1824, he was able to give 
instruction in the Sanscrit language. In 1826, he published in con- 
junction with Professor Lassen, of Bonn, the well-known Essai snr 
le Pali,” in which they first communicated to European scholars the 
knowdedge of a language immediately derived from the Sanscrit, and 
the principal vehicle by which the doctrines of Buddha are dissemi- 
nated in Ceylon, and the peninsula beyond the Ganges. In the Normal 
School of Paris, a Professorship of General and Comparative Grammar 
was founded in 1829, to which M. Biirnouf was appointed, and in 
which he continued to labour until 1838 : on his retirement, the Chair 
was abolished. His lectures during tMs period were imperfectly 
written down by his hearers, and lithographed copies are much sought 
after by pupils at the college : but M. B. St. Hilaire informs us that his 
own MS. of the first two years of his course exists among the papers 
left by him. In 1831 Burnouf gained the prize founded by Volney for 
the transcription of the Asiatic languages in Koman letters, and his 
treatise was crowned by the Institute. Two years after this, Burnouf 
published the work by which he is, perhaps, best known to Oriental 
scholars — his Commentary on the Ya^na,” in •which, through the 
medium of the Sansciit translation of the Ya 9 ]Da, he corrected many of 
the errors of Anquetil du Perron, and first gave accurate and authentic 
versions of the Zend text, and ample and important illustrations of the 
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Hteratiirej languages and liistory of tiie ' Farsiss bj enabling European 
scholars to prosecute the cultivation of, tills cleparfcnient of learning, 
and l)ring it to its present 'state of deyelopinent. Nor did his contribu- 
tions to tlie cult-illation of &nd here cease ; his labours ivere followed 
up in ids Etudes sur k kngue Zende,” a series of papers which were 
published from 1840 to 1850, In the ‘‘ Journal Asiatique,” and afterwards 
collected in a separate volume. It Is also understood tliat he has left 
MS. notes oa the same ■subject sufficieEfc for several volumes, which it 
%vouM be liighlj acceptable to every student in the language to see in 
print. It is an interesting, testimony to the confidence felt in M. Bur- 
liouf’s interpretations of the tes:t, that in the controversy between the 
Parsis and the Protestant Missionaries af Bombay, both parties adopted 
the readings furnished by him In his Commentary. The impulse given 
to the study of the Zend language by the labours of Biirnouf w^as exten- 
sively felt, and tlicre are 'now -several editions of the Zend Avesta in 
existence, two of which wem publislied in Bombay, itnd the rest in 
Europe. Others are in co'Urse of publication, one by Professor Wester- 
gmrd of Copenhagen ; another by Professor Lassen ; and a third by 
Dr. Spiegel. We are not aware that the edition commenced at 
Hamburg, by Olshausen, has since been proceeded with. A very useful 
edition for the general pluiologist was published by Brockhaus, in 1850, 
111 the Homan character, wdth a copious index, and a small vocabulary. 

The knowdedge of the ancient language of l^ersia, communicated in the 
** Cominentaire sur le Yagna/’ has been of the greatest service in the 
decipherment of the Guneltb'rm Inscriptions ; and it is not, perhaps, too 
much to ary that, without it, the laboura of Rawlinson, of Lassen, of 
Ilollzniann, and of others who have been most successful in this difficult 
task, would have produced less decisive results than those which have 
followed their investigatian, - ■ 

In his **■ Menioire sur Deux Inscriptions Cunciformes/’ published in 
Paris, in 1838, M. Bumouf, by the aid of the geographical list contained 
'in the Inscription of Darius at Persepoiis, published by Niebuhr, made 
considemMe addition to the alphabet of the language. The Memoire 
was a great step In advance .of all that had gone before ; and from the 
writer’s accurate kaowledge- of the Zend, he was aliie to furnish valuable 
hints for those followers who have made the Cunelfonn inscriptions an 
especial subject of Investigation, 

M. Burnouf had undertaken to supply tlie magnificent Collection 
Orientele, published by the French Government, with the text and a 
translation of tlie Bhagavat Furana. His death has prevented the com- 
pletion of Ills task, which. -haS' been interrupted after the publication of 
three volumes, the careful . execution of which renders the want of the 
femalakig volumes still more a subject of i^ret. The published volume 
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are preceded by yaluable dissertations, throwing great light upon the 
work itself, and of the history of the Hindu religion, both of the Vaidic 
and Pauranic periods. 

An introduction to the history of Indian Buddhism was the last work 
published by M. Burnouf ; and that also was interrupted by his death, 
only one volume having been printed. This work was the result of a 
most careful and laborious study of the original manuscidpt authorities, 
obtained by M. Hodgson in Nepaul, and presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Paris, containing a complete corpus of Bauddha literature. Although 
unfinished, it is the most authentic and authoritative contribution to 
the study of Buddhism yet published. Unfortunately, it does not appear 
that there are any materials left by the author for a second volume of 
this invaluable treatise. 

Subsequently to M. Burnouf’s decease, an additional contribution to 
the illustration of the history of Buddhism has been printed. It 
is a translation of an original Sanscrit work of authority, and is 
entitled Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi.’* But besides this translation, the 
volume, a thick quarto, contains what is still more valuable, a series of 
dissertations on a variety of topics relating to Buddhism, and especially 
a most careful and able examination of all that has been published on 
the inscriptions of the pillars, and the rocks of Dcdhi, Gimar, Dhauli, 
and Kapurdigiri. Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of 
Buddhism, the superiority of which his predecessors would be the first 
to acknowledge, and having the advantage of their previous speculations, 
the value of which M. Burnouf with his never-failing candour recog- 
nizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, and feel satisfied 
that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity, ail the 
information they are capable of affording. 

Besides this posthumous publication, M. Burnouf has left other 
works in MS,, some of which are nearly ready for printing. The 
oriental scholar will be very much interested by four large folio volumes, 
making from two to three thousand pages, containing full indexes to all 
the Zend words found in the Vendidad Sade, with the variants of the 
several editions, fonning a complete Zend dictionary, which will be an 
invaluable aid to those who are now laboriously endeavouring to get a 
knowledge of the Zend without it. Several other -works on the Zend 
language and monuments are also found very nearly complete among 
BurnouFs MSS. Among the Sanscrit papers left, is an index to Paaini, 
containing all the axioms in alphabetical order. This is quite ready for 
the printer. A Pali grammar has been also found, nearly complete, and 
a Pali dictionary ; besides a very considerable mass of MSS., some 
prepared' and completed for the press, and others intended to he so. 
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Tiie list is givea In the. iBemnlr of M. Bartlielemj Sfc. Hilaire from 
which chiefly this article is abridged. Althongli copious, the writer 
informs ub that it does, not eoiitain all the valuahle remains left by 
Biiniouf. 

It may safely he said that no Enropcati orierstalist has exhibited a 
greater airKinnt of research, penetration, and industry tlian M. Burnmif • 
nor has any one surpassed him in the clearness and precision with which 
he has recorded the results of his labours. Me is entitled, also, to high 
commemlatioii for eharaeterktic merits which literary men do not 
always exlilhit, a heeamlng though unnecessary diffidence in the value 
of his own labours, and a candid and generous appreciation of the 
labyiirs of otlmr oriental scholars engaged In the same pursuits as those 
which formed the object an-l happiness of ills existence. 

Sliunly Ijcfure his demise, iM. Ikirnouf was nominated Secretaire 
IVrpctuai de Iblentlemie dvs Iiiscriptious. He had been a member of 
the Institute iff Franee since 183:1, 

The researches of the French ao'cnts on the site of Khorsabad, where 
M. Botta made the first discovery of Assyrian palaces, have been con- 
tinued by M, 3‘hace witli much success. The first result of his researches 
among the conical inoinids, wliieh appear to indicate the wall of the 
ancient city, wa.» the sliseovery of a number of small articles of eorneiian, 
agate, atul marble, beautifully polished. There wcfre also many ivory 
trinkets, which however, with barely an exception, crumbled to dust at 
the first touch. One of the mounds contained a vast staircase, or 
succession of temices, formed of bricks covered with inscriptions, 
beneath wliicli a species of corridor, of the most perfect niasoiiary, has 
been laid open, nearly thirty yards in length* This is surrounded by 
another concentric vault, which Is said to have no outlet, but there is 
some difliculty about the description, which can hardly be understood 
without a drawing. In another part of the same mound a chamber was 
found, cemtaining an immense quantity of aiticles of earthenware, most 
of which are, unfortunately, broken ; but a few jars of small dimen- 
sions have been preserved uninjured. The doors which closed this 
chamber have perished, but the brass hinges and pivots yet remain, as 
well as the stones in which the pivots turned. Some of the jam con- 
tained small copper artkdes, such iis are seen rtq^resented on the Assyrian 
Ims-rellefs. Another chamber w’as the Assyrian wine cellar, containing 
a number of jars nearly four feet In height, in which a violet coloured 
st'dimeni is 3 ^et seen, that must once have been wine. Two long 
colomiailcs of c1a\', covered with stucco, very closely arranged, with all 
■ the pillars yet standing, foita a new feature of Assyrian architecture pa 
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considerable number of the columns have already been traced, and there 
is every appearance that the series continues much further. M. Place 
has also continued to lay open the sculptured remains of the Edifice 
ruine of M. Botta ; but which he gives many plausible reasons for 
considering rather an edifice in the course of construction. He has 
sent to Paris several photographic sketches of the sculpture which 
adorned this edifice, and has painted some of them in the proper colours, 
with real Assyrian pigments found in digging among the ruins. A black 
paint is mentioned among others, also vermilion ; and a piece of the 
most splendid ultra-marine has been picked up, as large as a pigeon’s 
egg- 

A sort of Cyclopean road, formed like the celebrated Appian way, of 
iiTegular polygons of stone, led to the discovery of a gateway of the 
city, in perfect preservation, eleven yards in height, by something more 
than three and a quarter in width. It is built of large bricks, and is 
constructed in a wall of the same height, covered with a layer of lime, 
which is believed to be the foundation of a tower, by which the entrance 
to the city w^as defended. 

It is impossible tor ead the account of these discoveries, — of such 
high interest, — without feeling gratified at the good understanding which 
exists between the French and English authorities in those remote 
regions. M. Place gracefully admits that he was led to some promising 
results by the words of our gifted countryman, Colonel Rawlinson, 
who said to him, when they were walking together over the plain of 
Khorsabad, — “ Why do you confine yourself to this mound, and the 
smaller heaps around you, when you have a wdiole city at your feet?” 
He then repeated to M. Place the translation of an inscription of Sargon, 
published by Botta : — I built a city Gearing my name, and in it a 
palace for myself, and temples for; the gods, habitations for the priests, 
barracks for the soldiers, markets for traders, and houses for my 
servants.” 

We learn from the French accounts that the numerous inscribed 
cylinders, painted tiles, vessels of clay, metal and glass, trinkets, utensils, 
and other objects discovered at Khorsabad, will form the nucleus of an 
Assyrian museum in Paris, which the Government is understood to be 
making its efforts to extend by continuing the researches so fortunately 
commenced. 

The same French report from which the above paragraph is taken, 
alludes to the beautiful gold ornaments, cylinders, vases of sculptured 
basalt, and admirably wrought objects of ivory, discovered by the 
English at Sherif Khan; and the letters of Colonel Rawlinson from 
time to time give evidence of the success of his reseax-ches. 
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Among tlie objectsof interest recently reeeiYed from Colonel Eawlm^* 
son> is the sketch of a bronze "Ibn, which was found at Nebi Ynnns, 
liaTiiig on it an inscription which %va5 reafl, “ Esarliaddon, King of 
Kings, Conqueror of Misr and Cush,” or Egypt and Ethiopia, cnrionsly 
confirining the account of Esarhaddon’s conquests on the Nile, which 
Colonel Rawiinson had some time preYioiisly transmitted, as extracted 
from the annals of that monarch. 

In another letter, ColonerBawlinsonin closed a copy of an inscription 
ill a Semitic alphabet, something beUveen the Sabeean and Chaldee, 
liciiig one of a nnmerons .collection of inscriptions ■written upon thin 
pdeces of sheet-lead, closely packed hi sepulchral jai-s, wdiicli were 
found at a place called Abiislmdhr, near tlie conlluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, about midway between the two streams. The cha- 
racters are exceedingly minute, but they would probably be decipher- 
able by a good Semitic scholar, xlbout the same time the Colonel 
transmitted a list of Ikbylonlaii months, found on a species of calendar, 
by the aid of which the succession of events recorded in the great inscrip- 
tion of BIsitdn may be, to some extent, asceiiaincd, and the Persian 
calendar by which the dates are stated in that monument approximately 
deteimined. 

The last letter just received from Colonel Rawlinson, informs ns that 
after preparing, with great pains, a full account of his recent labours 
and discoveries. Intended to be read at this annual meeting, he had 
dispatched it by the mall, wdiich unfortunately had been plundered on 
ite way by the Anezeh Arabs, and the whole of the Foreign Corre- 
spondence distributed among those, mauraudera, who are said to be now 
wearing the unknowm Babylonian diameters as amulets. The press of 
public business consequent u|Mm this loss, precluded the possibility of 
preparing another copy of the papers ; but the Colonel Iim found time 
to write off a hurried account of some of the prominent poinis. The 
most important document w^hich had reached him was the long-expected 
cylinder from KIleh Shirgat,— a splendid relic, containing 800 lines of 
beautiful writing, at least 100 years older than the oldest monument 
hitherto discovered. It was, when found, broken into a hundred frag- 
ments, and in some parts, even reduced to powder ; but the whole was 
now cai*efully joined together, and barely a dozen lines lost. The Colonel 
mys ; It contains the bulletins of the Tiglatli Fileser I.*— a King who 
Is mentioned in the ammls of Assur-akh-pal, as a remote ancestor, who 
carried his arms far to the northward, and set up tablets at the sources of 
the Supnat (or, river of Sophene, one of the head streams of the Tigris.) 
Unfortunafely, Tiglath Fileser does not give his genealogy ; but the two 
Immediate predecessors of Assur-akh-pal are already known; and 
Bivaauxas, the builder of Caiah, must dso, I think, intervene between 
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the connecled series and tMs king, as there is no mention on the cylinder 
either of Calali or MneTeh ; the capital of the empire, in fact, at that 
early period, being Kileh Shirgat itself, which is everywhere on the 
cylinder named Assiir,hs it alsois on the sitting figure in the museum.” 
Colonel Rawlinson goes on to say I cannot even give a resume of 
the contents of an inscription of 800 lines: all I can say is that the 
King warred principally in Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and on the 
shores of the Euxiiie ; but that he also crossed the Kurdish mountains 
to th® east, and the Euphrates to the west, taking Carcheinish of the 
Hittites, and overrunning Northern Syria and Cilicia : he never attempted 
to penetrate towards Palestine, the House of Benhadad (Hezion, or 
Tab-riminon 1) being at that time, probably, all powerful in Ccole Syria. 
In one paragraph Tiglath Pileser gives a list of some fifty countries 
which he overran in Asia Minor, but very few of the names survived, 
even to the period of Assiir-akh-pal and Deleboras ; of course, therefore, 
they cannot be identified in classical geography. These glimpses of the 
political and ethnical state of Western Asia, a very little after the time 
of Solomon, are, however, full of interest ; and as we have at length 
broken ground in the times anterior to the Assyrian Augustan age, — that, 
I mean, of the glories of Nineveh and Calah, I do not despair of ascend- 
ing up to the institution of the monarchy.* 

What I have been particularly struck with in the Tiglath Pileser 
inscription is, that the \Yriting is better, the language more polished, and 
the grammatical distinctions more nicely marked than in the later 
legends. This is nothing more than we might have expected, all 
language becoming purer as w'e ascend to the source; but it annihilates 
all my theories about the moderiiicity of the Assyrian civilization. Of 
course, I cannot say positively, that Nineveh was not built in Tiglath 
Pileser’s age ; but it is, to say the least of it, very curious, that if built 
and inhabited, it should never be once named. The capital was, at any 

* In a letter received from Col. Rawlinson since the anniversary meeting, 
that gentleman enclosed a list of the royal Assyrian line, w^hich he carries up to 
the close of the fourteenth century b,c. In reference to this list, he says, At 
the end of the historical part of the Tiglath Pileser cylinder, I found what I had 
been hunting for, a genealogy of, and numerous allusions to, the ancestors of the 
king ; the result is, that I believe we have at length ascended beyond the institu* 
tion of the monarchy, I enclose you a sketch of the royal line ; of course the 
reading of the names is not quite determined, for we have no sufficient evidence 
as yet of the Phonetic rendering of the names of the Sun, and of the other god 
whom I am inclined to read Aben ; I have computed the chronology on an 
assumed average of thirty years to each reign.” The list contains twenty-five 
names, of which the Obelisk King, the contemporary of Jehu and Hazael, is the 
fifteenth. The two first-named are not designated as kings, and they are there- 
fore believed to have preceded the institution of the monarchy. 
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rates at Kileli Sliirgatj tliea 'named Asbut^ and this is, of course, the 
Aikisar of (-knesis, of whicli 'Aiiocli was tlie Idag* It is also. -.the 
Tel As.-iir of the ’fargums, which is used for the Mr>saic Eesen; and 
liistead, therefore, of Resell helEg 'betw’een ISlneveh and Caiah, it should 
he Cahill, which was hetween Xincweli and Resen. I consider these three 
sites to he now detemiinately fixed,— Xineveh at Nehlil Yunus, Caiah 
at NiiiiniiJ, and Resell at SMrgat. .■ 

Another recent discovery of imacli interest is a slab of Seiinacheiih’s, 
found hy the Turks at Nehhi it contains an account of two 

cani|i'i::nis, later, apparently, than those chronhled in the annals. One 
iii'H a^aiiisf a son of Merodacli .Baladan, who liiul estalilished himself in 
Ciialduni and Susiana ; and the other against, the confederate Kings of 
the ha-t, among wliom occur tlie Persians. Unforhiiiately, the Persian 
King's luimc is not given; hut there are interesting geographical 
ncdiccs. 

now hroken ohelisk .from. Kiinrud has not yet reached me; 
hut I expect much from it. It evidently, fnun the description, is not a 
c!u|dieate of the oh! one, hut an iiidependeiit trophy, and belonging to a 
new king, i hope it may turn out to contain the annals of Bivanuras, 
the hiiilder of Caiah. 

1 now turn to the re^d treasure house of discovery, about which I 
gave you I'lill particulars in my last. 1 haver found fragments of alpha- 
bets, syl lalwiria, and explwations of ideographic signs. In one place, a 
iiihle of nohitioii, giving the phonetic readings of all the signs, and shew-* 
ing that the Assyrians counted by sixties, as well as by hundreds, in 
exact agreement with the and of Berosstis. The numbers 

arc completely Semitic, and of great interest. Among the tablets there 
are also cdahonite dissections of the I^antheoii ; geographical dissertations 
explaliihig the ideographic signs for countries and cities, designating their 
products, and clescrihing their position ; the same with the principal 
Asiatic rivers and mountains. Again, there are treatises on freights and 
measures, divisions of time, points of the compass, &:c., & 0 , There is an 
almanack fur twelve years, wdiich seems to form a cytde like that of the 
ilongols. f find, indeed, that all the old annals are numbered according 
to this cycle, each year having a particular name, generally that of a 
god. Again, ive have lists of stones, metals, and trees; also astronomical 
and astrological formula without end. I suspect, likewise, there are 
veritable gmmmmrs and dietmnar-ks. 

The whole collection is In fragments, but it gives us a most curious 
insiglit into the state of Assyrian science wiiilst Greece was still sunk 
in barbarism. What I regard, however, as most iinpoidant, is the series 
of dynasties, or rather of the Kings and their households, or cabinets. 
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Every King lias a separate compartment, and Ins name is followed bj a 
list of other names, yarjing from six to thirty. If we ever find a com- 
plete tablet of this class, the historical succession will be established. 
At present I have only fragments of the list, but I have already reco- 
vered from them several new royal names, and make little doubt but 
that when I am able to go through the museum collection, I shall com- 
plete the series. The tablets upon which I have been engaged form, it 
must be remembered, the lower stratum, — ^the debris, in fact, of the 
Eoyai library, while Layard’s collection, which was first found, and 
formed the upper layer, is, of course, in mucli better preservation. I 
gave you in my last copies of portions of the syilabaria, and the table of 
notation, but have really no time to make another copy for you. I have 
been delighted, amongst other things, to find the ideographs for Warka 
or Erech ; Acead or Kaskar ; Calneh or NifFer, See, ; and I have thus, at 
length, got a sure footing in the slippery field of Babylonian geography. 
The most difficult portion of the subject is still the Pantheon, — the ex- 
planations being usually as obscure as the text. I have not yet found a 
list of the phonetic readings of the names, but I can hardly doubt that 
such a list exists, from the frequent occurrence of similar explanations in 
regard to other subjects. Altogether, I am delighted at the splendid field 
now opening out. The labour of carrying through a complete analysis 
will he immense, but the results will be brilliant, 

I have really no time to go into other matters, but I cannot resist 
mentioning that we have also found a splendid ruin in Southern ChaidiEa, 
named Abu Shahrein, apparently full of marbles and sculptures, and 
which 1 shall duly attend to in the autumn.’’ 

The Council have great satisfaction in laying before the meeting an 
important work, the result of the assiduous industry and acumen of 
Mr. Norris, to whom the Society is already indebted for the great care 
and labour bestowed by him on the publication in the Society’s Journal, 
of Colonel Rawlinson’s invaluahle discoveries. Mr, Norris’s acquire- 
ments in eastern philology, the zeal with which he has devoted him- 
self to follow up the development of the system of arrow-headed cha- 
racters, thought for centuries to he hopelessly undecipherable, and 
the ingenious application of the knowledge so acquired to the solu- 
tion of an additional problem in cuneatic discovery, reflect the highest 
honour on his talents and industry ; and while his labours thus enable the 
Society to add to the stores already acquired in this branch of study, they 
promise to open a field to the further progress of discovery in the same 
direction. 

The work, of which a not quite complete copy is now on the table, is 
a version of one of the columns of the Behistun Inscription, in a Ian* 
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giia^-e an<l c‘liaractfc;r which, afc its.discomy, were thought to he Median. 
It has lk.ien litliograpketl from ihe paper impression taken l 3 y Colonel 
Kawiioson, iiiid copies '-of the plates are given, with a literal transcription 
in lioaiaii letters. To these are added a verl>al translation, and Mr. 
ATrris’s Memoir un the Alphabet, and Language, — the whole formin^>* a 
part of the Soeletyhs JoiirnaL . In the Memoir, it is assumed that the 
language in which the Inscriptioii was written, was that of the Momadic 
tribes who inhahhed the Persian Empire; and the Meimdr sets forth the 
grtniiids on wdilch that' assumption rests, ond wliicii appear to prove that 
it is iiilietl, gTammat leal ly, and, to a small extent, verbally, also, with the 
so-called Scythic iangnages, and especially witli tlie Ugrian branch of 
that class. The Interest of the ..Memoir is espei‘iai..ly |iiiiia.logical, and its 
great value will consist in the farther aid it will probably afford in 
settling the meaning *>f some passages in the Iku'shui text, while it mav 
lie fairly anticipated tliat tlie Assyrian, through wliich alone we can 
expect liny inerease to uur acf|iuiiutance with the* ancient history of man, 
may receive from tliese publications, additional i.iliistratlom 


The Evening Lectures, the success of which, in the past year, was a 
subject of congratuktioii in the Couiicirs last Eeport, have been con- 
tinued (luring t!m prese.iit season. Five have been delivered, and one 
jnore is in pre]«aration. The result has !>eeu a full illustration of several 
important siihjeets, and an increased interest, on the part of the public, 
in the liihour.s of the Society. 

The first lecture of the present season, was delivered by the Director, 
upon the Tedas, IlIustratiBg the straeture and contents of those 
remarkahle hooks, now no longer hidden in mystery, but actually 
ill ecnirse of being printed in the original, and translated into English, 
and other European languages*. 

G, B. Greenoiigh, Esrp, delivered the second lecture, on the Phy- 
sical Structure of India,” illustrating especially the river system of the 
country. The Council hop.e- dhat Mr. Cireenoiigh will carry on the 
subject into its further branches, on sonic future occasion. 

Dr. R. G. I4atham delivered the third lecture, mi the "'^Trans- 
Gangetlc Languages,” and -such as are connected witii them by their 
Moiiosy liable Structure, and ..are spoken, w’ltli scarcely mi exception, by 
the nations inliabitiiig the countries watered by the soutli-oastern rivers 
of Asia* 

The fourth lecture, *‘Oa Indian products known to the ancieuts,” 
was l>y Dr. Hoyle, who .exhibited to liis auditory an interesting and 
extensive collection of, specimens, Identifying them with articles 
desciilied by the Greek and Eoman writers of the classic age. 

The fifth lecture was by James Fergusson, Esq., ** On the recent 
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changes wliicli had taken place in the bed of the Ganges f more espe- 
cially those which had occhiTed since the survey of the river, effected 
eighty years ago. The lecture was of peculiai* interest, from the 
connexion shewn necessarily to have existed, and still to exist, between 
the courses of these mighty streams, and the civilization and prosperity 
of the regions through which they flow. 

The sixth lecture will be delivered by Dr. J. Bird, on the Greek 
Empire of the Seleucidse, and its influence on the mannei*s and customs 
.of tiiG' East. , 

Oriented Translation Committee, 

In noticing the proceedings of the committee of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, the council have to announce that that body has published 
during the past year, the sixth volume of the Bibliographical and 
Biographical Lexicon” of Haji Khalfa; and they have the satisfaction to 
learn that the translator and editor, Professor Fliigel, is now actively 
engaged in preparing for the press a supplementary volume, which will 
include various notices of Mahommedan works, written subseq^uentlj ta 
the time of Haji Khalfa. 

The committee have aided by their patronage, and are about to issue 
to their subscribers, a spirited and pleasing poetical translation from the 
Sanscrit of the Kumara Samhliava, the celebrated poem of Kalidasa. 
This translation is from the pen of Mr. R T. H. Griffith, of Queen’s 
Cqliege, Oxford, an oriental scholar who has already distinguished 
himself by the publication of some elegant versions of Sanscrit poems, 
entitled Specimens of old Indian Poetry.” 

,Dr. Woepeke, of Paris, has recently addressed the committee, inviting 
their attention to the remarkable discovery made by him, of two small 
mathematical tracts in Arabic, supposed to be versions of the Greek 
Euclid. One, upon the section of planes, was translated long since, and 
included in an edition of Euclid, published at Oxford ; the other is a 
treatise on the properties of the lever. Both these tracts have been 
translated and published by him in a short notice, a copy of which has 
been presented to the committee by Dr. Woepeke, who has requested 
the pafronage of the committee to a proposed translation of a most 
interesting commentary upon the Tenth Book of Euclid, which he has 
recently found in an Arabic manuscript in the Imperial Library, at 
Paris. 

In common with the society, the Committee of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund have to lament, in the death of his Grace the Duke ot 
Wellington, the loss of one of their original patrons and annual 
subscribers. 
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AwMUri RepwL 

Dr. Jamcs Bird read the 'Report of the Auditors as follows : — ^ 

In presenting their ■Eeport. the Auditors beg to congratulate the 
Society on the success which has attended the adoption of the recom- 
inendatioris contained in the Auditors’ Report for the year 18dl. 

‘‘ The gi’ant hv the Government of the sum of £1000, towards the 
publication of Colonel .Eawiinson’s most interesting discoveriesj has 
relieved the saelety from a burthen, which their limited means were 
unable to fiear; and has placed it in a position to canry on, without 
inconvenience, by tar the most important undertaking in ■which the 
Society fms I'ieen engaged of late years, and which, without this assist-* 
ance, must proljably have been abandoned. 

** The abolition of the admission fee hits been followed hy the accession 
of forty-two new paying members in the hrst year, and tliirty-twoin the 
second; whereas only twelve were, on. an average, admitted during each 
of the nine preceding years. There has not tluis been even the temporary 
diminution of revenue, wdiich the most sanguine anticipated in the first 
years of the change : the average income of the precedingyears from 
entrances and subscriptions being £628, whereas, .last year, from sub- 
scriptions alone, it wms £044; and the number of paying members is Row 
greater than at any period during the last ten years, and exceeds the 
average by tw'enty-four members, or about twelve per cent ; and as 
there is no reason to anticipate that the accession of members in the 
ensuing yeai*s should be less than the average of tlie last two, the pros- 
perity of the society ma}’* be considered as placed on a far securer basis 
than bc-^fore. 

The balance in hand' at the end of the last financial year has been 
£980 4s. 0cl., and is estimated at £924 at the end of the present year ; and 
as there is no reason to suppose that the expenditure will exceed the 
estimate annexed. It is clear .that a sura of at least £000' will remain on 
hand at the end of I85S ; and 'as this is a far larger sum than it appears 
necessary to keep as a fioating balance, the Auditors beg to recommend 
that the sum of £500 or £600 be invested in Government securities, to 
replace the aniount sold out five years ago, to meet the expense of 
removal to the present house, which %vas £642 17s. Id* consols, realizing 
£564 3s. 0d. 

JAS. FERGUSSON, } Auditors on the part 
H, E. BAGNOLD, J of the Society. 

«« JAMES BIRD, Auditor on the part of the 
Gouncil. 


** Bondon, 6th May, 1853.' 


Abstbact OB Eeoetpts and Disbursements, from tlie 1st January to 81st Decemlier, 1852. 
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After tlie reading of preceding reports,.. Sie Thomas Edwaed 
CoLEBROOKE, Baet,, moTecl*^' 

Tliat tlie Report of the Council, and that of the Auditors, be 
received and printed ; and that the tbaiiks of the ]\Ieeting he given to 
the Auditors for the efficient discharge of their important duties.” 

This motion was seconded by Sie T.homas Erskine Perry, and 
carried imanimonslj, 

L. R* ReiOj Esq., moved, and Major T. AYilkixsoy, seconded 
the following motion, which, was pnt from the chair, and carried 
imanimoiisly— 

^‘That the thanks of this Meeting he given to the Vice-Presidents 
and Onmcil, fur their edbetive and zealous nianagement of the affiiirs of 
this Socdetvd* 

Sir George Staunton, Baet.., one of tlie A^iee-Fresidents, acknow- 
ledged tlie vote. 

It was moved hy IL T. Frinsep, Esq., seconded l>y the Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, and carried inmrdmotisly— 

^^Tlnit the thanks of the meeting be offered to the learned Director, 
for the valua1.>le services whitdi he renders, and for the unwearied interest 
he takes in the prosperity of tlie Societ^^ ; and for his kindness in taking 
the chair on the present oeeasion” 

The Director in retuniing thanks said, that It afforded him great 
gratification to he able to contrihnte his aid in fathering tlie objects 
of the Society, and to assist in promoting its prosperity* The best and 
surest mode of effecting this object was, for every member to do all in 
his power to support its chameter by offering to it the results of his 
studies and experlcnee, and thus enlarge its stock of useful information. 
TliC Societjr had many formidable competitors In different ports of the 
world ; the Asiatic Societies of Paris, Gemiany, and America, and 
the Branch Societies in India w^re all labouring earnestly and suc- 
cessfully, and it behoved the members to exert themselves in order 
to maintain the reputation of the Society. He hoped he might be 
allowed according to his usual custom, to bring to the notice of the 
members one or two remarkable w’orks, wliieh had lately appeared. A 
memoir left by the lamented Burnouf contains all that deep learning, 
critical sagacity and an Intimate acquaintance with the language, can 
probably effect In illustration and Interpretation of the ancient inscrip- 
tions of Kapur di Girl, Glruarand Bliauli. Monsieur Stanislas Ju lien's 
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translation of the memoirs of Hiiien Tsang’^' which have lately appeared^ 
throw considerable light upon the state of India, at the period when 
they were written. Hinen Tsang proceeded to India from China, and 
resided there for seventeen 3 "ears about the middle of the seventh 
centmy. His object was that of leaiming Sanscrit, and of translating 
Buddhist works in that language into Chinese. The memoirs, though 
chiefly of a personal nature, contain many geogi’apliical and historical 
allusions, which are of considerable value in illustrating the condition of 
India, at tiie period of his visit. He has given an account of the Sanscrit 
language and grammar, and as a specimen has endeavoured to express in 
Chinese characters three tenses of the verb hhu^ to be. He has also given 
an account of the Sankhya philosoplw, thus proving the peifection 
of that system at the time he wrote. Hiuen Tsang and his coadjutors 
translated into Chinese manj" Sanscrit and Pali works, and when we 
become better acquainted with the interior of China, it is proljahle that 
some of these works m&y be found in the monasteries and religious 
establishments. He would also bring to the notice of the members a 
short communication which he had received from the Branch Society of 
Bombay, which contained an interesting abstract of the results of one 
branch of the investigations of the cave temples of India, which were 
now being carried on with great vigour and industry. 

The Reverend Dr. Stevenson, in presenting to the Society his 
translations of the Nassik inscriptions, remarked, that besides some 
lesser excavations at Nassik, there were three principal Caves bearing on 
them the names of four soveriegns, who formerly reigned in the Deccan 
and Guzerat, The first Cave in the series, that most to the left of the 
group, was constructed by the Q,ueen of GotaTniputia, for Buddhist 
priests. King Gotamiputra reigned, it is said in the inscription, over all 
India, and in describing his kingdom, some Gangetic provinces are first 
mentioned, and then among the hills that are said to have hounded his 
empire, the Par^’-ama, the Sah^radri, the Malaya, on our side of India, 
then the Mah end ra hills in Cuttack and the Himalayas are specified. The 
king of Lanka (Ceylon) is said also to have submitted to him. It is on this 
cave, as previously mentioned by Dr. Stevenson, that the date containing 
the name of the sovereign Padma is mentioned, and which he made out 
to refer to the Balabhi era, and hence, since it is dated in the year 19, 
and the era in question commences with a.d. 319, we get for the date of 
tlie cave a.u. 338. Dr. Stevenson accounted for the introduction of this 
era here, by supposing the Balabhi Monarch to have been the father or 
brother of Gotamiputm's Queen, by whose order the excavation w’-as 
made. It is curious to notice that in the principal inscription over this 
cave, we have mention made of four different institutions, one a hospital 
for the sick and infirm, another an institution to teach archery, [i.e. a 
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niiiitary college, the word dkmur or archery, being used for military 
seiiiiiee in geiieml J a third college for the instruction of Buddhist priests, 
and a fourth an institution to teach BKihniaiiical science, all in the 
capital. 

A second inscription mer the same exca^'ation is also a remarkable 
document, eoiitaining a regular deed of sale hy the owner of the sur- 
rouiidlng fields, making over all Iris right in them, for a sum of money 
tlicre stipuiatecl, to an agent commissioned by tlie iiionareh to purchase 
it, shewing a very creditable respect for the rights of private property, 
and ilepriving the English Govemnient of the honor of first acting upon 
jiLSt principles in this xespeet. ■ 

“ The furthest distant large cave, that most tt? the right, was excavated 
l>y the Seaapati (military (xovernor) of Yatiriya, Sri Gotainipatirris son, 
wlio is mentioned in tlie annals of China, as noticed in a previous 
paper. 

The Inscriptions on ■the central cave, however, are the most 
interesting of all They record the largesses of a son-in-law and 
daughter of one of tiie Indian Satraps, a race of rulei-s, Deputies 
first of the aucieiit Gramo-Bactriaii inouarciis, next for their Parthian 
successors, and lastly, independent sovereigns. The Kshatrapa or Satrap 
iTientiuned in the iuscriptions is siained Ahihapana, and the Sovereign 
Ksliaharata, Neither of tliese are Indian names. The last is not very 
far from the Parthian name Phrahates ; and about the time of the reign 
of the fourth Parthian sovereign of that name. From the form of the 
letter, the inscriptions, Dr. Stevenson thinks, might hac^e been executed, 
about BX. 22. The Satrap son-in-law Is called Ushavadatta, son of 
Dinaka, botli of which names seem to prove Mm to have been a 
native. One of the inseriptlons recording the largesses to Brahmans is 
written in very good Smiserlt, and meiitkms Pinbhas and other places 
famous in Hindu story. Mention Is made also of an expedition into 
Miilaliar to assist the Eshatriya rulers, the Mairs, gainst an insurrection 
of the natives. 

**Tlie two other principal inscriptions are In different kinds of 
Pracrit, one apparently in the dialect of the Deccan, and the other in 
that of Guzemt A inllifoii of GoM Moliurs, or a miliion and a half 
sterling, are said to have been dedicatee! to the support of the Monastery. 

”The fact of Brahmans and Buddhists being equally favoured, and 
the joint curreney of the Sanscrit and Pmerit or Pali language at the 
coiBmeiicemeiit of our era, are facts fully established by these inscrip- 
tions.” « 

Thanking the members once more for the honor they had conferred 
upon him, ho would assure them that as all his kbouis on behalf of the 
Sodely had been productive of great gratiheation to himself, he should 
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continue to do all that the time and means at his disposal would allow 
to maintain the cliaracter and promote the objects of the Society. 

Moved by Bk. Bibb, seconded by Captaih Eastwick, and carried 
unanimously' — 

That the thanks of the meeting be given to the Honorary Secretary, 
tlie Treasurer, and the Librarian, for their valuable services during the 
.past year,’’ 

Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Elliott aclmowiedged the vote. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes moved— 

That this meeting desire to record the high estimation in which 
they hold Mr. Norris’s persevering and enlightened labours in the field 
of Oriental palaeography, and they offer to him their especial thanks for 
enabling the Society by this last exertion of his talents and acumen, to 
lay before the world a valuable addition to the stores it already possesses 
on the languages expressed in cuneatic forms ; and a key to further 
discoveries in this most interesting and important branch of historical 
and philological research,” 

The motion was seconded by the Bioht Hon. Holt Mackenzie, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Norris returned thanks. 

Captain Eastwick and L. B. Beid, Es<i., having been appointed 
Scrutineers, the meeting proceeded to ballot for the Council and Ofiicers 
for the ensuing year. At the close of the ballot, Professor H. H. Wilson 
was declared re-elected as Director. 

The Bioht Hon. Holt Mackenzie was declared duly elected as 
Vice-President, in the place of Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes, resigned. 

The Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Librarian wei*e duly elected. 
The following members were declared elected, to form the Council of 
the Society for the year: — Colonel M. Bagnold, N. Bland, Esq., J, W. 
Bosanquet, Esq., Beriah Botfield, Esq., Dr. J. Bird, Major-General J. 
Briggs, James Fergusson, Esq., G. B. Greenough, Esq., Henry Lewis, 
Esq., W. H. Morley, Esq., Major J. Oliphant, Sir T. Erskine Perry, 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., Henry T. Prinsep, Esq», 
E. C. Bavenshaw, Esq. 
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THIRTT-SEOOND AMIVEESAEY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 

Held Oil the IWir May^ 1855 

THE EIGHT HONOURABLE LORD ASHBURTON, 

PRESIDE^^T, 

IN THE CHAIR. 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT OF TEE COUNCIL 

WAS READ BY E. CLARKE, ESQ., HONORARY SECRET.tAEY : — 


The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, in reporting on the transac- 
tions of the past year, have to announce, with great regret, a diminution 
in the number of their members; the new elections being only 8,* while 
the loss has been, by death 17, t and by retirement 10, t causing a total 
diminution of 19* 


^ Elections: — 1. A. K. Forbes, Esq. ; 2. Sir Charles Fox; 3. Sir Moses 
IMontefiore, Bart.; 4. E. O. G. Murray, Esq.; 5. J.W. Redhouse, Esq.; 6. F. H. 
Robinson, Esq.; 7. Andrew Wight, Esq. ; 8. Lieut. Hugh Williams, R.E. 

t Deaths, Resident and Non-Resident: — !. J. R. Barnes, Esq.; 
2. Henry Bianshard, Esq. ; 3. J. F. Elphinstone, Esq. ; 4, G. B. Greenough, 
Esq.; 5. Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. ; 6. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. ; 
7- Lord Yiscount Jocelyn, M.P. ; 8. The Rev. R. Jones; 9. Sir George G. 
De H. Larpent, Bart.; 10. Mahommed Ibrahim Muckba; 11. William 
Newnham, Esq.; 12. B. A. R. Nicholson, Esq.; 13. Joseph Phillimore, 
Esq., LL.D. ; 14. Browne Roberts, Esq.; 15. Lieut.-Gen. W. Sandwith, 
C.B. ; 10. John Sullivan, Esq. ; 17* A. Trevor, Esq. . r. 

+ Retirements of Resident and Non-resident Members:—!. The Rev. 
Dr. Arnold ; 2. F. Ayrton, Esq. (struck off); 3. Harry Borrodaiie, Esq. ; 
4. Major Close; 5. John Cotton, Esq. ; 0. T. W. Henderson, Esq. ; W- A. 
St. John, Esq. (struck off); 8. John Marks, Esq. (struck off); 9, William 
Henry Martin, Esq. ; 10. J. G. Morris, Esq. 
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Among those of whom we have been clepri^^erl by cleaili, the Council 
are not called upon to record the loss of any etiiintmt Oriental seholaiv 
whose great attainments, or pacullar devotedness to the pmmit and 
extension of onr knowledge 'of Asia would have made it their duty to 
trace the steps of his literary progress, and to enumerate the works by 
which the treasures of Eastern leaniiiig had been enlarged. 

The fame of Mr. O'EEBKotJOH belongs more especially to other Societies, 
to whose service he dedicated the labours of a long and brilliant career 
of scientihc researcli, than to the Royal Asiatic Society; but his name 
cannot be allowed to pass In this Report without a tribute of respect 
and gratitude for the henelit wlikli l;ndia must derii^e from his extensive 
investigation of the physical geography of that country. This subject 
he discussed at large in two lectures delivered in these rooms, illustrating 
two maps of beautiful strueture ami minute detail. Me also compiled a 
geological map of India, a remarkable work, the result of., the patient 
labour of many yean. Of this map Mr. Greenough presented a copy to 
this Society, which may at all times be eonsulted by its incinbers. The 
East India Company so fully appreciated tlie value of the information 
thus imparted that they purchased a large number of copies of the 
geological map, and have sent it out to the Indian Presidencies, that it 
may be perfected by the additions or corrections of local observation or 
more recent discovery.. . 

The loss which the Society sustained In the death of Sib RoBERf 
Habet Iboms is shared with many literary and gcienlific bodies, to 
whkli lie gave his llbeml support. Whenever the many calls on his 
time allowed him to attend our meetings, his presence was gladly wel- 
comed as that of the accmnplished scholar, the cordial promoter of 
investigation and research, the courteous and warm-hearted English 
giullemain His interest was readily awakened on Indian subjects, 
towards %vhlch his feelings had been early drawn by the distinguished 
career of his father, Sir Hugh Iiiglkj—a mime hoiioiirabiy recorded in 
the Aimals of the East India Company. 

The Council have the pleasure of Infonning the *Mev.ting that 
Cot/iNEL Rawumsoh is dally expected In England, having c|uitteil 
Baghdad early In March* He has closed his diplomatic career, and 
Intends to devote himielf wholly to the exaini nation of the inscribed 
momiiiieEta of Assyria and Babylon, of which he brings with him a 
wry numerotts tolieetlon. We cherish the confident expectation that 
these lettered monuments, mi the stores already deposited 
aaliohal Museum, will yield up aE their hidden meaning to the steadily 
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continued iiiYestigation of oui* learned member, whose past labours, 
altliougli much interrupted by engrossiag official duties, and fre- 
quently by severe indisposition, have produced a copious harvest of 
results, invaluable to students in history, palseology, languages, and 
scientific research. Henceforward he will not only be able to give his 
undivided exertions to the task, but will have the great advantage of 
abundant material, much of which is of less fragmentary character than 
the greatest portion of wdiat he has had to work upon in his Eastern home. 
The results of Colonel Rawiinson’s investigations, since our last Anniver- 
sary l^leeting, have been, necessarily, less striking than those of former 
years. The first announcement ot discoveries made in an unknown region 
must, obviously, be more remarkable, and the results more extensively in- 
teresting, than the accumulations of still progressive research, tlie clearing 
up of obscurities, and rectification of conjectures. But the scholar and 
student will see in these latter labours a more real addition to positive 
and certain knowledge than in the first discoveries, which are more 
popularly interesting. The most striking of the advances of the last 
year is undoubtedly the discovery of the form and purpose of the Birs 
Nimrud, the most remarkable of the remains of ancient Babylon; and 
the finding of two perfect inscribed cylinders deposited in the very 
places whete they were inserted in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and, 
very probably, by liis own hands. The tenor of the inscriptions oh 
these cylinders has been alreadj^ communicated by Colonel Rawlinson 
to the Society ; and, on that gentleman’s return, we may expect a full 
and complete translation. 

In Western Chaldea, in the marsliy plains near the junction of the tvvo 
great rivers of Mesopotamia, the sites of several ancient cities have been 
ascertained ; and the detailed accounts of two, which have been opened 
and described by J. E, Taylor, Esq,, have been obligingly communicated 
by the authorities of the British Museum, and read at our Meetings, and 
they will be found in the Journal of the Society. 

The liberality of the East India Company has enabled each member 
of the Society to possess a copy of the excellent maps of the regions of 
Nineveh and Babylon, the ancient empire of Assyria, made with great 
labour and accurate science, by Captain Jones. The map, with the 
valuable memoir by that officer, accompanied by the scientific detail pf 
his astronomical and trigonometrical observations, will be found in the 
forthcoming Journal. 

Members are aware that the Society has, during the last two year^, 
lent the use of its rooms to the Assyrian Excavation Fund and its 
officers have been happy to lend that Association every assistance in thetlr 
power to caiTy on the objects for which it was embodied. 
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The Connell ImTo now to snaouBce that the operations of the Fund 
haYe ceased, in conseqiieniea of an. agreement entered into by them with 
the Trustees of the British Museum, by which they have transferred to 
that iiislituiion the balance of their funds, on the understanding that it 
would continue the es:caYatlons in Assyria for at least a limited period. 
This arrangement was rendered necessary l>y the exhaustion of the 
means at the disposal of the Fund, and the impossibility of collecting 
money for such purposes in a time of genera! excitement and pecuniary 
pressure, caused by the war now carried on in the East. 

From the two Beports issued by the Fund, copies of which are on 
the table, it will be seen that, during the period of its existence, it has 
done much towards completiBg the discoveries so brilliantly opened and 
carried forward by Layard -and the French savans, and which have led 
to such important results in the laboiu^, of our distinguished associate, 
Colonel Bawl inson. 

Mr. Lofttis, acting for the Fund, has thoroughly explored the ruins 
of Warka, and examined, more or less completely, all the more impor- 
tant mounds in Babylonia, some of which ha%'e yielded very interesting 
rcmaiiis ; he lias also been iiistrumentril in excavating another great 
palace on the mound of Koyunjik, besides discovering several new build- 
ings both there and at IS'imnid, His last discovery lias been that of a 
room at the latter palace, containing an immense number of fragments 
of ivory and broime, wducli a[)pear to have formed a tlirone, and the 
furniture of an important apartment in the palace. 

Mr. Loftus is now on liia way home, firinging with him these ivories, 
and all the smaller objects he has collected during the excavations, 
as well as the remainder of the beautiful series of drawings prepared for 
the Fund by Mr. Boutcher, the artist employed liy them for the pur- 
pose; the latter forming a more perfect series of illustration of the styles 
of Assyrian sculptures than anything that has yet reached this country 
from the East. 

The Accounts of the Society for the past year, duly audited, will be 
presented to the Meeting, and will shew' that any further diminution of 
its Income can ill be borne. The balance at the dose of the last year’s 
account is only iSHlS, being <670 less than at the end of 1853 ; and of 
that <6105, all but £20, k the balance remaining of the Parliamentary 
Grant in aid of the publication of the Bawlinson papers. 

The Council greatly regret tlie loss of ten Annua! Subscribers by 
resignation. They are well aware that when the presence of war- 
taxation is felt, one of the readiest means of retrenching expenditure is 
■ found in the discontinu&nceofsubseripilons to public societies ; but they 
would urge on the Members the great importance, not only of not 
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cliniinishiiigj but of proinoting an increaseof tlie resources of the Society 
if it is to cany out efficiently the pin*poses for which it was founded* 
Tlie expenses of the Society are not capable of diminution, without 
serious injury to its best interests ; for they consist principally of three 
items first, the rent and taxes for a respectable house, in which to 
receive their Members, and to preserve their Library and Museum; 
secondly, the moderate salaries of indispensable officers ; and, thirdly, 
the charges for printing, which, from the nature of their publications, 
involving ^the use of various types, and the frequent introduction of 
illustrations in lithography, cannot be reduced below their present 
average standard without destroying the value of the works they put 
forth. But the present insufficiency of liberal support to this Insti- 
tution has now brought down its income below its expenditure, which 
has only been met by sinking neaidy all the floating balance of the year 
preceding. This condition of our finances has the effect not only of 
cramping the operations of the Society in their ordinary course, but of 
suspending any endeavours for their extension. 

There are various measures within the scope of the Society’s designs, 
on which they would gladly enter, were their means sufficient, — ^mea- 
sures adapted, and much required, to meet the changes wliich have 
taken place in the position and relations of the Society, since the daj^s of 
its foundation. Among those changes, perhaps the most striking is, that 
it is no longer, so almost exclusively as it was, the recipient of original 
communications on the subjects for the investigation of which it was 
founded, though it may justly claim the merit of having, by the varied 
and important matter which it collected and communicated to the 
country through its earlier publications, awakened the desire for a more 
extended knowledge of India. Researches into the science, physical 
condition, and arts of the nations of Asia, are now prosecuted by many 
learned and scientific associations, which have sprung into existence long 
since the establishment of this Institution ; and our supply of com- 
munications on Oriental matters has consequently diminished. Still, 
however, it is through this Society that the important revelations which 
the energy of Eawiinson has effected, and is, progressively’’ enlarging, are 
made known to the world ; and the original communications of our 
learned Director, and occasional papers from distinguished scholars 
and diligent investigators, though far less numerous than they were 
some years since, still impart to our journal an interest peculiarly 
its own. 

But if some subjects which the early labours of the Society were 
directed to illustrate, have been, in great measure, exhausted, and infor- 
mation on others of general interest has been flowing into other 
channels, the topics of literary, scientific, and general investigation in 
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respect of Asia^ Imve Been so ami their limits lia¥e so vastly 

expaniie^, that they now call foril% not .only the eBiialitenei attention 
and active energies of oiii* own, mmiirymm^ hot tlie imhistry and 
acumen of oiir coniinental neighboiirsj especially those of Gcinitanj ami 
Fmoco. Without a watchful ohservatbn of what is lirouglit to light 
in those comitries^ a very miperfeefc aequaintaiiee is kept up with the 
progress of successful research on .Asiatic , snlyects. , 

II seems to follow” from .all these eonslderations thalj in addition to 
its own contributions to the feneral fund of kncnvledge respeeling Asia 
and its inhahItantSj, it Is cfesira.ble timt mv society shimld concentrate 
Inforrnatloii of wliatever is produced or illn.-trafci! in respect of Asia, By 
tl'ie learning ami industry” of our own emuitryinen or hy residents in 
foreign kiids ; iuaword„that the inf]uim* tor infuriiiaiion respecting 
India might he referred to the Rovai Asiatic Society ih the general 
depository %vhere investigation may he as-i-tv<l, ami simly prosecuted, 
%vith the greatest prospect of hencht. But i’.* attain these desirable 
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objects, our library, hitherto c*miposed of valiiahle, hut luicorinected 
donations hy liberal benefactors, must have its deficiencies systematically 
supplied, so that it sliould contain whatever the stiirlcnt or the man of 
research may des!.re t.o consult tor intorma.tjc.m o.ii tlie past or present 
of Eastern Nations. These dcs-irahle impriwements caiuiot be made 
wdthoiit larger resonrecs than are at exu* eonnoand. 

Further, it would be desimhie that the dournal should be more 
frequently and regularly puhlihhed, m\d that it should diffuse early 
Infannation on whatever can interest ihe stdiolar md the inr|uirer respect*' 
ing the races, the languages, the produels, the literature, the arts, the 
iaalllutimis, the habits of its varied ptipulalix,nw, and that it should 
contain ocawionsl revletvs, suniinxiry aualvBes, or cither not lees, of recent 
and valuable works relating to those subjects, wliellier in our own or in 
foreign kngnages. But to do this effectually the time and telents of 
scholars conversant with Oriental siilijecto, and with tlie languages in 
which they are treated hy our Continental neighhours, must be secured 
for regular and continuous service ; and that cannot he clone wltliout 
liber*l wimmemtion. It would he requtolte also that extensive cor- 
Mipondence should he eai'rled on in order that Hteraiy productions of 
lm|x>rta!ice md value should be early obtained from the quarters in 
which they have been pmiucech But little lulvaiice can be made in 
mj of these objects without a consideralde accession to the funds at the 
coromaiid of the Council ; our held of usefulness is wdde and fruitful, 
htti th« mmumm at otir disposal do not allow us to cultivate it as we 

lh« Soolety he m fortunate as to obtain, at an early period, 
in any pubile building which may fee appropriated to 
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'■ tlie use of literary associations, llie sum wKich the relief from the 
present heavy charge for house-rent would liberate, might be beneficially 
I applied to enlarge the sphere of the Society’s operations ; and the Council 
have very sincere gratification in announcing that our Noble President 
has interested himself %varmly in our cause ; and that in answer to his 
applicatloiH to the Government, and the presentation of a Memorial on 
p the subject, Ills Lsn-dship received an assurance from the department of 

‘ Works, timt the claim of the Society would be considered whenever the 

subject of appropriating buildings in Burlington Gardens or elsewliere, 
to tlie use of the learned and scientific societies of London, should come 
for decision before the Government* 

The Council have not in the present year made any provision for 

i renewing the course of Evening Lectures, whicli had been given in the 

two preceding years. The attendance of members, especially during 
the last Session, had not proved that sufficient interest was taken in 
those %vhich were dedivered to encourage an endeavour to prevail On 
gentlemen whose time was much engrossed by laborious occupations 
during the day to w^ork up topics requiring research and labour, to be 
produced before such small assemblies as had met to hear the lectures 
of 1853-4. 

It will be the duty of the members assembled at this Annual 
Meeting to elect a President, the period of three years having elapsed 
since the appointment of the Noble Chairman, Lord Ashburton, to that 
office. The experience which the Council and the Society have had of 
the invariable kindness and courtesy of the Noble Lord, and his readiness 
to exert his influence for our benefit when occasion presented itself on 
which it could he rendered available, have only impressed us with 
1 feelings of great regret that His Lordship has not been able, by 

of severe indisposition and absence from London, to give us the- J^enefit 
of his presence and his counsel to the extent to which we are as^red 
that it would have been his desire to do so. 

In recommending a successor to the Presidential Chair, the Council 
anticipate the cordial concurrence of the general body in the sentiment 
that we shall be only offering a just tribute to tlie pre-eminent qnalL 
iications of our learned Director to hold the most prominent position 
all that concerns the object for which the itoyal Asiatic Society 
embodied, T we call upon Mm to accept, for the ensuing period ^ office 
the highest place In the Society of which he has so long been, and long 
may he continue ! the honour and stay* 

The following five Gentlemen will go ^ut oi Council, by rotation this 
yiar, in wnfoirmily with the Bul^ of the 
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Lewis. Esjj-, 3iLyyi* Olipliatit, Sir Krskme Perry, Sir Hicliard Yyvyan ; 
audit will be for the Meeting ter, fill ap the vacancies. The Coandl 
submit for your election tlie Mio-wing name.^ ; — Colonel Bawlinsoii, 
'K. B. Eilmoiifstoiie, Esep, Joim Muir, Esq., Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
hrooke, 'Bart., and John Pollard Wilioughhj, Esq. 


The Committee of the Oriental Ti’anslation Fund have published, 
during the past year, the text and scholia of tlie Divan of the 
Huzailis/* edited by Dr. Kosegarten, of Grdfswakl. The concluding 
and supplementary volume of the Lexicon of Hajl Khalfa, edited and 
translated by Professor G. Fiugel, the completion of which was confi- 
deiitly expected last year, has not yet appeared. The delay has been 
chiefly occasioned by the laljoiir iiecessai^y to supply the very* useful 
addition of eopious indexes and as the Professor has been requested 
not to extend the work beyond the present seventh volume, sixty sheets 
of whicli are already printed, it Is. hoped that this valuable work will be 
soon brought to a conclusion. 

The Committee have accepted, the proposal of the Beverend Canon 
CiiretODjto publish, with the assistance of the Conimlttee, liis interesting 
translation from the Syriac, entitled ‘CSpicilegiiim Syriacuin.” This 
work, which is accompanied by an Introduction and Notes, comprises 
curious Ante-Kicene remains of Sj^riac Theology and PliilosO'phy, and will 
probably greatly illustrate the state of feeling and learnhig upon those 
subjects which prevailed when the Mohammedan system commenced* 


ADDITOES' EEFOET. 

The following Report of the Auditors on the Financial Accounts of 
the Society, was then read by Johk Muir, Esq,* 

The Auditors appointed to examine the accounts of the past year, 
beg to report that they liavc gone over them and found them correct, 
and properly vouched. In presenting this Report, they beg to remark 
that while the Ordinary Receipts for the year amounted to only 
£92911^.SJ., the Disbursements amounted to £990 8s.l(rf,or£60 16^.10J* 
in excess of the Receipts. This result is not attributable to any 
extraordinary outlay during the year ; but on the contmry, though we 
observe one unusual charge In the accounts, vix., that of £75 5s, lOd. 
for a Catalogue of MSS., yet, as only one Number of the Journal was 
printed last year, the total amount of the Printer’s Bill for 1854 fell 
short of that for 1853 by more than one hundred pounds ; and the total 
expenditure for 1854 was less than that for 1863 by about the same sum. 

In estimating our probable receipts for the current year, we" see 
rea«m to apprehend some falling-'OlF as compared with last year;- and 
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as it does not appear possible that our dishursements can be reduced 
materially below their present standard, we shall not be in a position 
to meet current demands without a still further reduction of our 
balance. 

Ill these circumstances, as it would be very undesirable to continue 
to draw on the funded capital of the Society to meet ordinary charges, 
we beg to draw the attention of the members to tliis unsatisfactory state 
of our finances, and would suggest that individual members should use 
their best eflbrts for enlisting their respective friends among the Society’s 
supporters. 

T. C. BOBERTSON. 

T. EDWARD COLEBROOKE. 

JOHN MUIR. 

19th May, 1855. 

It was moved by the Honoxthable Percy Smythe, seconded by 
W. S. W.Vaitx, Esq, and carried unanimously : — 

“ That the Reports of the Council, and of the Auditors, be received 
and adopted ; and that the thanks of the Society be returned to the 
Auditors for their services upon this occasion.’^ 

It was moved by Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke, and seconded 
by Major-General Bagnold, and carried unanimously 

That the best thanks of the Meeting be presented to the Right 
Honourable Lord Ashburton for presiding over the affairs of the 
Society for the last three years, and for the readiness which His Lordship 
has always evinced to promote its interests/’ 

Loud Ashburton acknowledged the thanks voted to him on his 
retirement from the Presidentship ; and delivered the following address 
on the condition and prospects of the Society : — 

I thank Sir Edward Colebrooke for the friendly and favorable 
manner in which he has introduced my name, but he will pardon me, 

I hope, if I hesitate to accept his meed of praise for the continued 
interest I take in Indian affairs. Tliat can scarcely be considered a 
merit wliicli is shared by every individual who has at any time taken 
an earnest part in the responsibilities of Indian Government. 

Our relations with that country are of a nature to conciliate a far 
more lasting sympath}’' than can be produced by the petty party details 
of our Home or even of our Colonial Office. We have subdued and 
made utterly dependent upon our will sixty millions of helpless unre- 
sisting beings ; we have dethroned their princes, impoverished their 
gentry, annulled their laws, and now by the contact of a higher civi- 
lization we are obliterating their creeds, usages, and Iiabits of thought. 
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All tills we liave clriiiej mot imdcr the compulsion of desiinjj but of otn* 
own free will, for our own purposes* And now that it lias become our 
care to sow iVosh seed over the waste w'o have created, can it be attri- 
botei! ns a merit to a sower of that seed, that he has not forgotten to 
watch its growth, never ceased to pray for its success ? 

Sir Etlwanl Colebrooke lias likewise spoken witli favour and consi- 
deration of the many dehciencies to be found in my services as President 
of your Soeicity* Permit me to assure you that these lieficieiicies have 
iViun no iiidifFerence to the honor you have cuiiferrecl on me, no 
lukewarmness In the objects you pursue. 1 never wrjiiid have ventured 
to accept the office of presiding over your Coiuicils, however great that 
di.sttiHfticm, if I coiihi have contemplated the possibility of being for two 
eo'iisccutive seasons totally disabled from the |'/erfoiTJiunet‘ of its duties. 
The best rerpilral, however, gentienien, that I cun make to forj’our 
indulgi/nt forbearance is, that I should proceed at once without further 
allusion to myself, to perform the last task rciimining to me, and make 
some few observatlcms, in obedience to precedent, upon such changes as 
have CH'curred during my Blewardshlp materially to affect the interests, 
or iimdify the operations, of our Soedety. This habit of periodical 
revision, irksome and unprofitable as it may often appear, has neveiv 
tliek'Ss its use, for in tlie present revohitionary succession of events 
it fjeeomes us ever to he uii the watch, that our institutions con- 
tinue suited to the ivants and emergencies of the times, lest, as in the 
case of the dole to the wayfarers at St. Cross, we may be doing miscliief 
liistwitl of good, or as in the case of Emigration Societies w© may be 
found expending our means and energies to produce results better 
accmnpllslied by the attmctbns of xiustralian gold and other provi- 
dential agencies. 

But I have no suck change to announce with regard to your 
Society. My liii>iiness will be, on the contrary, to prove that its ckiwis 
cm your exertions arc at this moment more stringent, more imperative, 
than was ever contemplated by our Illustrious and far-siglited founder. 

But before I go to that part of iny subject allow me to say a few 
w'ords respecting the Report whlt*h has just been imi, I see no reason 
for cliscourageBient because our funds have suftbred from the present 
temporary stagnation of trade, neither shoiilc! we repine, I think, if the 
esbiblishmeni of the Oeologicai, Miiieralogical, and Statistical Societies, 
should have wllhdrawn from tis as well as from the Royal Society, 
some active inembere from our ranks, some interesting papera from our 
recorded proceedings. The i^me fate 1ms attended other parent insti- 
Intions t the Fever, Consumption, and Cancer Hospitals have robbed 
Si Ceoffo's and St* Bartliolemsw^ both of casw for their Study, and of 
&0ir iupport* : 
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Ifc is Bot for the Mends of progress* to grieve over a chatigej which, 
however it may restrict our sphere of action, must by the division of 
labor and concentration of eifurfe do more for the geography, mine- 
ralogy, and statistics of India than can ever be effected by our desultory 
appliances. We are not struggling for the monopoly of doing* good, it is 
enough for us that it should be done. The field withdrawn from our 
care is barren in comparison with that which remains, and I now revert 
to the main object of my observations with the view of shewing that 
the changes that liave occurred during the period of my stewardship 
have given, and are now giving, a more vital importance to the specia] 
operations of this Society than was ever even contemplated by its 
founders. 

The first of these special operations to which I shall allude is, that 
of disseminating in this country a knowledge of Indian products. This 
work has been so usefully carried out by the ingenious and effective 
lectures of Dr. Royle within our walls, that the East India Company 
have assigned to him, at the public cost, a still more extensive sphere of 
action. And they are right; for unless the foreign purchaser be brought 
in to relieve the overstocked markets of Indian produce, one of two 
fearful alternatives must ensue, fatal alike to our Indian Empire; we 
must either greatly reduce the land revenue- and bring on financial 
embarrassment, or we must, by continuing it at its present rate, impose 
on the Ryot the necessity of sacrilicing an ever increasing portion of 
his crop in order to defray it. To shew^ that this is an increasing 
danger, I might almost content myself with citing the acts of the East 
East India Goveriiinent. It is only now that they have become 
awakened to the necessity of taking active measures for its remedy. 
Not only have they called in the assistance of Dr. Royle, but they have 
spent five lacs of rupees in the assortment of goods for the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Suffice it therefore to say, that every extension of our rule, every 
improvement of our administration, increases the produce to be sold by 
the secure and peaceful cultivator, while at the same moment the market 
for that produce is diminished by the dissolution of the native courts, 
by the impoverishment of the gentry, and the disbandment of their 
retaineis. Nay, the very blessing of cheaper and better ciotliing, the 
produce of our power looms, has aggravated the mischief by the ruin of 
whole districts of weavers, who have become in consequence producers, 
instead of purchasers, of food. 

The next function to which 1 will allude is, that of investigating and 
recording the histories, manners, laws, and usages of Asiatic nations 
with a view to keep unbroken the Maks which connect the several 
epodhsof man's existence. And let me here observe that we do this, 
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not for the satMactioii of a for the fulfilment of a duty* It 

would ill l>eco!ue civilized England to liiciir the reproach justly levelled 
against the then liarkireiis ■ Roman for the extinction of all traces of 
Carthaginian civilization; -or against the then brutal Spaniard for having 
ohliteniled from the worhFs iiistory, every record of the only cultivated 
people of America. 

We have undertaken, I may almost say on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to fulfil this obligation, .and the Ctovernmeiit acknowledges onr 
services liy her annual pittance. Has there lieeii any clninge in India 
to make tlus cddigatlon less Far from it. The sphere ot 

our action has been from year to year enlarged, by the overthrow ox 
dynasties wlir*se pride it was to encourage native kaniing, and preserve 
thtf rt'cui'ds of their ancestors. But a still greater elmiige is about to 
result from the extension of edueatioii, in aceorclauce with the suggestion 
of tlKmndnihwWe .Heport wlrich.. has heenj list issued 

By tlKit sclieme a new world of tliought is opened out to the native 
stiuleiit. lie is encouraged to desert his cnvii barren literature for the 
more fruitful branches of knowledge to be acquired through the .litera-, 
litre of the West. 

We rejoice to see tills cliaiige. It bids fair to regenerate the Mth, to 
iinpnive the social relatit,>ns, and purify the morals of our brethren in 
India, as weil as to promote tlicir advancement in art, wealth, and 
comfort; but, on the other hand, it imposes on us the necessity of taking 
<■ m fmrstdvcs the duties nut only of the Sovereigns 'whom we have 

i*' delhroiiCil, bill aho of the learned bodies whose attention has been 

divertcnl through our means to more attractive studies, 

I come now to the last and most important change of all, . the change 
in the Government of India, consummated hy the late Charter Act, In 
this rrsom we are not poliliclans. Whether in this room or out of this 
room we are good and loyal Englishmen ; we accept with submission 
the laws of mir country; we do our best to work them for good. It is 
in this spirit that I now allmle to the late Charier Act. Sly object is 
to show, tliat if at the time of the foundation of this Society, it was 
desirable that the people of England simiilt! be made conversant with 
the wants, wdshes, am! feelings of their Iiidiuii Mlow-subjects, it 
becomes ten-fold more Imperative now, when an act 1ms been passed 
ivhich must, step by step, reduce the Government, of India to a pure 
despotism of ignorant men, tincdicckeci by the voice of the governed, 
and aiiswerablc only to the control of public opinion in this country, 
The Bill of last session, to an ordinary observer, makes but little 
change In the distribution of powder betw^een the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, but to nnj man cognizant of the working of the; 
system, it is but too evident that the balance of powder so carefully 
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estaWisliecl by Mr. Pitt has been destroyed, and that the Court is left at 
this moment at the mercy of the minister of the day. 

The Government of India, as conceived by Mr. Pitt, consisted of an 
Indian element and an Imperial element. 

Prom tlie Indian element he required the traditional knowledge, the 
kindred sympathies which should connect the governors with the 
governed ; from the Imperial element he demanded only that extent of 
control which was necessary to maintain the predominance of Imperial 
above local interests. Power was therefore given to the President of the 
Board to overrule any and every resolution of the Court of Directors, 
but in order to prevent the abusive exercise of this power to the super- 
cession of administration by the Court, Mr. Pitt left the Directors so 
independent in their origin, so powerful to work on public opinion at 
home, as to enable them to withstand the usurpations of the Board of 
Control. 

They represented the Court of Proprietors, composed at that time 
of the best of the trade of London. They had the monopoly of the 
trade of India and China ; they held the distribution of a patronage 
more valuable than that of the Crown. The result was, that in spite of 
the omnipotence of the Board, the Court did in very deed carry on the 
administration of India; and it is to that administration by men of 
Indian interest, Indian knowledge, and European intelligence, that we 
owe the wonderful expansion of our glorious Eastern Empire. 

Every change since the time of Mr, Pitt, whether wise or unwise, 
necessary or unnecessary, has tended to impair the balance of power 
which constituted the leading feature of his Constitution, 

The monopolies of trade were withdrawn, the Proprietors were 
reduced to the condition of annuitants. They became less fit for the 
responsible duties of election. No care was taken to repair the mischief 
by the infusion of other elements of independence and disinterestedness. 

Still, however, the prestige of past greatness supported the Directors, 
and public opinion gave them strength to resist any gross usurpation of 
their salutary functions; but by the proceedings of these last years their 
weakness has been manifested to the world, the character of the pro- 
prietary body which elects them has been exposed, and virtually con- 
demned by the verdict of Parliament; and the result is, that one portion 
of the Directors are selected by a discredited Constituency, while tlm 
other portion are to sit "with them at the choice of the very power 
whose usurpation they are intended to resist. 

How can we expect that such a body, mulcted of half of their power 
by the loss of their principal patronage, disconnected from the civil 
service, exercising an authority which was pronounced by ministers in 
both Houses of Parliament to be merely provisional, how can we expect 
them to resist the omnipotence of the mmister? 
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We nmy c-xpect, therefore, to see the Gorenimeiit of India carried 
on according to the good pleasure' of .the minister who may happen for 
the time to lepreseiit the current public opinion of this country. It is, 
therefore, to the enUimtion of that pubiic opinion, us the only check to 
preserve the lives and liberties" of our Imlian bretiiren, that the best 
eiies’gifH of our Institution must bediYeried. Wherever, therefore, we 
turn, whether we regard the gimhial but flir from imperceptible changes 
induced hy the unfolding of siiceessive events, or whether we look to the 
more striking changes brought on by the direct agency of man, we see 
ample reason fuv congraliilatbii that this Sucief y has been established, 
that it fitiil ccmtinucs to present, objects worthy of earnest pursuit to an 
association of serious inem 

We see further that a Soeiety wliieh performs such functions as 
these in aid of the Oovenuiient, has claims upon that Government far 
beyond any wliich can be put fbrw’ard by cither Societies in this metro- 
polis. 1 have urged those tdaiiiis, and I trust that tiiey will have due 
weight when the assignment of rooms in Burlington House is made. 

Lastly, Gentlemen, before I sit down, allow’ me to congratulate you 
upon the appointment you have made in jom new President. ' 

llie ivarned Societies in this country,unlike similar Societies abroad, 
consist of two classes; they include not only men of ilKmght, but men 
also of iidiuenee and action; not ouly those who iiivc*stigatc truth aridmake 
great discoveries, but those also wlm popularize and put tliem in practice. 

Each of these edasses has within itself its envn speeta! jealousies and 
asperities; ca<*Ii has the property of neutralizing tlie asperities and 
jealousies of the other. Separate these classes, and you will ind their 
Society cemstniiueci, unimaginative, almost insipid ; fuse them together, 
and you uill not only find tlieir hiults neutralized, lait their efficiency 
Increased. It is true that the unlearned ineinbers contribute no know- 
ledge of their own, hut they do contribute that unfeigned sympathy, 
that ready iidmiraiion, which are powerful incentives to exertion in 
others. Add further, that they stand as a disintcrcHted, unsuspected 
medium between rivals to prevent the rude jar of iiiiinediate contact. 
It would be m unwise to remove the worldly eiement from the meetings 
of the learned as it would be exclude the luimanizing intiience of 
women from geiieml society. 

It has been the habit of our various scientific associations to select 
their office hearers indifferently from these two classes, but on this 
occasion there can be xio doubt, no embarrassmtuit, in the choke. We 
have hi our ranks one who unites in Ins own person the highest qualifi- 
cations of both. It wms wnth pride, therefore, that we have all hastened, 
liRMsed and unlearned, to secure to the Asiatic Society the advantages to 
bg deiived from the lustra of -Ms name, the extent of his knowledge, 
and the wisdom of Ms caujMls, 
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Before I sit down, let me tlmnk you for the patience with which you 
have listened to me. If I have trespassed too long on your attention, 
if I have used language too strong for the occasion, it is because I feel 
deeply. The task you have undertaken is a serious task. It involves 
the welfare of sixty’' millions of human beings. 

The following vote was moved by Captain Eastwick, seconded by 
Professor G-oldstUcker, and carried unanimously : — 

That the cordial thanks of the meeting be oiferred to the Dmector, 
the Vice-Presidents, and the Council of the Society, for their zealous 
exertions in the discharge of the duties of their offices,— -so essential to 
the best interests of the Society.” 

It was moved by Major-General Bagnold, seconded by Egbert 
Hunter, Esq., and carried unanimously : — 

“That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian for their zealous fulfilment of the duties 
devolving upon them.” 

The Treasurer and the Secretary acknowledged the vote, 

L. E. Eeid, Esq., and K. E. H. Mackenzie, Esq., having been 
appointed Scrutineers, the Meeting proceeded to ballot for Officers and 
Council, in accordance with the Eegulations of the Society. 

At the close of the ballot. Professor H. H. Wilson was declared 
unanimously^ elected to fill the office of President of the Society for the 
ensuing three years. 

Charles Elliott, Esq., Eichard Clarke, Esq., and John 
Shakespear, Esq., were severally declared re-elected to the respective 
offices of Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Librarian; and the 
following members were x'eported to be elected into the Council for the 
ensuing year: — Bagnold, Major-General; Bland, Nathaniel, Esq.; 
Bosanquefc, J. W., Esq. ; Briggs, General John, F.E.S ; Colebrooke, Sir 
Thomas Edward, Bart,; Edmonstone, N. B,, Esq,; Fergusson, James, 
Esq.; Latham, Dr. E. G.; Muir, John, Esq.; Pollock, Lieutenant-General 
Sir George, G.C.B,; Priaulx, Osmond De Beauvoir, Esq.; Eawlinson, 
Colonel, C.B. ; Eobertson, T. C.^Esq.; Sykes, Colonel, F.E,S.; Wil- 
loughby, J. P., Esq. 

Thanks were voted to the Eight Honourable Chairman for his 
conduct in the Chair; and the next Ox’dinary Meeting was announced 
for the 2nd of June. 
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